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(,00D travel-writing requires a 
certain sort of egotism. It is 
indeed autobiography—a narrative 
of personal adventure. The little 
monosyllable must be bold, and for- 
ward, and familiar. Shyness, hau- 
teur, and fastidiousness are no garb 
for the pilgrimego. But I need not 
be always proclaiming myself a hero; 
I need not show a consciousness of 
my own merits; no vanity need 
glitter in my story. I may tell it 
plainly and naturally, setting down 
what I felt, and not what I ought 
to feel; the experience of the day, 
and not the after-thought of the 
morrow. Yes, sir; and so, or not 
at all, you will be readable and 
pleasant ; journeying by this rule, 
you will give freshness to the most 
ackneyed ground. There is always, 
we have said it before, something 
left to see; there is always some- 
thing new to be felt in what has 
been seen before. And the differ- 
ence of manner you have been 
leased to describe makes the dif- 
erence between Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe, who is our choice compa- 
nion, and this or that grand tourist 
who condescends to line our trunks. 
Nowhere is there more of that 
fine and true humour which prevents 
egotism from becoming offensive, 
than in our own country. No- 
where is there so genuine and read 
a sense of the ridiculous. e 
should seem, therefore, to be well 
qualified for narrating our personal 
experience. Yet English reserve 
has passed into a proverb. We are 
said either to wrap ourselves up in 
coldness and disdain, or to seek re- 
fuge from our shyness in bustle and 
rattle. De Tocqueville pretends we 
areafraid of making acquaintances we 
might afterwards regret. But there 
18 no ground for this imputation of 
selfishness. Our real fear is in an 
opposite direction, and is in truth a 
part of our humour. On the one 
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hand, our quick sense of the ridi- 
culous makes us ever afraid of ridi- 
cule, and on the other the tender- 
ness which is always found with 
humour shrinks from meeting im- 
perfect sympathy. Only the confi- 
dence of power can overcome this 
double timidity, and enable its for- 
tunate possessor to present himself 
before the world with ease and grace 
in his natural character. 

Hence perhaps it is that so few 
of our tourists attain any marked 
success in what, on a former occa- 
sion, we described as apparently the 
easiest of all arts —travel-writing. 
Another pile of vari-coloured vo- 
lumes now courts our attention, and 
invites us into every quarter of the 
globe exceptour own. Europe alone 
is absent from our table. We will, 
then, take flight to the other hemi- 
sphere, and accompany Mr. Mac 
Cann* in his ride through the Ar- 

entine Provinces of South America. 
Mr. MacCann travelled for the pur- 
pose of examining the great sheep 
and cattle farms of the country, and 
seeking new openings for commerce. 
He finds a vast field for emigrant 
enterprise, but liable to the desolat- 
ing influence of the civil dudgeon 
always running high in that luckless 
clime. 

Many settlers, especially among 
the Irish, have realized an indepen- 
dence in a very short time. But 
sheep-farming is a gigantic affair on 
those boundless plains. A Mr. 
Handy, known otherwise as Irish 
Mike, and again as the Duke of 
Leinster, goes south, and buys his 
eight thousand sheep at eighteen 
pence a dozen. A hundred are lost 
or eaten on the journey home. 
About a thousand are killed as soon 
as they become fat ; the fleeces bring 
fiveshillings and threepence a dozen; 
the mutton fattens a herd of swine. 
Mr. MacCann says nothing of the 
quality of the pork, but the profit 





_ * Two Thousand Miles’ Ride through the Argentine Provinces. With Ilustra- 
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speaks for itself. On the other 
hand the cattle-farmer now and then 
learns the cost of civil war. The 
soldiers disdain to eat bull-beef, and 
certain English proprietors in the 
Banda Oriental found on collecting 
their beasts after an inroad that they 
possessed a herd of a thousand bulls 
with no companions of the softer 
sex. To travel over those endless 
prairies with your horizon always 
flying before you, you should, like 
the author of Zothen, have learnt 
to find a home in your saddle. 
Everything is done on horseback. 
Only a few miles out of Buenos 
Ayres Mr. MacCann finds an Ar- 
cadian amazon tending her sheep. 
In Corrientes, during the war with 
Rosas, General Paz, like the king 
of Dahomey, had a regiment of 
lady lancers, nine hundred strong. 
They took no part in the fight, but 
rejoiced, it is said, both in the spoil 
and the carnage. Your horse, again, 
is no trained pacer of the manége, 
but you are lucky if he is tame 
enough to eat corn. Of a troop 
which Mr. MacCann purchased for 
his journey, three were described as 
tame, two neither tame nor wild, 
and one only fit to be a perch for a 
bird. There is frequent occasion to 
try their mettle and your own. You 
come up with a herd of deer and 
ostriches, and away you go, will you 
or not, in a chase to which our 
hedge and ditch work is nothing. 
You hear a muffled sound, the 
ground trembles beneath you, and a 
troop of wild horses thunders by, 
tossing their crests in the moon- 
light, their flowing manes and tails 
waving in the breeze. The natives 
tell you that at a certain hour nearly 
every night their dogs begin to 
en fw whine as if lamenting the 
dead, and that then some spirit rides 
past, mounted on a wild colt, and 
driving atroop of wild horses before 
him. A primitive hospitality, quite 
Arabian in its character, prevails 
wherever you go. There are no 
inns, and you put up at the farm- 
houses. Tender of payment would 
be an insult, but the lodging is 
often of the rudest. The floor is 
open for your bed, but you had 
best be cautious in making it. Once 
towards day-break Mr. MacCann’s 
guide, Don José, seemed restless, 
and soon exclaimed, ‘I have been 
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sleeping on an ants’ nest;’ the cover- 
let was black with the creatures. 
And at another place he himself 
spread his couch over a rats’ burrow, 
the denizens of which squealed and 
scuffled under the clothes, and 
strolled freely over the person of 
their strange bed-fellow. The fare 
is often novel, and the cookery not 
over nice. Armadilloes are a fa- 
vourite food; roasted in their own 
armour, their flesh resembles the 
sucking-pig’s, but is more delicate 
and tender. To cook beef, the spit 
is driven into the ground so as to 
slant over the fire until the joint 
is sufficiently done, when it is set 
upright, and the company sitting 
round, each in turn seize the meat 
with their teeth, and so cut off the 
mouthful by an upward stroke of 
their knives, a mode of carving in 
which a stranger’s nose runs consi- 
derable risk of abbreviation. 

In the northern provinces, the 
country-folk live almost entirely in 
the open air; even in the towns the 
roofs and court-yards are favourite 
sleeping places; in the plains a 
household reposes under the shade 
of a tree; what we call a house is 
merely a pantry or wardrobe. After 
supper you bid each other a formal 
good night, and go off to find as soft 
a couch as you may. 

Our author does not share in the 
common feeling against Rosas, the 
late dictator, and gives a pleasant 
account of his way of life, which 
was somewhat medieval in its cha- 
racter, dinner being provided daily 
for all comers, and two or three 
buffoons kept to entertain the com- 
pany. The presence of the general 
was always the signal for fun and 
drollery, but was seldom granted, 
his daughter usually presiding. 
Doiia Manuelita was such a dashing 
horsewoman that Mr. MacCann 
says she often foiled him in his duty 
as a cavalier of fanning the mus- 
quitoes from her neck and arms. 

But we must here leave these 
agreeable volumes, only adding that 
they contain much practical infor- 
mation respecting the traflic of the 
Argentine Provinces, and a com- 
plete history of the governmcnt, 
written with considerable spirit. 

From the river Plate we use our 
privilege to ascend to the isthmus 
joining the two continents, whither 
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Mr. Gisborne has invited us with 
his Darien journal.* He travelled 
in the quality of civil engineer, to 
discover the best line for a ship 
canal to unite the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, which he thinks he 
has found between Caledonia Bay 
on the east and the Gulf of San 
Miguel on the west. Passing over 
some rather tedious speculation as 
to the difficulties he might expect 
to encounter, we are glad to disem- 
bark with him at Cartagena, the 
chief sea-port of New Granada, now 
languishing under the effects of 
party strife and want of enterprise. 
A detention of some weeks showed 
Mr. Gisborne more than he wished 
of the lazy town, where the rulers 
take counsel on rocking-chairs, and 
the ladies wear necklaces of fire- 
flies, and tobacco and dirt are the 
order of the day. Weary of delay, he 
at length hired a brigantine and 
sailed for Port Escoces, so named 
from those unfortunate Scotch set- 
tlers whose story has lately acquired 
fresh and still melancholy interest 
from the fate of their novelist. Here 
new ground was to be broken; no- 
thing was known of the interior of 
the country, except from the old 
accounts of the buccaneers. The 
Indian population is hostile to 
foreign visits. But a civil engineer 
is not easily daunted. Mr. Gis- 
borne and his assistant effected a 
landing unperceived, cut their wa 

through the woods fora day’s mene 
without interruption, and slept in 
the bush with no other disturbance 
than the howling of a huge baboon. 
On their second day they were en- 
countered by Indians, and straight 
conducted back to the shore, where 
their fate was for awhile in some 
suspense. Released at length by 
the influence of a chief called Bill, 
who spoke broken English, they 
sailed for Chagres, satisfied that on 
this side of the isthmus there were 
no insuperable difficulties in the way 
of the proposed canal. Between 
Chagres aa Panama they fell in 
with the stream of Californian gold 
seekers, among whom was a fair- 


* The Isthmus of Darien in 1852. With Four Maps. By Lionel Gisborne. 
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haired personage whose male habi- 
liments could not disguise the sex 
of Imogen and Viola. From Panama 
a short voyage took them to the 
splendid harbour of San Miguel, 
whence they pushed by boat up the 
Savannah river as far as possible, 
and then continued their way on 
foot. But walking is no joke 
through those trackless woods. 
Every step of the way must be cut 
with the hatchet, or its substitute 
the macheto, a short kind of sword; 
in some places the only mode of 
making a path is to fall backwards 
on the tangled vegetation; trousers 
are torn to rags, and a coating of 
mud is found a useful guard against 
the musquitoes; the swamps fre- 
quently rise to the waist; and to 
crown all, the explorers entirely lose 
their way. We need not say with 
what joy they at length heard the 
shout of their boat’s crew. It was 
enhanced by the conviction that 
they had succeeded in their object, 
and that the proposed canal was 
perfectly feasible. Its course is ex- 
hibited in several maps. Mr. Gis- 
borne is evidently a pleasant com- 
panion, and a lover of his profession; 
and in spite of some superfluous 
writing, has produced a very read- 
able book. 

We wish we could fairly say the 
same of Mr. Parish Robertson,t 
whose two bulky tomes on Mexico 
and Yucatan next attract our notice, 
somewhat ominously heralded by a 
list of subscribers. But while they 
show some of the social qualities 
which would naturally command 
such a token of friendship, they are 
sadly deficient in the tact of author- 
ship. Whole pages are filled with 
what we can only designate as twad- 
dle, and a dreary sort of drollery 
pervades the work, far more provok- 
ing than amusing. Provoking, be- 
cause Mr. Robertson can, when he 
pleases, be an entertaining and in 
structive companion. The wreck ot 
the ill-fated steamer, Forth, on the 
Alacranes reef, is even yet not so old 
a story as to be necessarily tiresome ; 
but we recoil from the meetings of 


+ A Visit to Mewico, by the West India Islands, Yucatan, and United States, 
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the passengers, Mr. Robertson in 
the chair, and the complimentary 
letters to the captain and the gallant 
Lieutenant Molesworth. Then, again, 
Mr. Robertson’s inability to describe 
the celebrated Mexican valley of 
Jalapa in his own words, is no reason 
why he should quote those of Rux- 
ton and Madame Calderon de la 
Barca. ‘Forgive me,’ he exclaims, 
‘dear Madame C—— de la B——, 
for thus culling your sweets; but 
how pleased must my readers be 
once more to sip them!’ So, too, at 
Niagara, our author may be wise in 
not attempting to explain his own 
sensations, but he is certainly wrong 
in using La Bruyére’s tout est dit, 
and still farther wrong in setting 
down the details of the falls like 
items of an auctioneer’s catalogue. 

‘1. The quantity of water dis- 
charged over the falls is, &c. &e. 

‘2. The falls are situated on the 
Niagara river, &c. &c. 

‘3. The river forms the outlet 
of, &e. &e.’ 

And so on through twenty-two 
particulars. Again, we cannot smile 
when we find a chapter headed, 
* Robbers! Robbers!! Robbers!!!’ 
yet containing no robbery ; and our 
risible muscles are quite unmoved, 
when, after climbing a mountain in 
Mexico, Mr. Robertson says you 
require ‘summat on the summit of 
Sumate.’ But, on the other hand, 
we delight in his account of those 
Yucatan Cheeribles, the brothers 
Camacho, of Campeachy,monks with 
no claustral austerity; the elder 
plump and rosy, good-tempered, 
garrulous, and facetious (something, 
we imagine, like our traveller); the 
younger thin, pale, and tall, meek, 
gentle, and thoughtful; who jour- 
neyed together over Europe, acquir- 
ing a high reputation for science 
and learning, and then planted their 
fig-tree in Campeachy, to sit under 
it for the rest of their lives. The 
elder brother collects a museum of 
natural history, and of those anti- 
quities with which Stephens has 
made us familiar; the younger is 
devoted to mechanics. 


They affect, with pleasant raillery, to 
laugh at each other's tastes. They tell 
you of their petites miséres. ‘lf my 
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brother,’ says the eldest, ‘ wants to boil 
some glue, he seizes hold of one of my 
ancient Indian pots, or of some beautiful 
large strong shell, and these he merci- 
lessly destroys for me, and all for some 
foolish piece of mechanical work which 
nobody cares a straw for.’ The younger 
smiles, ‘ Well, brother,’ he answers, 
‘what are your bits of coarse Indian 
baked clay, or your big shells good for, 
if not as kitchen utensils? But when 
you take my best tools to clean out an 
oyster, or scrape some barbarous image, 
I may indeed feel some pain.’ 
Continuing our course towards 
the north, we now enter those wide 
and wild territories which own the 
sway of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. A ‘Fur Trader’ presents 
us with some episodes of his adven- 
turous life among the ‘ Flat-heads,’ 
and ‘ Crows,’ and ‘ Blackfeet,’ and 
‘Carriers.’ We find him exploring 
an unknown tract on the Columbia 
river; a flight of arrows whistles 
through his camp; he answers with 
his rifles; and twenty-six Indians 
are left upon the field. Anon, he 
is travelling in concord with a band 
of Flat-heads, under Cut-thumb, 
their Ulysses, and Red- feather, 
their Achilles. The Blackfeet steal 
their horses. The spoil is recovered 
by Red-feather, but his foes fire 
the prairie behind him, and horse 
and rider perish in the flames. In- 
vited to an Indian burial, the Trader 
finds the grave is dug not only for 
the dead. One son had died be- 
fore, and the heart-broken Eagle 
will not survive the loss of another. 
‘ The string of my bow is broken, 
the last hope of my declining days 
has forsaken me. . . . I was once a 
hunter, but I am so no longer. I 
was once the proud father of two 
noble sons, but alas, where are 
they? I was once a warrior, but 
am so no longer. Wherefore should 
I cumber the earth?’ He folded his 
blanket around him, descended com- 
posedly into the pit, and cast him- 
self upon the corpse of his son. 
‘ Throw in the earth,’ he said; ‘I 
am resolved to die.’ The English 
Trader gazed upon his face, as the 
clods showered down upon him, and 
not a muscle changed to the last. 
The earth was levelled, and a flag 
marked the resting-place of the 


* Traits of American-Indian Life and Character. By a Fur Trader. Smith 
and Elder. 
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living and the dead. In 1835, our 
author was strolling along Stuart’s 
Lake, when harrowing shrieks broke 
from the pine thicket, and rushing 
to ascertain the cause, he found 
himself in the midst of some hun- 
dred Indians preparing the obse- 
quies of one of their race. In this 
case the body was to be burnt. The 
widow was supporting its head, and 
beside it dead the pyre of dry fir. 
The Trader’s intrusion caused some 
dewur, but ultimately the ceremony 
went on. The body was laid upon 
the pile, and instantly covered with 
a pile of blankets, clothing, and 
other articles sacrificed by the by- 
standers to propitiate the wandering 
spirit. Then, amidst yells and ges- 
taculations, the mother of the de- 
ceased advanced to fire the pile. 
The flames soon lighted up the 
forest, and by their glare the rela- 
tions of the tool rushed to torture 
his widow. The wretched woman 
was flung into the fire again and 
again, until at length she struggled 
forth and fell fainting on the grass. 
But not yet was she suffered to rest. 
Her mother-in-law caught an axe 
from the ground, struck her a vio- 
lent blow on the shoulders, and would 
have repeated it, but that the Trader 
sprung forward and wrested the 
weapon from her hands. Fortu- 
nately for him, sufficient revenge 
had been taken, and his interference 
was not resented. 

It were well if the dead were only 
propitiated by such offerings as those 
mentioned above. At the rapids of 
the Columbia river, in 1841, our 
author was present in an Indian 
camp when divine service was being 
celebrated by the resident mis- 
sionary, and observed in a corner of 
the lodge a youth apparently dying 
of consumption, with his brother 
seated by his side. Before the ser- 
vice was concluded, it was announced 
that the spirit of the sick man had 
departed, when the brother sprang 
upon a decrepit old woman among 
the congregation, and before a hand 
could be raised in help, had severed 
her head from her body. And again, 
in the same year, Le Tranquille, a 
Shewappe chief, died after a pro- 
tracted illness, having with his latest 
breath fully warranted his European 
name, by desiring that no vengeance 
should follow his decease. But not 
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so could his widow be content. 
Seizing a gun, she placed it in the 
hands of her eldest son. ‘Go,’ she 
said, ‘go, my son, and revenge your 
father. .. . Go, go; and let your 
victim be of no common rank.’ But 
it was not until he was taunted with 
a woman’s cowardice that the young 
man could be provoked to the deed. 
Then, at last, he took the gun, re- 
paired to the neighbouring fort, and 
seated himself beside the fire in the 
hall where the commandant, an in- 
timate friend of our author, was 
walking to and fro. They had 
talked awhile on various matters, 
when the ill-fated officer turned to 
leave the room, received the charge 
of the Indian’s gun in his back, and 
fell to the ground a corpse. The 
murderer was shot in attempting to 
escape. It seems the Indians be- 
lieve that death by disease is never 
natural, but always due to witch- 
craft or poison, and that the spirit 
of the departed cannot find rest 
until it is appeased by such a sacri- 
fice as is here described. 

But enough of these grim stories. 
Let us follow our author to the 
house of feasting. In 1832, being 
then quartered at Fort Simpson, on 
the coast, there came to him an 
Indian embassy. ‘Great chief of 
the whites,’ said the messenger, 
‘ you have seen my young men be- 
fore your fort. .. . It is my inten- 
tion to give a great feast... .I 
require your assistance.’ Fifteen 
hundred Indians were assembled for 
the banquet; six stout fellows could 
scarce clear a way for the guests to 
their place of honour; the seats 
were arranged as in the pit of a 
theatre ; a stage erected before them 
was concealed by a curtain; in fact, 
it was a dramatic representation, at 
which the traders were to assist. 
The curtain rose and discovered the 
chief of the tribe, wearing a gro- 
tesque masque of wood, and having 
his head surmounted by an image of 
the sun, lighted from the inside. As 
all eyes were turned upon him, he 
sunk slowly below the stage, leaving 
the audience in darkness, and the 
poor whites in some dread of their 
dusky neighbours. But daylight 
soon re-appeared, the orb rising 
again amidst rapturous applause, the 
Indians shouting, hoctien: and 
screaming in a way to appal white 
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ears. Three times was the setting 
and rising repeated ; then followed 
a dance of forty young Indian girls ; 
and then a strong savour of putrid 
oil announced the banquet. Bear's 
grease, we observe, is not used only 
as a cosmetic by the Indians. 

On another occasion, our Trader 
was invited to dine with Hanayah, 
a Carrier chief, who, among other 
distinctions, possessed the evil eye. 
Two hundred guests were present 
at the feast. Beavers were the 
principal food. In the midst of the 
entertainment, Hanayah filled a 
large dish with bear's oil, ‘ Drink 
this,’ he said, placing the bow] be- 
fore a Nautlay Indian near him. 
* Wherefore this? demanded the 
ether. ‘Who accused me, last 
winter, of eating all my store of 
“eg P answered Hanayah: ‘I 

ave at least enough left for you. 
Drink.’ Poor Kusmalah, under 
fear of the evil eye, quaffed off half 
the dish, but was glad to purchase 
exemption from finishing it by 
flinging his coat to Hanayah, in 
atonement for his slander. 

We might easily quote much more 
from this unpretending but interest- 
ing little volume; but others de- 
mand our attention. We still set 
eur faces to the north. Sadness 
falls upon us as we approach those 
icy waters, now overhung by so 
much painful mystery. So different 
are the views entertained respecting 
the fate of the Erebus and Terror, 
that we should regret to say a word 
which might damp the hopes yet 
lingering of their safety. The nar- 
ratives of two exploring parties are 
now lying before us : the iret, that of 
Captain Kennedy’s second voyage* 
in the Prince Albert, equipped under 
the auspices of Lady Franklin; the 
other, Dr. Sutherland's history of 
Captain Penny’s expedition. The 
Prince Albert sailed from Aberdeen 
on the 22nd of May, 1851; made 
Cape Farewell June 24th; and on 
September 4th, sighted Leopold 
Island, near the winter quarters of 
Sir James Ross in 1848-9, where 


* A Short Narrative of the Second Voyage of the Prince Albert in search of Sir 
By William Kennedy, commanding the Expedition. 
Dalton. 
Journal of a Voyage to Bafiin’s Bay and Barrow Straits. 
land, M.D., M.R.C.S,E., Surgeon to the Expedition. 
Longman and Ce, 


John Franklin. 
trations, and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
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the district allotted to Captain Ken- 
nedy for investigation might be said 
to begin. After encountering great 
difficulty and danger from the ice 
in Prince Regent Inlet, the ship 
was at last secured in a good posi- 
tion for wintering in Batty Bay, on 
the east coast of North Somerset. 
In the beginning of January, 1852, 
a preliminary journey was made to 
Fury Beach, where the stores de- 
posited by Sir John Ross, in the 
winter of 1832-3, were found still 
undisturbed, as they had. been by 
Lieutenant Robinson in 1849; and 
having thus tested the travelling 
powers of his crew, on February 
25th, Captain Kennedy started to 
accomplish the main purpose of his 
expedition. His party consisted of 
fourteen. They proceeded south- 
wards from Fury Beach, crossed 
Cresswell Bay on the ice, and on 
the 5th of April reached Brentford 
Bay, a point of considerable interest. 
Here they divided,—Captain Ken- 
nedy taking the north side of the 
channel, and Lieutenant Bellot the 
south. The result was the discovery 
of a strait leading from Prince Re- 


gent Inlet, on the east, to an 0 


sea on the west, which Captain Ken- 
nedy has since ascertained to be the 
northern extremity of Victoria 
Strait. This inlet he proposes to 
call Bellot Strait, in honour of the 
gallant French officer who volun- 
teered his services to the expedi- 
tion; and he observes that it sup- 
plies an important link in establish- 
ing the existence of the long-sought 
north-west passage. In fact, accord- 
ing to the map of the polar regions 
attached to Dr. Sutherland’s journal, 
the discovery does actually complete 
the line of water communication. 
The Captain also convinced himself 
that North Somerset was joined to 
Prince of Wales Land by a conti- 
nuous line of coast, or at least that 
there was no navigable passage from 
Peel Sound to Victoria Strait. It 
was obvious, therefore, that Franklin 
could not have come south from 
Cape Walker by these seas, and the 
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———— pushed directly west, in 
order to discover whether any other 
channel existed. They crossed the 
head of Victoria Strait in two days, 
and found a low, level coast, scarcely 
distinguishable from the floe over 
which they had travelled. <A long 
march westward and northward 
across these plains brought them to 
the head of Samia Bay ; from 
thence they turned back to Peel 
Sound, searched the coast up to 
Cape Walker, and returned round 
the north coast of North Somerset 
to Batty Bay. They had found no 
traces whatsoever of the missing 
ships, but they had narrowed the 
field of search, and rendered valu- 
able aid towards the termination of 
the existing suspense. 

Captain Kennedy’s narrative is 
written in a hearty and cheery 
spirit, which carries the reader 
pleasantly along. It is full of the 
usual incidents of arctic travel; and 
it is marked throughout by a gene- 
rous appreciation of other efforts in 
the same cause, and by great 
modesty in the account of the 
author's own. 


The discoveries made by Captain 
Penny’s expedition, in 1850, have 
scarcely yet ceased to thrill upon 


the public ear. The three graves 
found on Beechy Island of men be- 
longing to the missing ships, who 
had died in January and April, 
1846; the relics of the forges, and 
huts, and stores, both there and on 
the coast of North Devon; the 
traces of an encampment north of 
Cape Spencer—all told clearly that 
here Franklin and his brave com- 
panions had passed their first winter; 
and that from hence, therefore, his 
seekers should begin theirresearches. 
Unhappily, no indication could be 
discovered of the plans with which 
he broke up his camp. Probably, 
in the fulness of hope and the con- 
fidence of success, such indications 
were deemed superfluous—possibly 
they were left, but have escaped 
discovery. We need not discuss 
the different judgments which were 
formed on the spot concerning his 
actual course. One of the strongest 
was that which affirmed there was 
no outlet to the north-west from 
Wellington Channel. Notso, how- 
ever, judged Captain Penny. After 
various attempts to explore its coasts 
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in the advancing autumn, he at last 
laid up his ships for the winter at 
the south of Cornwallis Land, having 
for a companion the veteran Sir 
John Ross, and for neighbours the 
vessels of Captain Austin’s squadron, 
which had taken up their quarters 
on the opposite coast of Griffith 
Island. ‘The winter passed away, 
and with the beginning of spring 
Captain Penny organized his tra- 
velling parties, and commenced his 
examination of Wellington Channel. 
The result was the discovery of an 
outlet to the north-west, and of 
the extensive water to which the 
name of Queen’s Channel has been 
given. It was the 16th of May, 
1851, when Dr. Sutherland gazed 
from Point Surprise over that ex- 
panse of sea, then quite free from 
ice; and while sighing for a boat to 
take advantage of the open water, 
could not refrain from the exclama- 
tion—‘ No one will ever reach Sir 
John Franklin; here we are, and no 
traces are found.’ But, as our readers 
know, a powerful squadron, under 
Sir Edward Belcher, is now en- 
gaged infollowing upthese important 
discoveries, and some decisive in- 
telligence may be anticipated before 
any very long time has elapsed. 
Polar adventure is now so familiar 
to our imagination, that it is not 
easy to invest it with any fresh in- 
terest. But Dr. Sutherland’s narra- 
tive triumphs over this difficulty in 
a remarkable degree. To the daring 
of a seaman, and a _ naturalist’s 
love of science, he unites a poet’s 
feeling—we might almost say enjoy- 
ment, of the sublime dangers of 
those icy seas. You are beset in 
the ‘ pack,’ under a dark and stormy 
sky, when the ice all around you 
suddenly takes life and motion, 
emits deep hollow groans; and if 
two or three persons are sitting 
below in the cabin, they hear a 
grazing sound against the ship’s 
sides, which, Dr. Sutherland says, 
interrupts your conversation as 
surely as if a thunderbolt had burst 
right over head. And when it is 
resumed, some old navigator will 
tell you how, under such circum- 
stances, he has seen the floes walk- 
ing over ships, and make you none 
the more talkative when the ominous 
sound recurs. As a naturalist the 
doctor finds abundant occupation ; 
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and his description of the molluscs 
inhabiting those frozen waters 
may make the denizens of the 
Regent’s-park vivarium fold up their 
arms in shame. There is another 
side, also, to his love of the animal 
kingdom. He once saw an arctic 
fox, adrift on a stream of ice, run- 
ning from side to side, evidently 
alive to the danger of his situation, 
but never attempting to take the 
water. His ship was then moored 
to an iceberg, and as the stream 
came down against it, split, and 
swept on, he had an opportunity of 
throwing some whale’s oan on to 
it, and rejoiced to see the cast-away 
fox making a hearty meal. It is 
not only foxes that are thus impri- 
soned. A whaler on the west coast 
of Greenland observed something on 
a piece of ice drifting rapidly away 
from the shore before asmart breeze, 
and approaching, found it to be a 

roup of human beings, detached 
“ some mishap or carelessness from 
their home, and delivered to the 
mercy of wind and wave, without a 
ray of hope they should ever see 
their friends again. Whole families 


of Esquimaux, it is said, perish in 
this appalling manner. 
It is Pe to perceive the 


kindly feeling with which Dr. 
Sutherland always mentions this 
humble race—praising the efforts of 
the Danes in their behalf, and re- 

retting that our own Government 

as not exerted itself in the same 
cause on our part of the coast. On 
the Danish shore of Greenland, for 
nearly eight hundred miles, there 
are Esquimaux settlements more 
than a century old, where the neat 
little church, with a cross over its 
western door, has been weathering 
the northern blast for a much longer 
period. But the missionaries can- 
not persuade their flocks to abandon 
their habits of dirt and idleness, for, 
as it is amusing to learn, a taste for 
sloth and oil is supposed to betoken 
the true Inauit, the best blood of 
Greenland, prized among the Esqui- 
maux like the sangre azul of Castile. 
But the wild unreclaimed tribes are 
savage and brutal; and Dr. Suther- 
land records an instance of horrible 
cruelty which he saw practised upon 
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one of their dogs. These creatures, 
invaluable to the arctic voyager, 
naturally obtain a great share of his 
attention. Every pack has a king ; 
and when two come together, they 
fight fiercely for which of the two 
sovereignsshall havethe ascendancy. 
Even the young dogs have a distinct 
understanding of each other’s rank 
and prowess; and any doubt is at 
once settled by an encounter fully 
as keen as any ever fought at Eton 
or Harrow. They are not par- 
ticular as to their food; and on one 
occasion, when a travelling party 
was short of provisions, a seal-skin 
dress belonging to the interpreter 
afforded them a hearty meal. Their 
thirst they satisfy by eating snow. 
One, attempting to lick a little fat 
from an iron shovel, was frozen fast 
to it, and only got free at the ex- 
pee of some inches of the skin of 
us tongue. 

Before leaving these interesting 
volumes we should observe, that in 
an Appendix they present the full 
diaries of the travelling parties, with 
— copious meteorological tables, 
and catalogues of the botany, 
zoology, and geology of the country 
explored. There are also numerous 
illustrations, and among them one 
in colours, of the flowers of Corn- 
wallis Land, showing that even in 
those thrilling regions, the hues of 
summer lose none of their bright- 
ness. 

We had written thus far when 
Lieutenant Hooper's Zents of the 
Tuski,* inhabitants of the Asiatic 
coast of Behring’s Straits, came into 
our hands. The author was an 
officer of H. M. 8. Plover, dis- 
patched in quest of Franklin in 1848, 
and therefore before the expeditions 
we have noticed above. Circum- 
stances forced his ship to winter upon 
this rarely visited coast, and thus 
gave him the materials for the first 
half of his volume, from which por- 
tion it derives its name. In most 
travellers there is a tendency to pet 
and extol any strange people among 
whom they may be thrown, which 
requires to be well watched ; espe- 
cially when it is quickened by the 
child-like mobility and jovial opti- 
mism with which sailors adapt them- 
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selves to all chances. And so we 
perused Lieutenant Hooper's praises 
of the Tuski ladies, the buxom Mee- 
co, the budding Mi-yo, the full- 
blown Yaneenga, the funny Attah, 
with a scepticism fully justified by 
his subsequent account of their abo- 
minable—what shall we say P—toi- 
let. Surely they are the genuine 
great unwashed. We may admit 
their good nature and obliging dis- 
osition, but we would be excused 
rom ‘rubbing noses’ with the hand- 
somest among them. Nor can the 
civilized sweet tooth which the 
Tuski exhibit inthe matter of sugar 
in any wise lure us to share their 
banquets. Fish aw naturel, except 
that it is the reverse of fresh, the 
unruminated food of slaughtered 
reindeer, and other similar delica- 
cies are not compensated to our 
taste by cocoa-nut-flavoured cubes of 
whale’s skin, or flavourless boiled 
geal. O dura ilia! we fear the 
Tuski are sad savages, even while we 
thank our gallant lieutenant for his 
pleasant account of them and their 
ways; their grotesque attempts to 
rival himself in standing on his head 
and throwing summersets, their 
wild rites of Shamanism, and their 
children’s dance of ‘ermine catch 
rabbit by the tail.’ When they first 
came on board, all questions were 
answered by the aol ‘tam,’ after- 
wards found to mean ‘ no;’ and our 
author says the English expression 
of vexation at the want of under- 
standing often sounded very like the 
Tuski negative. Leaving our readers 
to solve this riddle, we need only 
add that the remainder of Lieuten- 
ant Hooper's volume contains the 
history of a boat expedition along 
the North American coast and up 
the Mackenzie river, including some 
fearful tales of hardship endured by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ser- 
vants; and that it is illustrated by 
several wood-cuts and coloured 
plates, one of the former being a 
fac-simile of the author's portrait as 
drawn by a Tuski artist. 

Having now to quit the New 
World, and proceed to the utmost 
limits of the Old, we may take the 
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overland route, and for a while 
travel in company with Captain 
Peel on his way to the Nubian 
Desert.* But this pretty little 
volume is one of those which derive 
their chief value from the author’s 
name, and perhaps do positive harm, 
by occupying the market, to the ex- 
clusion of other works, more de- 
sirable, though less patrician. An 
attached friend seems to us scarcely 
a rarity requiring a solemn descrip- 
tion ; we do not much care to learn 
that our author is of a choleric tem- 
perament, hardly profitable, we 
should think, on thequarter-deck ; we 
are little moved by his proficiency 
in Arabian slang. But he shall speak 
for himself. The Kadi of Assouan, 
on the Nile, attempts to defraud him 
of his stipulated boat’s crew :— 

At this I burst into a rage, and with 
no want of words to express it, for on 
these occasions I speak Arabic with 
great fluency and precision. ‘Oh! you 
oppressor of the people,’ I cried, ‘ you 
corruption, you swine, there’s no grace 
of God in your face.’ He stood fire very 
well till I said this, and then stamped 
and raved, and it was doubtful who 
would win, so I appealed to the by- 
standers, and said, ‘ Look at him, 
there’s no grace of God in his face.’ It 
was too much for him, so he bolted and 
ran down to the beach, and cried, ‘ Get 
the men, get the boat ready ; this fellow 
is worse than the devil.’ 

The self-consciousness which is 
visible in this extract more or less 
pervades the whole book, and toge- 
ther with a certain intolerance, also 
too apparent, seems likely to mili- 
tate against the pious purpose of 
Captain Peel’s journey—the conver- 
sion and emancipation of the negroes 
of Dafour. We regret that his be- 
nevolent intention should have been 
defeated by an illness which com- 

elled his precipitate retreat from 

beyed, ims he was almost within 

sight of the scene of his projected 
labours. 

Of very different tone and qua- 
lity is Mr. Adams’ Spring at the 
Canterbury Settlement.t Here, con- 
densed into about the same space, 
we have much valuable information 
respecting the state and prospects of 
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a colony which has lately been the 
object of much interest. Mr. Adams 
having been recommended to try 
the effect of a long sea voyage in 
restoring his health, chose Canter- 
bury for his destination, and sailed 
from London by the ship of the 
same name, in company with a large 
party of emigrants, in June, 1851. 
And here we may remark that this 
narrative, as well as several others 
we have already noticed, impresses 
us very strongly with the profound 
dulness of a ee voyage. Mr. 
Adams, indeed, describes life on 
board ship as a ‘lounging, dreamy, 
lotus-eating sort of existence ;’ but 
in spite of the beauty of tropical 
sunsets and all other novelties, he 
fails to persuade us that the life 
thus portrayed is not really one of 
prodigious dulness. The very games 
mvented to while away the slow 
hours strengthen this impression, 
for we can hardly conceive two in- 
dividuals engaging in ‘ Sesostris,’ as 
here described, unless they were re- 
duced to the very last stage of ennui. 

After rounding the Cape it was 
found that thefresh provisions would 

rove insufficient, and the necessary 
infliction of ‘short commons’ in- 
creased the desire for the end of the 
voyage. ‘The sailors attributed the 
delay to the presence of a monkey 
which the captain had purchased 
from a passing ship, and there was 
much talk of consigning master 
Jacko to the deep. At length, how- 
ever, he got to the rum cask, and 
died by his own draught. The wind 
then became suddenly fair, and the 
ship made a rapid run to Port 
Lyttelton. A panic seized the pas- 
sengers on their arrival. The Mid- 
lothian, which had sailed the same 
day with the Canterbury, had got 
in a fortnight before her, and the 
passengers were so dismayed with 
the prospect before them that they 
had determined on proceeding to 
some more hopeful locality. The 
most dismal tales were rife in the 
cabin; wind and hail whistled 
through the rigging; the hills round 
the harbour were white with snow; 
and the arrival of some gentlemen 
from the port covered to the knees 
with thick yellow mud, capped the 
apprehensions of the new colonists. 
The sight of Lyttelton, however, 
dispelled much of this consternation. 
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Wide streets, neat houses, shops, 
stores, hotels, and a general air of 
activity, raised the spirits of the 
emigrants. But Mr. Adams and his 
companions were immediately made 
aware of the failure of the settle- 
ment in one particular, for they had 
not been twenty-four hours in the 
colony before they were solicited for 
subscriptions towards the erection 
of a church independently of the 
Association, the Dissenters having 
already provided for their own ac- 
commodation. 

This, however, is practically of 
trifling importance compared with 
the want of roads. The way from 
Lyttelton to Christchurch is by a 
bridle road over a lofty hill, the 
ascent and descent being each a mile 
in length, and so steep that the 
pack-horses can only carry small 
burdens. From the summit the eye 
looks far and wide over the ie 
brated ‘plains,’ supposed to con- 
tain a mine of agricultural wealth, 
but when Mr. Adams visited them 
swampy and desolate. At some 
miles’ distance rises the little town 
of Christchurch, by no means, says 
Mr. Adams, so pretty a place as 
Lyttelton, but well situated in point 
of utility, and displeasing ou to 
those who, in the words of a leading 
colonist, ‘consider the act of emi- 
grating merely as a protracted pic- 
nic, relieved with a little ornamental 
church architecture.’ 

The neighbourhood of Lyttelton 
had to Mr. Adams all the interest 
of a semi-explored district. He 
and a friend lose their way in the 
bush, give themselves a good fright 
by firing the grass, make an enforced 
bivouac, breakfast on a pigeon of 
their own shooting, using a ramrod 
for a spit, and only after the fall of 
their second night make their way 
to a settler’s ‘warri,’ or hut, half 
dead with their long struggle against 
the ‘bush-lawyer, a tough and 
tangled bramble. Sheep-farming, 
he thinks, will for some time be the 
most profitable employment, but the 
farmer must be prepared to undergo 
not a little hendiiies and Mr. Adams 
smiles at the expectations of some 
of his fellow passengers—one gentle- 
man taking out a couple of carriages, 
and a lady being provided with a 
full stock of kid gloves and evening 
dresses. 
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About twenty miles from Christ- 
church there is a native village, with 
a population of about eight hun- 
dred Maories. Here, as elsewhere, 
they are an affectionate and faithful 
race. The daughter of an old Christ- 
church settler had won greatly on 
their regard by repeated little kind- 
nesses, and was cailed by them ‘the 
White Rose.’ One severe winter 
she fell very ill. The Maories 
heard that she had wished for some 
fish. The season was long over, and 
fishing was a matter of great dan- 
ger. “But a boat was immediately 
sent out, and with much difficulty 
procured a small supply. In at- 
tempting to return it encountered an 
adverse gale, and was kept at sea 
for three days. On at last reaching 
the shore, the fish, from which the 
famished boatmen had religiously 
abstained —it was for the White 
Rose-—was found to be tainted. 
Again the Maories put to sea, and 
this time succeeded in bringing 
home their affectionate offering. 
They are also deeply devoted to 
Bishop Selwyn, who seems in truth 
to command the love and reverence 
of all with whom he is brought in 
contact. We shall presently meet 
the bishop again. 

From New Zealand we may na- 
turally accompany Captain Erskine* 
in his cruise from Auckland among 
the islands of the Western Pacific, 
grouped together by the French 
under the name of Melanesia. The 

captain’s first visit is to the Samoan 
islands, the head quarters of the mis- 
sionaries in those seas, where they 
educate native pres achers, print the 
Scriptures in the Samoan language, 
and publish a newspape —the Sa- 
moan Reporter. A courtly and for- 
mal people are the Samoans. Their 
ceremonies in drinking ava, a liquor 

roduced by chewing “the root of a 
Find of pepper, and in taste re- 
sembling rhubarb and magnesia, may 
remind us of le rot boit. Among 
them we find a peace society in full 
vigour. A Samoan Cobden declares 
that his tribe ‘not only would re- 
fuse to join their neighbours in their 
wars, but should they be attacked 
themselves oeg would bow to the 
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stroke.’ But even then civil war 
prevailed in the islands, and one of 
the warrior chiefs had assumed the 
not very peaceable name of ‘ Raging 
Bull.’ 

Leaving these polite and stately 
people, we proceed to their less for- 
mal neighbours —the Tongan, or 
Friendly Islanders, so minutely de- 
scribed by Mariner. Industry and 
gentleness distinguish the Tongans. 
Their country looks like a garden, 
and from every village comes the 
sound, not altogether unmusical, of 
the mallet used in beating the mul- 
berry bark into cloth—the unceas- 
ing employment of the women. 
Pieces of this cloth are made forty 
yards long by four yards wide. Cap- 
tain Erskine gives a dinner on 
board his ship to King George and 
his son, receiving them with a salute 
of thirteen guns, a compliment by 
which his Tongan majesty is said to 
set great store. The king was much 
pleased by experiments ‘with a div- 
ing dress, readily apprehending its 
principle, and remarking to his 
courtiers, ‘ How useless is strength 
unaccompanied by wisdom!’ The 
Tongans, it seems, have quite a 
Cambrian love of pedigree, and are 
very fond of being questioned con- 
cerning their connexions and digni- 
ties. And so obliging in this re- 
spect was Captain Erskine that an 
old chief, named Vaca-teu-ola, which 
being interpreted means, ‘ the canoe 
that is lucky in catching the sharks,’ 
declared they had never been treated 
so like chiefs before. 

Very different from these gentle 
and inoffensive folk are the inhabi- 
tauts of the Feejee Islands, among 
whom cannibalism prevailed exten- 
sively till quite recently, and is stilt 
far from unknown. Lying off the 
shore at night, you will hear a drum 
beating tap-a-tap, tap-a-tap, tap-a- 
tap—it is the death drum of a can- 
nibal feast. Not only do the Fee- 
jeeans eat their prisoners taken in 
war, but the same horrible doom 
awaits the wretched victims of ship- 
wreck. Vainly may the stranded 
mariner present himself as a casual 
traveller requiring hospitality; the 
tien nen detect what 7 
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term ‘salt water in his eyes,’ and 
spring like tigers on their prey. So 
habitual indeed has been the prac- 
tice, that the missionaries say the 
Feejeean language contains no word 
for a simple corpse, but the term 
used implies the idea of food, just 
as we might have no other word 
than mutton to describe our sheep. 
It is even asserted that at perio 
of scarcity families will exchange 
children for this horrible purpose. 
But the ordinary mode of obtaining 
a supply in time of peace is by kid- 
napping, and as the flesh of women 
is preferred to that of men, these 
ulie generally fall upon the softer 
sex. We shall quote one narrative 
from among the many horrors re- 
lated by Captain Erskine, because 
the noble conduct of two English 
women in some degree mitigates its 
revolting features. Thakombau, 
the chieftain of Bau, having to give 
a return banquet, has surprised and 
captured fifteen women who came 
down to the beach to pick shell-fish 
for food. 

On Sunday, the 29th of July (1849), 
the hollow sound of the awful ‘ lali,’ or 
sacred drum, bore across the water to 
Viwa the intelligence that a cargo of 
human victims had arrived in Bau, 
and a native Christian chief (I believe 
Namosemalua), who had quitted the 
capital to bring the information to the 
missions, related to the shuddering 
ladies, whose husbands were absent at 
Bau, in Sandalwood Bay, in Vanua 
Levu, on their usual annual meeting, 
the whole of the circumstances of the 
capture. In the course of the day, dif- 
ferent reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities were brought over, but 
in the evening came a definitive one, 
that all were to be slaughtered on the 
morrow. 

And then was enacted a scene which 
ought to be ever memorable in the his- 
tory of this mission. 

On the Monday morning, Mrs. Lyth 
and Mrs. Calvert, accompanied only by 
the Christian chief above mentioned, 
embarked in a canoe for Bau to save the 
lives of the doomed victims. Each car- 
ried a whale’s tooth decorated with 
ribbons, a necessary offering on prefer- 
ing a petition to a chief, for even in 
this exciting moment, these admirable 
women did not neglect the ordinary 
means of succeeding in their benevolent 
object. As they landed at the wharf, 
not far from the house of old Tanoa, the 
father of Thakombau, and in this in- 
stance the person to whom they were to 
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address themselves, the shrieks of two 
women then being slaughtered for the 
day’s entertainment, chilled their blood, 
but did not daunt their resolution. 
They were yet in time to save a rem- 
nant of the sacrifice. Ten had been 
killed and eaten; one had died of her 
wounds ; the life of one girl had been 
begged by Thakombau’s principal wife, 
to whom she was delivered as a slave, 
and three only remained. Regardless 
of the sanctity of the place, it being 
*tabued’ to women, they forced them- 
selves into old Tanoa’s chamber, who 
demanded, with astonishment at their 
temerity, what these women did there ? 
The Christian chief, who well maintained 
his lately adopted character, answered 
for them, that they came to solicit the 
lives of the surviving prisoners, at the 
same time presenting the two whale’s 
teeth. Tanoa, apparently still full of 
wonder, took up one of these, and, 
turning to a messenger, desired him to 
carry it immediately to Navindi (the 
executioner), and ask, ‘If it were good.” 
A few minutes were passed in anxious 
suspense. The messenger returned, and 
* It is good,’ was Navindi's answer. The 
women’s cause was gained, and old 
Tanoa thus pronounced his judgment : 
*‘ Those who are dead, are dead ; those 
who are alive, shall live.’ With their 
three rescued fellow creatures these 
heroic women retired, and already had 
the satisfaction of experiencing that 
their daring efforts had produced a more 
than hoped-for effect. A year or two 
age, no voice but that of derision would 
have been raised towards them, but now, 
on returning to their canoe, they were 
followed by numbers of their own sex, 
blessing them for their exertions, and 
urging them to persevere. 


Medals of humane socicties, and 
what not—how trumpery are such 
decorations compared with a me- 
mory like this! 

But cannibalism is only one phase 
of the general blood-thirstiness of 
these savage islanders. When the 
king builds a house, a man is buried 
alive at the foot of each post to en- 
sure the stability of the edifice. At 
the death of a chief, one or more of 
his wives are invariably strangled ; 
and the chiefs themselves, when 
grown old or infirm, are buried 
alive, their wives in such cases being 
previously put to death, and thrown 
into the grave to make a bed for 
their doomed lord. The women, 
indeed, often make it a point of 
honour to die in this manner, and 
reject the efforts of the missionaries 
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to save them. In order that canoes 
may be fortunate, they are fre- 
quently launched over the bodies of 
living slaves as rollers. There are 
instances of all these atrocities in 
the very interesting narrative of 
John Jackson, an English sailor, 
who lived a prisoner in these islands 
for two years, which Captain Ers- 
kine has printed in an Appendix; 
and they are amply confirmed by 
the Captain’s own personal obser- 
vation. But in Jackson’s homely 
language these horrors are too re- 
volting for quotation; and we can 
make but one short extract, showing 
that, with all their ferocity, the 
Feejeeans are humorists in their 
way. Here is + zir version of Les 
Anglais pour rire :— 

They sometimes amuse themselves 
with masquerades. I remember at one 
of the public masquerades, an individual 
who took the character of a white man, 
and performed it so well, that he caused 
great mirth. He was clothed like a 
sailor, armed with a cutlass, and as a 
substitute for bad teeth (which is a pro- 
verbial characteristicof white men amongst 
these people), he had short pieces of black 
pipe-stems placed irregularly, which an- 
swered very well, The nose on his mask 
was of a disproportionate length, which 
they also say is another prominent fea- 
ture, adding nothing to the beauty of 
white men. His hat was cocked on 
three hairs, in the sailor fashion, and 
made from banana leaves. In his mouth 
was a short black pipe, which he was 
puffing away as he strolled about, cutting 
the tops of any tender herb that hap- 
pened to grow oneither side. This mas- 
querade is carried on by the slaves when 
they bring in the first fruits and offer 
them to the king; and even at such 
times, when allowance is made for not 
being over scrupulous in paying the ac- 
customed deference to superiors, they 
nevertheless keep a little guard over 
themselves, and behave with more or 
less decorum. But this mimicking 
sailor acted his part cleverly, and paid 
no attention whatever to decorum, but 
strutted about, puffing away at his pipe 
as unconcerned as though he was walk- 
ing the forecastle. 

The object of Captain Erskine’s 
cruise was the encouragement and 
protection of commerce; and we 


regret to learn that the while 
traders of these seas are too ofien 
disgraced by treachery and cruelty 
worthy even of the Feejee islanders. 
A principal article of traffic is sandal- 
wood, and the foulest means are 
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sometimes adopted to obtain it,— 
natives of one island being kid- 
napped and carried off to cut it in 
another, where they are then aban- 
doned to their fate. The mate of a 
Sydney vessel boasted of having 
shot six men, as he sailed along 
the coast of Eromango, one of the 
New Hebrides, merely in order to 
spoil the market for those who 
might come after him. In 1834, the 
commander of a French vessel, to 
obtain facilities for trading, per- 
mitted an island chief to cook 
and eat the body of an enemy on 
board his very ship. What wonder 
that in a subsequent dispute with 
his ally he was himself, together 
with the greater part of his crew, 
subjected to a like fate? The white 
residents, moreover, are in the habit 
of pecans and maintaining fe- 
male slaves—the common price be- 
ing a musket; and the missionaries 
complain that even Christian women 
are sometimes thus bought, and, of 
course, forced into concubinage, by 
Englishmen. Such persons are by 
law amenable to the courts of New 
South Wales; but the distance and 
prolixity of the necessary proceed- 
ings render the jurisdiction almost 
nugatory; and Captain Erskine is 
anxious that one more effective 
should be created. 

In noble contrast with these 
vagabonds stand the missionaries of 
Melanesia. We have already re- 
corded the courageous devotion of 
Mrs. Lyth and Mrs. Calvert. Cap- 
tain Erskine has constantly to re- 
cord his admiration of similar traits. 
But he observes, that their own 
published accounts do them less 
than justice. They are for the 
most part Methodists, and repel the 
general reader by giving too much 
prominence to their peculiar views ; 
assuming an ascetic tone, and being 
apt to parade miraculous inter- 
ferences exerted in their behalf. 
But this sectarianism cannot hide 
their real merits: their disinterested- 
ness, their zeal, and their possession 
of that virtue which, to use the 
Captain’s words, Englishmen esteem 
beyond all others, undaunted per- 
sonal courage. 

We said we should again meet 
with Bishop Selwyn. He had fitted 
out a schooner of twenty tons, and 
was now cruising among these 
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islands with the view of obtaining 
volunteers for education in New 
Zealand, who might afterwards re- 
turn home and diffuse among their 
countrymen the advantages they 
had thus acquired. Captain Erskine 
falls in with the Bishop among the 
New Hebrides, and admires his 
boldness in sailing unarmed—no 
weapon of any kind having been 
allowed by him on board the Undine. 
But the perfect presence of mind 
and dignified bearing of Bishop 
Selwyn overawed even the savages 
of Eromango, whose hostility to 
white men is notorious. So it is 
wherever they go; every difficulty 
vanishes before this truly remark- 
able man, until, his number of 
pupils being complete, he departs 
for Auckland; and Captain Erskine’s 
company wave their adieus to the 
Ondine, admiring ‘ the commanding 
figure of the truly gallant Bishop of 
New Zealand, as steering his own 
little vessel, he stood, surrounded 
by the black heads of his disciples.’ 

We have said enough to show the 
great interest of Captain Erskine’s 
journal. We have only to add that 
it abounds with information respect- 
ing the ethnology, commerce, and 
navigation of Melanesia, and is 
illustrated by portraits and land- 
scapes. 

Dr. Thomson’s narrative* of his 
journey through the Himalaya 
mountains is almost too purely scien- 
tific in its character to occupy much 
of our space. The doctor seems to 
have eyes only for the flowers, and 
rocks, and glaciers that adorn or im- 
pede his way, and has scarcely a word 
to say of the inhabitants who may 
dwell beside it, or of his own train. 
Indeed, in reading his volume we 
were often impressed with the notion 
that he was absolutely alone—a sort 
of last man amid the awful solitude 
of those barren mountains: We can 
understand, therefore, how he was 
well entitled to the honour of giving 
his name to a rhododendron, and 
how valuable his labours have been 
to the botanist and geologist. Nor, 
perhaps, ought we to complain of 
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the absence of the human element 
from his journal; he knew his busi- 
ness, and has doubtless done it well. 
Yet travelling through regions al- 
most unknown to Europeans, lodg- 
ing in temples among idols of 
Buddha, encamping often at heights 
considerably greater than that of 
Mont Blanc, crossing mountain tor- 
rents by swinging bridges of willow 
twigs, Lelting awhile in the vale of 
Kashmir, and visiting the famous 
gardens of Shalimar, he might, we 
think, have made his narrative more 
picturesque without impairing its 
utilitarian qualities. And when he 
tells us in four lines how the inhabi- 
tants of a village where he was rest- 
ing turned out with drums to scare 
away the demons who were eclips- 
ing the sun; when en passant he 
mentions monasteries of Lamas; 
when he tells how the way-side was 
strewn with the skeletons of pack- 
horses, killed by fatigue under their 
burdens of merchandize ; when he 
describes partridge hunting in the 
plain of Iskardo—we feel a wish to 
Tr more of the villagers, and 
monks, and merchants, and hunts- 
men. But while we thus express 
what are perhaps unreasonable de- 
sires, we are bound to add that Dr. 
Thomson fully succeeds in impres- 
sing us with a very sublime idea of 
the region he explored, a vast table 
land, where the Scalene of the val- 
leys average some 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the moun- 
tain peaks ascend seven thousand 
higher. His book is adorned by 
two coloured plates of Iskardo, and 
illustrated by an elaborate map. 
Continuing our sojourn in Asia, 
we now take up Mr. Raikes’ Notes 
on the North-Western Provinces of 
India.t This, again, is a work 
hardly within the designation of 
travels, but as it presents us with 
some lively and graphic pictures of 
life among the Rajpoots we shall 
venture to include it in our review. 
Mr. Raikes’ official character gives 
him ample opportunities of observa- 
tion, andan evidently warm heart and 
genuine turn for humour enable him 
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to make the most of them. With- 
out pausing on his political views, 
which are favourable to the village 
system, we will at once borrow two 
stories from his work racy with 
oriental flavour. Mr. Raikes will 
allow us to plead our narrow 
space in excuse for abridgments 
which we must confess to be detri- 
mental. 


The rajpoot has the clannish feelings 
and feuds, the love of a ride across the 
border, the readiness to appeal to sword 
or club, which marked our Celtic fore- 
fathers. He has also the endurance of 
toil, the tenacity of purpose and affec- 
tion, the devotion to the household gods, 
the homestead and the soil, of our Saxon 
ancestors. Such was Holasi Singh, the 
elder of two brothers, proprietors of the 
village of Mullowlie, within Mr. Raikes’s 
district. Thrifty and industrious, their 
wealth attracted a party of dacoits ; 
Holasi was roused at dead of night, 
found his brother engaged with the rob- 
bers, and arrived only in time to avenge 
his death, and save the lives of his infant 
sons, of whom the elder was named 
Ewuz. Years passed away; Ewuz had 
married ; old Holasi, declining in life, 
had made over his estates to his son, 
Bijayee Singh, as fine a fellow (says Mr. 
Raikes) as you often meet, courageous 
and high-spirited as became a rajpoot, 
yet gentle asa lamb. The harmony of 
the family continued uninterrupted, 
until Ewuz Singh was stimulated, by his 
wife’s relations, to demand a division of 
the hereditary estate. To this he was 
entitled by law, but old Holasi, being 
strongly attached to the patriarchal style 
of life, obstinately resisted the partition. 
The case came before Mr. Raikes. It 
soon appeared that the division of the 
dwelling-house was the main source of 
difficulty. Both Ewuz and Bijayee were 
living in it, and neither would yield to 
the other. It was settled to refer the 
question to arbitration, and the collector 
was leaving the fort, when old Holasi, 
now so infirm that he had to be carried 
from place to place, eagerly called him 
back. ‘Sir, sir,’ he whispered, ‘ you 
must not go yet: you must do Holasi 
justice, or these lads will fight, and de- 
stroy themselves and me. ‘here is trea- 
sure buried in Mullowlie fort, and you 
must come and dig it up. Lift me up 
quick, lads, and carry me to the inner 
house.’ Scaring the women before them, 
his son and another stout fellow bore 
Holasi into the quadrangle. ‘Let me 
down there,’ screamed the old man, 
‘there.’ It was a room where Ewuz 
Singh’s wife had just been cooking her 
husband's ample meal. Fires were blaz- 
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ing, and vessels sending forth a savoury 
steam. ‘Away with all that,’ shouted 
Holasi, ‘out with the fire, away with 
the ashes; and now, my boys, dig.’ 
Ewuz said, ‘Sir, this is my house ; you 
may dig here, but you will allow me to 
dig in Bijayee Singh’s house ; there is 
the treasure, and not here.’ All agreed. 
Two sturdy fellows were soon working 
away, with the peculiar zeal of natives 
in digging down a neighbour’s wall, 
while Ewuz flinched, as if hurt, at every 
stroke of the spade. The diggers were 
buried to the shoulders, and patience 
was oozing away, when a_ spade 
struck upon an earthen pot, full of ru- 
pees. ‘There are more,’ cried Holasi, 
as they paused in their labour. So 
deeper and deeper the digging went on, 
till a brass vessel was reached, and 
hoisted out, also filled with coin. All 
went to work, some washing, some 
counting, the village bunyan weighing, 
and two tailors stitching large bags of 
cotton-cloth, for the money. It amounted 
to 8710 rupees. Now came the turn of 
Ewuz. But Bijayee’s apartments were 
long and dark ; Ewuz evidently did not 
know where to look. Growing despe- 
rate, ‘I'll go,’ he exclaimed, ‘and bring 
my mother; she knows all about it.’ 
Away he rushed, and returned presently, 
bearing in his arms what seemed a bun- 
dle of clothes. The old lady, emerging 
from the folds, looked round as if scared, 
and then, stretching out a withered fore- 
finger, pointed to a distant wall. A foot 
below the surface, Ewuz came upon an 
earthen vessel of coin. ‘My mother’s 
rupees !’ he exclaimed ; but the collector 
interposed. ‘When did your mother 
bury her treasure?” ‘Twenty years 
ago.” ‘ Then this is not hers, for here, 
see, is the head of Queen Victoria.’ It 
was, in fact, Bijayee’s money, buried at 
the close of the last harvest. But the 
old dame still kept her shrivelled finger 
pointed to the ground, and again Ewuz 
went to work. Mr. Raikes strolled out 
into the court ; he was recalled by a 
shout ; Ewuz was up to his knees in ru- 
pees. Together with what had been 
found before, there were now 21,804 ru- 
pees. The krotty question of its division 
was solved by Bijayee. ‘Take the 
money, sir,’ he said, addressing the col- 
lector, ‘I have plenty ; take it all, give 
it to Ewuz: only ask him’—and a tear 
trickled down his face,—‘ask him to 
love Holasi and me, and not to bring 
dissension into our home ; other money 
I can get, but where shall I find another 
brother?” Ewuz melted, and fell at his 
brother's feet. The reconciliation was 
complete, and, we are glad to learn, has 
continued undisturbed. 


Our second story is of a different 
s 
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kind, and may remind our readers of 
Picciola. 


A friend of the author was walking 
through the ward of his district gaol, 
where the prisoners under trial were 
confined, when he was accosted by a 
middle-aged man, with small, red-looking, 
wild eyes, grizzled hair, and a forehead 
running up to point. ‘They killed my 
child,’ he reiterated, ‘they killed my 
child! I brought him up from so high,’ 
lowering his hand near to the ground; ‘I 
watched him, and cherished him; but 
they killed him without any fault or 
crime.’ Inquiry brought out that the 
prisoner was on trial for murder, and the 
child he thus lamented was a pet tree 
which had been cut down by the police. 
A native supplied the details. Beerbul, 
the prisoner, was a parcher of grain by 
trade, an odd reserved sort of man, with- 
out children, who cared for nobody but 
his old wife, and for nothing but one pet 
tree, which he had planted when a boy, 
and married, after his own marriage, to 
a well in his court-yard. Every morn- 
ing he and his wife poured water over 
the tree, which they looked upon as 
their child. By ill-luck, a branch of the 
tree overhung the adjoining wall, and 
damaged the plaster by its droppings. 
The neighbour, Putnee Mul, demanded 
that it should be cut off, but Beerbul had 
no notion of mutilating his beloved tree, 
and returned a cross answer. Putnee 
went to the police, complained that the 
tree opened a road for robbers to his 
house, and obtained a too hasty order 
for its being felled. This was done. 
Beerbul came home in the evening with 
a basket of leaves for his oven on his 
head, and found his wife crying and 
beating her breast, and his door-way 
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blocked up with the fallen tree. Putnee 
called out, ‘ Well, Beerbul, will you do 
as I bid you in future, or not?’ Beerbul 
was silent, but murder was in his heart. 

Next morning, as Putnee Mul came 
out in the early dawn, he saw what 
looked like three lights under his neigh- 
bour’s wall; two were the blood-red eyes 
of Beerbul, the third was his match. 
The next instant Putnee was on the 
ground, with four bullets from the match- 
lock in his heart. Beerbul then sprang 
upon the corpse, hacked off the arms 
and the head and stuck them on the 
trunk and branches of his tree, and then 
stooping down, drank from the hollow of 
his hand three mouthfuls of his enemy’s 
blood. This done he reloaded his match- 
lock, and with it and his sword, dagger, 
bow and arrows, took his post on the 
roof of his house. Hours passed on, but 
none were bold enough to seize the 
murderer. A dog came to smell at the 
body, and Beerbul pinned him to the 
ground with an arrow. The day and 
the night went by, and his wife could be 
heard encouraging him, ‘ Well done, 
rajah! die like a man, and never let 
them tie your hands.’ The police sur- 
rounded the house, but none ventured 
within range of the matchlock. But at 
the close of the second day, Beerbul was 
induced to descend by an artifice, 
pounced upon, and secured. The trial 
ended in his being sent to the kala panee, 
or black water, as transportation is 
termed up the country. 

And with this anecdote we must 
take leave at once of Mr. Raikes’ 
pleasant volume, and of the other 
travellers with whom we have been 
journeying. 


PIA: 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HE story of Pia, a daughter of the noble house of the Tolommei, of 

Sienna, who fell a victim to the jealousy of her husband, Nello da 
Pietra, in the Tuscan Maremma, is familiar to the reader of Dante, who 
has suggested the whole tragedy of an event, no doubt familiar to his con- 
temporaries, in a few pregnant lines :— 


Ricordi ti di me che son la Pia, 

Sienna mi fece, disfece la Maremma, 

Sal’ si colui che’ nnellata pria 

Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma.—Purg. c. v. 


Following the suggestion of these lines, the Marquis de Belloy has con- 


structed, with considerable skill, a tragedy in one act, called Mal’aria, which 
was recently in the full run of popularity at the Comédie Frangaise, when 
its further representation was forbidden by the Emperor. The reason of this 
prohibition has never been stated. Certainly it is not to be found in the 
treatment of this tragical incident, which, for a French drama, is unusually 
free from extravagance ; while, unlike the bulk of what is presented on the 
French stage, it exacts no false sympathy with guilt. The passions with 
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whichitdealsare, perhaps, too alien from our own to make thepiece acceptable 
on our stage; but as a literary work it is full of merit. The tone is tho- 
roughly Italian, and as a remarkable effort to condense a tragedy into one 
act, we have thought an adaptation into English might not be uninteresting 
to our readers. Of course we have dealt freely in making such alterations 
as we conceived most likely to bring the work into harmony with English 
tastes. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Count Netto petra Prerra, a noble Sienese. 

Don Casimo, Prior of a neighbouring Convent. 

Fravio, a Gentleman-at-Arms, in the service of the Count. 
Pra pe Totommet, Wife of Count NEtLo pEiLta Prerra. 
Mita, @ young girl, in the service of the Countess. 


The scene lies in the Tuscan Maremma, towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. 


A hall in a chateau. Door in centre. An apartment opens out on left ; on 


the right a window, barricaded with iron stanchions. A Gothic couch R., 
with a table. 


Count (discovered seated, with a book in his hand). 

I'll read no more. Some fascination draws 

Me ever back to this accursed book. 

What wretch was he who gave his nights and days 

To wring from nature all her secret banes, 

Compound and label them, like vulgar wares, 

And make a ghastly merchandise of death ? 

What I would have this shows me how to gain: 

But oh, not thus, not thus! 

[ Rises. Looks restlessly towards door n. 
* What keeps this monk 

So long within her chamber? Does she trust 

Him with the secret she withholds from me, 

And make to him confession of the love 

Which bars me from the portals of her heart ? 

Oh, how I loved this woman! Loved? Love still! 

To know her soul mine, as her hand is, were 

Supremest bliss. But this can never be. 

Yet, if not mine, no other man shall boast 

He won the prize I wrestled for in vain. 

Death only shall dispute my bride with me, 

And him will I encounter by her side, 

It matters not how soon! 

| The Prior enters from the chamber of the CounTEss. 

At last he comes. Good even, holy father! 

How fares it with my gentle lady, pray ? 

Men laud your cunning in the leech’s eraft, 

Not less than they extol your piety. 

[ look that she may profit much by both. 

What of her malady? Not grave, I trust. 

How’s this? You do not answer—and that look? 
Prior. You've sought my aid, sir, somewhat tardily. 
Count. How? Tardily? What means this freezing tone? 

Speak! Tell me all! What fear is in your thoughts ? 

Within the last few days her eyes have gained 

All their old lustre, and her cheek its bloom ; 

Smiles sat upon her lips, her tones were glad, 

And health seem’d living in her frame anew. 

What blight has come to change all in an hour? 
Prior. Trust not, my lord, this fleeting gleam. Our art 

Warns us to dread it as a fatal sign. 

Even death at times puts on a masking guise. 
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Death! And no remedy? 
But one. 


Say on— 


What must be done? 

Remove her hence at once— 
From the Maremma’s pestilential air! 
To-morrow—nay, to-night, this very hour, 
If it be not even now, perchance, too late, 
Nay, nay, you must mistake. It cannot be! 
So soon to suffer— 

I do not mistake. 
Your words have struck a cold fear to my heart. 
Iam to blame. Intent upon the cares 
Of patching up old flaws, adjusting feuds, 
Stopping the breaches of ungainful waste, 
Which long neglect and absence had engendered 
In my domains in the Maremma here, 
T had forgot the dangers of the climate. 
We shall depart to-morrow. Yet, now I think— 
Not that I would inake question of your skill,— 
You, father, though a stranger—from the north, 
"Tis said—have sojourned here some twenty years, 
Defying death, yet daily fronting it. 
How comes it, then, this malady, I pray, 
Is so capricious, working, as *twould seem, 
In six short months, more mischief on my wife, 
Than on yourself in twenty years? Go to! 
’Tis something else— 

Nay, this, but this! The air 
Of the Maremma works in concert with 
An illness nurtured by the selfsame cause : 
The heart’s home-sickness, sir—a wasting bane, 
That fires the eye with an unnatural light, 
Puts a wan wistfulness into the smile, 
Brings old familiar haunts and faces back 
In the brief radiance of a feverish dream, 
Straight to be quenched in tears—a bane, my lord, 
That o’er a sick mind throws a deadlier gloom. 
Such is the malady, my lord, that now 
Consumes the sources of your lady’s life, 
But which may be arrested by a prompt 
Removal hence to town—by gaiety— 
Nay, sir, proceed! And by a lover 

Count! 

Oh, holy father, you mistake my thought. 
I would not on my Countess lay the charge 
Of such disloyalty as you surmise. 
But did a husband's love suffice her heart, 
Would she so droop and fade for weariness ? 
Some far-off image—memory, perchance,— 
We are not always masters of our dreams. 
You are no wiser on this point than I. 
She is not like to trust her confessor 
With what she does not whisper to herself. 
In such case silence is no sacrilege. 


Prior (indignantly). My lord, my lord, you shall not snare me thus. 


Count. 


“ather, they fool us for their purposes ! 

As for myself, heaven knows, though bow’d with grief, 
Tortured with jealousy, I hold my wife 

Worthy of boundless honour and regard. 
But there be those about her not so pure. [ Rises. 
The plot—I see it all !—was ripe to-day. 
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A most convenient weariness is this! 
Who ever died of weariness ? 
And you 
Think me, belike, suborn’d to aid their scheme ? 
You, father? No! °Tis Mila I accuse— 
Mila, the chosen attendant of my wife ; 
A light-brained country girl, who day and night 
Dreams of the town, and scores of suitors there ; 
And being bent to get away from here, 
Gives out my wife is ill;—cajoles yourself 
To trust her story—laughing all the while 
At the good simple priest’s credulity. [Sits down. 
Prior (aside). Great heaven, forgive me my suspicious thoughts ! 

[Zo the Count. 
My lord, ’tis fit that I be frank with you. 
For some time past a rumour has been rife, 
Which centres darkly on yourself. *Tis said, 
That, goaded on by jealousy to seek 
A vengeance dark, deliberate, and sure, 
You wittingly expose your innocent wife 
To this miasmal atmosphere of death. 
What matters it to me what babblers say ? 
If there be danger, they must see I share it. 
This atmosphere, that shrivels up the lips, 
Has breathed on mine ;—this fever of the blood, 
This languor of the soul, I too partake. 
Think you I know it not? Have I not read 
In your wild eye the traces of your pangs ? 
Seen that a kindred fire consumes you, too, 
And that, if death shall bear your lady hence, 
You will go down with her into the grave ? 
This is your purpose—your desire, your hope. 
No more—no more! We shall depart to-night. 
Yes; save her, oh my son! She is most pure 
And loyal. Nothing have I learned from her 
Of you, or your designs. Should evil thoughts 
Assail you, listen to her voice alone! 
Sienna, when you wedded her, foretold 
A happy issue to the feuds that long 
Had ranged your sires in sanguinary strife. 
Blight not this golden promise. Watch yourself; 
Distrust the blood that courses in your veins. 
What you have thought is only known to heaven, 
This angel, and myself. Adieu, my son! 
Doubt her no more, and all may yet be well. [E£vit. 

Count (alone). How cheaply may an angel's name be bought! 

An air of meek contrition, folded hands, 
Some penitential words—the thing is done ! 
Oh, this repentance may find grace above, 
But not with frail humanity like mine. 
I must have vengeance on this cruel girl, 
Whom they call angel. She bewails, I know, 
The false step of a moment, yet would die 
Far rather than divulge her lover’s name. 
Ah, would I ne’er had known her—ne’er been born ! 
Fain would I die alone, no crime but one 
Upon my soul; but some fiend urges me 
To drag her down with me into the grave. 
Still is the image present to my thoughts 
Of one that dries a hypocritic tears, 
Rich with my treasure, with my jewel blest— 
Oh cruel Pia! How I[ love her still! 
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A word would save her. Why conceal this name P 
That mystery broke, I would forgive her all, 
Spare her, and die content, but to have seen 
My rival for one moment face to face. 
But yield her up to one, who now, perchance,— 
Even now, stalks like a phantom round these walls, 
To pounce upon my wealth! Oh hell, to die 
Ere our good swords have cross’d! Bear witness, heaven, 
"Tis he that tortures her—'tis he that kills, 
*Tis he that roused this hell within my soul! 
[A trumpet heard without. 
A trumpet! [ Goes to window. 
Ha! A horse, all white with foam! 
The rider wears the Tolommei’s garb. 
He bears a letter. Now, his errand done, 
He turns his steed, and straight is gone again. 
Enter Fuavio with a letter, which he delivers to the Count. 
"Tis even as I surmised. Her father’s hand! 
[ Reads the letter, then turns to Fiavio. 
Nothing was told this messenger, I hope? 
Fravio. Nothing, my lord. 
Count. "Tis well. Give order straight, 
That no one be admitted to the castle 
These next two days, and bear a wary eye. 
Away! [ Exit Fiavio. 
Her father to be here to-morrow! 
Well! Let him come! Some rumour, sure, has reach’d him. 
He says to-morrow. I reply, To-day! 
[Sits down and resumes the book. 
Come, trusty counsellor, advise me now. 
Let me peruse the place again. Ha! Good! 
Tis here! (Reads.) ‘ The elixir of the Magian kings. 
A subtle poison, of exceeding power, 
Exhales a fragrance pleasant to the sense, 
And brings about a gentle, painless death.’ 
Good, I would have it so! ‘If smelt to only, 
Slowly it works, but still with certainty ; 
In such case ‘tis but to increase the dose.’ 
Oh, excellent device of science, thus 
To deaden pain—delighting while it kills. 
Here is the poison, then, which freezes up 
The blood, yet pains not,—leaves no trace behind. 
Its action may be counteracted, too, 
Should she relent, or I repent me. Here 
I hold the antidote, in case of need. 
Once more I'll see her; and this time, belike, 
I may learn all, without these desperate means. 
Oh, may she speak that word, and from herself 
Avert the peril to my rival’s head! 
Grant, oh ye heavens! he fall into my hands, 
That she may live! But let me forth awhile, 
To cool the fever of my brain, and still 
The raging pulses of my tortured heart, 
Before I seek this final interview. 
[As he turns to go out, he is met by Mita, who enters with 
a bouquet in her hand and starts back, alarmed, on seeing 
him. 
Ha, Mila, still with the accustomed gift ! 
Mita (with embarrassment). My Lord! 
Count (taking the bouquet). What brilliancy, what charming tints! 
They grow choice flowers in the Maremma, girl? 
Mita. Sir, my betrothed-—— 
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Count. Oh, Beppo? <A good youth. 
Mina. Oh no! 
Count. Luig 
Mita. No, sir. 
Count. How, another ? 
His name is—Ah, well, well, I see you blush. 
But, Mila, have a care. Not yet sixteen, 
And with a secret! (Aside.) Heavens! What fire is here! 
(Aloud) When girls are silent, ’tis because they love. 
[ Aside, and crossing to left. 
This lily never bloom’d in the Maremma, 
These flowers were by no rustic’s hand arranged. 
Perhaps they hide some letter? No! But stay. 
Have I not somewhere heard, that in the East 
Flowers are disposed, by rules well understood, 
To bear the secret messages of love ? 
I charge these flowers with mine. 
[ Empties the contents of a phial on the bouquet. 
Mita. Heavens, what a look! 
Pray, let me have my flowers, my lord! ‘They’ll fade. 
Count. I never saw more beautiful. 
Mita. Indeed 
I had to travel for them many a mile. 
You are not angry, sir? 
Count. Angry? Oh no, 
At such sweet thoughtfulness how could I be? 
Take back your flowers. 
Mita. Oh thanks! 
[ She is about to smell to them when the Count snatches 
them from her. 
Count. On second thoughts 
I will myself present them to the Countess. 
Go, child, and say that I await her here. 
Mita. Oh, thanks, my lord, this is so kind of you! [Kyvit L. 
Count (alone). They are all leagued against me, yet not one 
Can I find open to assault, not one. 
Why, even this girl, I’ve had her dogg’d in vain. 
There is a general compact to betray me. 
So near the goal, I feel my purpose fail. 
[Looking at the bouquet. 
Poor flowers! The tears lie heavy on your leaves. 
Weep on, weep on, for ye shall work her doom. 
No, let her live! I will destroy them. Yet 
Perchance they are a present from his hand 
Perchance he cull’d them for her yesterday 
And though he did, what matter? Such a death 
Were much too cruel. Let me hence! 
Fiavio (appearing at centre door). Are you 
Alone, my lord? 
Count. Speak low ! 
Fravio (advancing). One of our people 
Has just come in, who tells me that he saw 
Near Civitella, at the break of day, 
A troop of cavaliers, all arm’d, upon 
The march to this chateau. 
Count (aside). Ha, is it soP 
Her father here already ! 
Fravio. Striking off 
By a cross path, he has headed them an hour 
Or more. 
Count. ‘Tis well! Anhour? That will suffice. 
Fravio. Ah, I forgot. One of the party sent 


iP 
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A bunch of flowers to Mila, who, no doubt, 
Expected them. 
Ha, flowers? (Aside.) "Tis he, "Tis he! 
Father and lover both array’d against me. 
[Zo Fuavio. 
Go find this man, and bid him wait forme. [zit Fravio. 
Count (alone). And so, Count Tolommei, you would fain 
Surprise us; but you'll find us on the watch. 
Now to prepare to give you fitting welcome ! 
[ Places the bouquet on the table, and exit through door 
in centre. 
Enter Miia and Countsss. 
Mita. How! no one here? Gone! and my flowers? What shame! 
Countess. Mila, I’ve told you not to blame the Count. 
He suffers at the least as much as I, 
Without complaint. It makes him wayward,—moody. 
Mita. And so he wreaks his humours upon us. 
Countess. Hush! Nota word against him! Once for all 
Remember that he expiates with me 
My fault, and not his own. Forget not this, 
My girl, and in some future day, when we 
Have left this castle, never to return, 
Should some dark legend on its walls be traced, 
And men speak evil of him, let your voice 
Be raised in his defence. Oh, then repeat 
This secret of my life, and for my sake 
Protect my lord and his good name from wrong ! 
Mita. For your sake? Well, I will obey. But ne’er 
Shall fraud or force make me accuse you, madam. 
Countess. No more. I suffer somewhat less to-day ; 
I do not seem to need your arm’s support. 
My spirits are more cheerful, and I long 
To look upon the sky. [ Approaches the window. 
How beautiful! 
Ye spreading pines, ye old primeval oaks, 
And thou, calm lake, the mirror of the sky, 
How fair ye are! What fragrance from the earth, 
As from an altar heap’d with flowerets, steams ! 
And yonder sea, that stretches far away, 
Its deep blue fading in a silver line! 
I love and bless thee, thou fair Tuscan land. 
And yet I own, another place it is 
To which I fain had spoke my last farewell. 
Hear me, kind heaven, show it these eyes once more, 
That so my sunset may reflect my dawn ; 
Though but a moment, grant me yet to see 
My own sweet native soil. My prayer is heard ! 
Is this the murmur of m childhood’s stream, 
Laving the long hair of the willows? Hush! 
My garden’s balmy breath salutes my cheek! 
Yes, yes, it is no dream! What joy to tread 
This velvet sward again! Who spoke of dying ? 
Mita. Oh, my poor mistress ! 
CounrEss. Castle of my sires, 
Grand even in ruin! War has scathed thy front, 
And o’er the scars of thy proud battlements 
The ivy and the jasmine thickly creep. 
See, Mila, see the white swans in the fosse, 
The towers reflected in the trembling waves, 
And yon old man. Itis my father! Hark, 
He calls tome. Icome. Who dares restrain me ? 
Know you it is my father? Let me go! 
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My father! Ah, these bars! Where am I then? 
What dream was this? Ah me, death comes so slowly ! 
[Mita assists her to the couch. 
What have I said? Nay, child, dry up your tears! 
Mita (observing the bouquet on the table). 
No, let me weep! But look, here are my flowers! 
Countess (taking the bouquet in her hand). 
See how unjust you were! "Tis plain he left 
Your gift for me, and will no doubt return. 
You cannot think how kind he used to be,— 
With what a proud timidity he watch’d 
My every wish, and hover’d round my path! 
And yet, when yielding to my father’s wish, 
And Ais assiduous cares, I wedded him, 
Like you, I trembled in his sight. He knew 
A childish fancy had forestall’d my heart, 
And well can I divine the bitter pangs 
This knowledge must have caused him. But at first 
He was so tender, so forbearing, kind, 
That day by day he grew into my heart, 
Displacing thence my early girlish dream. 
One day you'll learn this sweet and serious care, 
This grave imperious charm, this holy bond, 
Where love is mingled with respect and awe. 
But tell me, child, where did you find these flowers ? 
How’s this! You hesitate ? 
I was forbid— 
But what of that? What have I to conceal ? 
(Aside.) And yet I vow'd! Tell her I must! 
(Aloud.) Know, then, 
One day, as I was walking by myself 
Down by the river, on the opposite bank 
I spied a flower so lovely, I resolved 
To have it ; so I bared my feet, and stepp'd 
Into the stream, when all at once a man 
Sprung from the thicket and stood full before me. 
Countess. A robber? 
Mita. No, a man of noble air. 
Countess. Proceed. 
Mina. For whom these flowers? he said. I answer’d, 
Sir, for my mistress! Do you serve, said he, 
The noble lady, whom her io they say P 
But for your sake I'll not repeat— 
CounrTEss. He said P 
Mita. What we all know; and what is more, he vow’d, 
No saint in heaven was purer than yourself ; 
And though a stranger to you, so he said, 
He'd gladly die could he withdraw you hence ; 
A thousand questions ask’d he, with an air 
So tender !— 
CounrTsEss, You replied? You stay’d to hea: ? 
Mita. How could I else ? He spoke to me of you. 
Besides, he had my slippers in his hand, 
Which I had taken off to cross the stream. 
You smile—but could I go with feet all bare ? 
Well, in a word he would not let me part 
Till I had promised him to come again, 
To meet him there the Tuesday afterward. 
Countess. Ah, foolish girl! That is to-day. 
Mita. It is. 
Countess. You will not go ? 
Mixa. I have but just returned. 
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He met me as I went, arm’d head to foot, 
And gave this nosegay tome. How, my lady, 
Do you reject it? 
(aside). Woe is me! I die. 
The very thing he dreaded. If their beauty 
Surprise your mistress, were his very words, 
And she suspects you, not a word of me, 
Nor of forgotten friends, but tell her this, 
That she may crush them not beneath her feet, 
These flowers, the present of a stranger's hand, 
Bloom’d in her father’s gardens yester morn. 
My father, do you say? Oh b lessed gift! 
I may then press them freely to my heart, 
Inhale, without a blush, their sweet perfume ! 
My father’s gardens! Oh, my soul revives! 
These lovely flowers! Remember, if I die, 
That I would have them near me in the tomb. 
Look at this golden broom, this dazzling rose ! 
Heaven has sown beauty wide through every land, 
But underneath no other skies, methinks, 
ill one behold such gardens, half so fair, 

As those that bloom around my father’s halls. 
This smilax must have drunk my own dear stream ; 
They used to praise its dark enamell’d tints 
Against my cheek, its coral tendrils twined 
Among my dusky tresses. Put it on. 
No, place it on a brow more fit to wear it. 
(While Mita is engaged in adjusting the flowers in her hair. 
Would you believe, my girl, that far, far hence, 
Hearts have been found,—thank heaven! not often found,— 
So soil’d and stain’d by the polluting air, 
And weariness of cities—men so vile, 
And women, too, alas! sometimes—who’ve mix’d 
Poison with the pure perfume of a flower? 


Mita (aside). Poison! Great heaven! This deadly paleness— 


Count. 


Countess. 


Count. 


[ Snatches the nosegay from the hand of the CountEss. The 
Count, who has entered a short time before, advances and 
takes it from her. 

Ah! 
What is the matter, Mila? 
(Smelis to the bouquet.) I rejoice 
To find you stirring, madam. (7b Mita. You may go. 
We would be private with your mistress here. | Exit Mina. 

[Count restores the bouquet to the CountEss, who throws 
it hastily down upon the table. 

It is enough my hand has touch’d the flowers, 
To make you cast them from you with disdain. 
Your pardon ! 
Ever this sarcastic tone ? 

You do me wrong, my lord, most heavy wrong. 
What are the flowers to me when you are by? 
Your eyes with sorrow wan are all I see, 
In them I read the pangs that rack your heart, 
Seek in them, oh in vain! some glimpse of joy. 
Ah, to rekindle that—one gleam, but one— 
Chase with my words the trouble from your brow, 

Calm for one day the agonies I cause, 
i ‘d give my life—alas ! I would, I would! 
Madam, I doubt it not. Death is your hope. 
Even now you deck yourself to welcome him, 
Daily and nightly you hold converse with him, 
On him bestow the charms that make you fair; 
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The tomb for you is but a bed, no more, 
Fragrant with flowers, and wooing, where you 
To sink into a long luxurious sleep. 

Countess. Ah no, my lord. Life, even when bitterest, is 
A tyrant whom we love, although he wounds. 
Oh, with what rapture would I cling to it, 
Would but your anger yield to my despair, 

If trusted, loved, as once, my days roll’d on 
Betwixt my father and yourself in peace. 
When you condemn me, Nello, you forget, 
Till this grief found me, I was but a child. 
Speak but the wish, I am ready to live on. 
Oh say, resign’d to bear a life you loathe! 
No, Pia, no, you die without regret, 

Clasping your secret to your heart—cold, calm, 
Too proud to sully my name or your own, 
But all too full of his for mine to find 

The sorriest corner there! What is the world, 
What sunshine or our weary life to you? 
You look to find a better world beyond— 

Oh, I am jealous of the heavens themselves ! 
A world where I shall never meet you, for 
Within its limits I may never come! 

Countess (rising). You fright me, Nello. What wild words are these ? 

Count. So death but part us, you will smile on death. [Sits down Le 

Countess (going up to him). Nello, this frenzy drives me to despair. 
Come forth from these black labyrinths of doubt, 
Rend from your eyes this curtain of thick night, 
And recognise your wife for what she is. 

I am not what your tortured fancy paints, 
Living I suffer—suffer if I die. 

Death, as I see it through a mist of tears, 

Is blank to me as life, and as unlovely. 

Yet would you pardon—oh yes, would you once 
Forgive the wrong so bitterly atoned, 

Oh, how you might enamour me of life, 

By giving me an aim, a proud desire, 

A hope, howe’er remote, to win you back. 
Then, Nello, then, oh I should fear to die. 

How sweet a task it were for you and me, 
Bravely to tread this new path side by side, 
Each cheer'd by each, and bearing each our load, 
Which every day should lighten in the joy 

Of the returning dawn of golden hours. 

So cheer'd, the heart would falter not, nor fail, 
And we might find again—— 

OUNT. No more, no more! 
(Aside.) Oh, how her words confound me! Who, to hear, 
To see her, but must deem her pure from guile? 
(Aloud.) And so my cruelty—my fell designs, 
Might in your pity be redeem’'d at last? 

Oh, could I hope for that ! 

CounrTEss. I see your thought ; 
That this should be, to you seems hopeless, wild ; 
I own it hard, yet not impossible. 

For one who bears a noble knightly name 

To hide him in a pestilential waste, 

To kill a wife there, is an act abhorr’d, 

And mark’d for infamy by all mankind : 

Yet on this victim of a jealous rage, 

His vietim, with a softer eye can look. 
Passion so erring, such dark frenzied thoughts 
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Deserve her pity, who hath caused them all ; 

And when this man, blameless till then, and ‘brave, 
Who, if he fell, by love was hurl’d from high, 

Led back by love, regains his former self, 

Stoops for forgiveness, begs to be beloved, 


Then 
Then ? 
Oh then, in some far distant spot 
For these twin hearts are blessings yet in store. 
And in this pilgrimage you'd follow me? 
I would! 
You could find courage for the task ! 
But he, this lover—he, who, mask’d in night, 
Held parley with you at your balcony, 
He whom your silence shields from my revenge, 
Shall he, I pray thee, bear us company P 
[Countess covers her face with her hands ; the Count con- 
tinues pacing up and down the chamber as he speaks. 
This phantom who makes havoc of my sleep, 
This man, whose hand, perchance, I’ve clasp'd in mine, 
This mask, that vanish’ ‘Pin the shapeless night, 
But left a stinging whisper in mine ear, 
Which murmurs evermore, ‘ She loves thee not!’ 
Nello! 
Who at this very hour, belike, 
Boasts of his triumph ’mongst his wassail friends, 
And drowning my dishonour in his cups, 
Completes the revel with his mistress’s name ! 
Nello! [Falls fainting at his feet. 
Good heavens! What have I done? 
[Raises her, and places her on the couch R. 
Fear not. 
I am dying, Nello; this blow is the last. 
Yet is there something I would say before 
I die ; heaven knows it is the very truth. 
My sole crime was this fatal interview, 
Granted in pity to importunate prayers. 
It was the farewell to that childhood’s love, 
Whose story I have told you 
Then it was ——? 
The object of that love of early years, 
The heart's first dream, which, for a time, despite 
Myself, disputed its command with you. 
Weaken’d by absence, it was waning out 
Before my gratitude for all your care, 
When his return, unlook’d for—fear, surprise, 
Oh, I was wrong! Yet all he ask’d was this, 
To see me but a moment, to receive 
A sentence less relentless from my lips, 
A farewell less unkind—the heart needs such ! 
Sentence? Farewell? What proof have I of that? 
The oath I swear in this my dying hour, 
These lonely walls, these iron bars, yourself! 
ae surety have I in these iron bars? 
Can love not force them in a thousand ways ? 
Lacks he a messenger—a bird will serve, 
An arrow, or a nosegay waft his tale. 
I understand your meaning. Be it so! 
I'll not defend myself. Yet one word more! 
Look in my face ; then say, if you read there 
The traces of disloy alty and shame ! 
No, no, guilt never spoke in tones like these 
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I feel your words are true, and I believe them, 
Deaf to all promptings else. That look, that voice, 
Suspicion cannot live within their sphere. 
Oh, could you know how long this hungry heart 
Has waited, Pia, for one word of thine, 
How all its golden dreams came rushing back 
At one sweet gleam of kindness in your eyes! 
Then at your feet I was content to live, 
Or die—I cared not, if ’twere pity, duty— 
You loved me, Pia—loved, and I was happy. 
My watchful tenderness had won your soul, 
When this man came— 
CounTEss. He could not alter me. 
Count. Say, then, what made you countenance his suit? 
Emboldened by your silence, he hopes on, 
Believes you love him— 
CounrzEss. As a sister might. 
Count. Too much for me, and not enough for him! 
Countsss. He looks for, hopes for nothing more, I swear. 
Did I not know he holds your honour dear, 
Dear as my own, I aol abhor the man 
I now, perforce, must pity and respect. 
By heavens, I long to see him more and more! 
But this true squire, this brother, this tame slave 
Of duty, has made shipwreck of my life, 
To black perdition hurl’d my soul, and I 
Will not believe you, madam, till your lips 
Reveal the caitiff’s name. Your life and mine 
Depend upon that word. Do you consent? 
Countess. No! 
Count. If I vow’d I should forget this name, 
That, undivulged, thus tortures me, or if 
Oblivion were impossible, should swear 
To crush all thoughts of vengeance in my heart ? 
Countess. Alas, alas ! 
Count. For mark, this mystery would 
Make me suspect my very brother's self. 
He came once to Sienna. Ha, you smile! 
Countess. 1? Oh sweet heavens! 
Count. And why not he, as well 
As any other man, or rather he? 
Oh, I grow mad! Gods! whom would I not kill, 
That 1 might fling his heart down at your feet, 
And say, ‘ "Tis his!’ 
CounrtEss. That name, my lord, my tongue 
Shall never speak. Revenge, with all your race, 
Is native in the blood, and, though you swore 
By every holiest vow, a day would come, 
When words, oaths, all would fail to curb your hand. 
Count. Ah, how you love this man! 
CounrTESS. Love? I would save 
Both from a crime. 
Count. And make a double victim 
Countess. Would I might fall the only sacrifice, 
And by my death redeem another's life ! 
Count. And whose that other's? His alone, ay, his! 
Mock me no more! I read it in your soul, 
"Tis some base churl you shroud up from my wrath, 
Shame, and not love, puts gyves upon your tongue, 
Shame to have stoop’d to a debasing choice. 
My rival's name- 
Countrss. Is peer, sir, to your own, 
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And were my life now to begin anew, 
I would desire no better, nobler name ; 
7 or he that bears it bears a soul as high 
As his proud titles, which were worthless else. 
Brave, but the terror of his foes alone, 
Respecting my position, sir, and yours, 
Bearing his sorrow meekly, he would ne’er, 
Like a foul spider, have enmesh’d his prey 
Within his coils in loathsome nook obscure, 
To gnaw it slowly, surely, noiselessly. 
Lover or spouse, if love had warped his brain 
To murderous thoughts against his mistress, he 
Had slain her by one open blow, not slunk 
Accomplice of the vaporous pestilence ! 
My wrath shall make thee tremble ! 

Tremble? I, 
A daughter of the Tolommei? Oft 
Our ancestors have met in battle gripe ; 
When did they quail before each other’s frown P 
Their sinews, sir, are yours—their heart is mine! 
Slay, but no outrage! Take such vengeance as 
Befits your lineage. My life is yours, 
To expiate my fault, if fault it be. 
Destroy the spirit’s mansion, how you will, 
But save its mistress from indignity. 
Urge me no more; I bear unto my grave 
That name, nor you, nor any one shall know. 
Defend your lover, madam, to my shame! 
Count della Pietra, I defend your wife ; 
Against yourself defend your honour—mine. 
But I am weak, ili, suffering—most unfit 
Longer to urge a parley, w hich but serves 
To quicken wounds that rankle. What, beside, 
Would it avail me? The disguise is dropped, 
And the conditions of the bargain clear : 
Die, or denounce the object of your hate! 
My choice is made. Death! ‘Tis already near. 
False to the last! I look’d for nothing less. 
Madam, but one word more, and I have done. 


Your father— 
My father !— 


Hearing vague reports 
Of what you suffer—sufferings charged on me, 
But ignorant of the story of my wrongs— 
Is coming ? 
Ay, to-day. 

My father! I 
Shall see him—he may—<And to you, my lord, 
I owe this! 

See, I hold his lettex here. 
Thanks, thanks, my lord! I was unkind, ungrateful. 
Less than you think; for these same tardy thanks, 
They are, in sooth, but little due to me. 
Within an hour your father should be here. 
But mark me, madam, he or I must die. 
You shall not see him. 
How! Not see him! Who 
Shall step between the father and his child? 
Death, that even now sits darkly in your eyes. 
Who told you what my sufferings are ? 
My heart, 

That shares them—my blood iced in my veins like yours, 
By the same poison! 
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CounTESS. 


Whose hand gave it? 
Count. 


Mine! 
Mine, in these flowers my hate suspected. 
How! 
I have deserved my fate. 
When hope had dawn’d— 


CounTEss. 
These flowers? Just Heaven! 
Oh yes! "Tis death indeed. 
My father— 
Count. Listen! You may see him still— 
You still may live to nurse his failing years. 
Countess. Ah, you deceived me, then? 
Count No, madam, no! 
But my resolve gives way before your anguish. 
The hand that dealt the wound can heal it too: 
This perfume (holding out a phial)— 
Give it me! 
Live for your father! 
"Tis his command. Hark to that warlike air, 
The Tolommei’s March ! 
CovunTEss. The air I loved. 
O yes! I would live still! Give me! 
[ Grasps the phial, and is about to smell to it. 
His name? 


CountTegESS. 
Count. 


Count. 
Countess (pushes away the phial). 
Never! 
(drawing his sword). 
Dead with her secret! Dead! 
Now, then, to sell my life dear 
My brain reels round ; 
Flavio ! 


[ Dies. 
Count 
My vengeance foil’d! 
at the least! 
my arm is powerless! Ho, 

Fravto (enters hastily). 
My lord, your people have thrown down their arms. 
Count 'Tolommei— 

Admit him! Let him come; 

He'll find his daughter with her bridegroom here ! 
| Falls, and dies at the feet of the CounrTEsS. 


Count. 


A GERMAN FIRST OF 


VAIN! rain! rain!—nothing but 
rain! 
water, and the partridges’ eggs hope- 
lessly immersed! 'The poor draggled 
parent pair, scrambling half-way up 
the hedge bank, crouching amongst 
the dank rotting grass and brambles, 
ruefully gazing at the wreck of their 
paternal and maternal, and of our 
lirst of September hopes! Poor 
little wee things, with bits of egg- 
shell sticking about them, paddling 
along theplashy high-roads, squashed 
by every fat farmer’s gig and hig- 
gler’s cart, their parents’ natural 
feelings too utterly washed out by 
the eternal drizzle to make them 
take the trouble of looking for an 
addled ant’s egg or watery fly 
(drowned, possibly, the week before 
last) for their gaping and staggering 
offspring : everything, in short, ren- 
dering it a dead certainty that on 


All the ditches full of 


SEPTEMBER. 


the ‘next first’ we shall have no- 
thing rising before us but barren 
pairs or pluffy cheepers. 

Such were the miseries reported 
to us by the head-keeper, in a min- 
gled state of grief and ale, last June; 
and too truly have his expectations 
been fulfilled. Who has shot any- 
thing this year! ‘Seven men laying 
hold of the skirts of one partridge,’ 
to eseape the disgrace of a blank 
day! 

Alack and well-a-day ! for want of 
sport, let us fall back on the ‘ plea- 
sures of memory,’ and dream of 
what has been. As we are not to 
have any sport in Nngland this year, 
let us go abroad for one day. 

Does any one know Herr Troster, 
that ‘ fat knight of the castle,’ broad 
in the shoulder, still broader in the 
‘beam,’ radiant of visage, with every 
capillary of his handsome, honest 
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face tingling and glowing with glo- 
rious Rauenthaler wine? Has no 
one of all our up and down Rhine- 
steaming countrymen ever met him, 
disporting himself, like a convivial 
porpoise, at his iron-grey brother- 
in-law’s in the Rhine-gau, not a 
hundred stunden from the entrance 
to the beautiful and almost unknown 
Wisperthal? or standing in the 
quaint old court-yard of his own 
‘hostelrie,’ all mighty oaken beams, 
and wine tuns, and narrow windows, 
like the illustrations of Der Lied 
von der Glocke ? 

How cool, and yet how rosy he 
looks, under his press of white can- 
vas jacket, clean shirt, and what 
brother Jonathan calls ‘ pants’ !— 
easy and cool, curling out gracefully 
about the bows, like an eighty-four 
gun _ under full sail. =Heneeded 
no Brahminical straw girt round 
his portly person to tell him when 
he had enough !—a three-inch rope 
would not have prevented his having 
‘ yet another bottle!’ 

I fell in with the worthy Herr in 
this wise:—Stopping at Sitz-Bad 
one summer, and Coaaiee slightly 
bored there, I struck up an acquaint- 
ance with the government school- 
master, or ‘ sprach-lehrer’—‘ speech- 
teacher,’ as he delighted to be 
called: a man of feeble body, and 
not much stronger mind, who in his 
mellow moments (which were not 
rare) was always lamenting his hard 
fate, as exemplified in his having 
married a ‘ Bauer midchen’ (who, 
by the bye, was a good woman, and 
kept him in most excellent order ; 
so excellent, in fact, that his very 
soul was not his own) instead of 
waiting for some beautiful Eng- 
landerinn or rich Russian princess, 
for either of whom he had ready 
— an ear-splitting and tooth- 
racturing German ode. This ode 
he read to me one evening after a 
light supper of cold boiled trout, 
@ UVhuile, and of course, as in duty 
bound, I admired it exceedingly, 
and compared it to every effort of 
the Teutonic lyre, from 

Anna Mariechen wo gehest du hin ! 
up to 

Bekrantz mit Laub! 

My admiration having warmed 
his heart, he introduced me to Herr 
Troster, his great patron, as an 
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Echter Englander, in whom there 
was no guile whatever, and gave me 
such a high character to that Teu- 
tonic Falstaff, that I got leave to 
fish in a little stream that trickled 
through the meadows close by, on 
the condition, however, of paying 
for the trout I bagged: an. agree- 
ment which was carried out satis- 
factorily to both parties, by sending 
the ‘haus-miidchen’ up to the great 
hotel every evening with the con- 
tents of my creel; and the ‘happy 
return’ was duly handed over to my 
stout friend, to his unmitigated 
satisfaction. 

Indeed, so delighted was he with 
the bright silver ‘ gulden’ I managed 
to extract from his stream—in 
which he himself was wont to 
popjoy in a very aboriginal man- 
ner—that one fine day he invited 
me to join in a great shooting expe- 
dition he had organized, over a 
manor on which he had the right of 
sporting, and (as I found out after- 
wards) over certain other manors 
on which he had nof that same; in 
short, to take my pastime with 
others, as far as we could without 
being stopped. As it fell out, we 
were not stopped, which made me 
suspect that sundry semi-military 
foresters had received a quiet hint 
that good wine might be had literally 
for a song, not a hundred miles from 
my worthy entertainer’s wirths- 
chaft. 

Hoping and expecting not so 
much sport as fun and novelty, I 
borrowed a gun—a regular popgun, 
good enough at twenty-five yards in 
a gunmaker’s yard, but of very little 
use in the field; locks infamous, of 
course; laid in a mighty stock of 
powder and shot, the grains of one 
nearly as large as those of the other, 
and ‘retired for the night,’ as the 
novels say. 

Some time before daylight I was 
aroused by the clatter of a mitraille 
of gravel against the windows, de- 
livered in unsparing handsfull by 
Herr Tréster, who I firmly believed 
in my drowsy wrath to have at 
least two near and dear relations in 
the ‘plumbing and glazing line,’ so 
anxious he appeared to smash the 
glass ; and, 

Up I rose, and donn’d my clothes, 
Did up the chamber door, 


and went out into the morning. 
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How often in one’s lifetime does 
one see a really fine morning? Ho- 
race Walpole declares that he should 
not know seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing if he were to see it, and I really 
am not surprised. No two mornings 
are alike. If you geta bright brassy 
jine early morning, you are bitten 
to death by the gnats and grey flies 
till eight or nine o’clock, and then 
drenched to the skin for the rest of 
the day; and if you are going to 
have anything like fine weather, 
everything is dank and steaming, 
chilly and clammy, with the trees 
and bushes looking as cheerful as 
a posse of Irish peelers who have 
been still-hunting all night in a 
moss. 

An utterly dank steamy morning 
was it when I appeared before Herr 
Tréster, whose rosy close-shaven 
face gleaming through the mist 
would have done very good duty 
for a London November sun. Civi- 
lities (and yawns) exchanged, we 
proceeded on our way. 

It was very melancholy ‘all out- 
side.’ Sluggish wreaths of vapour 
filled up the valley below, marking 
the twistings and turnings of the 
little stream, and hanging lazily on 
the oak-woods. All was silent and 
sleeping as we passed through the 
village, except the ‘too-whoo’ of a 
dissipated owl on the hill above us, 
and the chirping of the crickets in 
the baker's shop. No! decidedly 
no !— 

Up in the morning’s no for me, 

Up in the morning early, 
That is to say, not in wooded and 
comparatively low-lying countries, 
or by river sides. Neither beasts, 
fishes, nor birds (barring ducks), are 
worth looking after in the very 
early morning in such situations. 

Up amongst real mountains, or by 
the cliff-girt sea, though even there 
not always, it is quite another thing. 
Depend upon it, that for one really 
beautiful ‘dawn,’ we have a dozen 
beautiful eves. 

So through the mist and mire we 
plodded on, drearily enough, past 
the great grey Gast-haus at this 
early hour fast asleep —we might 
almost have heard the kellners snor- 
ing — past the plashing Brunnen, 
so gay and sparkling in the after- 
noon, surrounded by seedy-looking 
old ladies, supposed to be princesses, 
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and ancient warriors, riband-be- 
decked, with white hair and jet 
black moustachios—now so steamy 
and sloppy, like the waste-pipe of a 
common-place factory engine—past 
the broken-down wall of the old 
schloss, through the dripping wet belt 
of fir-trees, invariable companions of 
three Cockney-German residentzes 
out of every four—then along the 
hollow slaty road, gradually ascend- 
ing to the high table-land. 

We were neither of us very cheer- 
ful or talkative in the misty morn- 
ing, in spite of the grand sport 
which (we hoped) was in store for us. 
The truth is, gentle reader, if the 
truth must be told, which, by the 
bye, I rather doubt, that the worthy 
Herr and myself had, in Meltonian 
phrase, ‘Come to grief’ the previous 
afternoon. He—the Herr Wirth— 
had asked me down to his mighty 
cellar, to try all the varieties of the 
renowned Rauenthaler, and had 
carried with him a long glass 
tube, a candle, and a wine-glass 
into that temple of Bacchus. Arrived 
there, he had cunningly extracted 
the bungs from the casks, and in- 
troducing the tube into the aperture, 
brought up by craftily sustaining the 
thirty-five miles of atmosphere on 
his fore-finger nail, about a glassful 
of golden nectar. How often he re- 
peated this feat I know not now, 
though possibly I did at the time, 
but somehow .or another the tube 
slipped into the deepest cask, and I 
broke the wine-glass, and Herr 
Wirth tumbled over the candle, and 
somebody stole the cellar-steps—at 
least, we could not find them in the 
dark; and I think that at last we 
both fell asleep, and slept, as far as 
I can remember, very peaceably, 
till a door opened just over our 
heads, and Frau Wirthin appeared 
in the doorway, with the level rays 
of the setting sun streaming in on 
one side of her portly person, and 
demanded— 

‘Heinrich! in Gottes Namen was 
der Henker machen sie so lang im 
Keller?’ 

As vulgar little boys say, ‘we 
caught it,’ and possibly we deserved 
to ‘catch it;’ but ever since that 
memorable afternoon I have felt 
perfectly convinced that the fungi de- 
veloped and nourished by the alco- 
holic exhalations of numerous wine 
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casks generate miasmata, producing 
the most disturbing and deleterious 
effects on the human cerebrum. Let 
the sanitary reformer look to it! 

So, all things considered, we were 
not very cheerful at first; but when 
the mist got higher and the day got 
brighter, and particularly after we 
left the first little dorf, we felt quite 
lively. 

And pray in what manner did the 
first little dorf contribute so much 
to the re-establishment of your 
wonted joviality, gentlemen sports- 
men P 

Never you mind, gentle reader ; 
but whatever it was, we felt much 
better after it, and trudged up the 
deep shaly road like giants refreshed, 
though our spirits were sadly damped 
now and then by the horrible smell 
of the rotting potato patches about 
the village. Up a little higher, and 
out we came on to the flat table land, 
spreading out before us for miles, 
parched and arid; dotted here and 
there with little groups of poverty- 
stricken wood and mud _hovels, 
huddling closely together, shoulder 
to shoulder, half supported, and 
perhaps more than half warmed, by 
the mighty heap of n:anure piled 
round them; seemingly within ten 
minutes’ walk, but with two or more 
deep ravine-like valleys intervening, 
merely marked by a slight furrow 
trending towards the Rhine, or by 
the tops of the lofty beeches that 
grew on their sides. 

The harvest was all in, so there 
was nothing to relieve the monotony 
of our walk. Here and there an 
aged wrinkled crone, of some thirty- 
five or thereabouts, might be seen 
pottering about some pet patch of 
turnips or kohlrabi; but there were 
no men; they were all—where the 
deuce were they? and where are 
they always in that part of the 
world? One never sees them at 
work in the fields after ploughing is 
over, and not always then. One 
might as well look for a young wo- 
man, nothing female being ever seen 
between thirteen and tlurty, which 
is decidedly an ‘ ancient age’ in those 
‘ agricultural districts.’ 

No cheerful farmhouse, with its 
walls covered with roses, and its 
‘misses’s’ well-kept emerald turfed 
flower-garden before the door; no 
sparkling alder- shadowed brook, 
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with the cows standing mid-leg in 
the clear water, enjoying the cool 
green shade, with the swallows 
whisking and dipping about them ; 
no farm-boys taking their sleek 
brown horses out to the half- 
ploughed stubbles ; nothing—not a 
sound, not a sight—bird, beast, or 
tree—to put one in mind of an Eng- 
lish farming country; all flat, bare, 
and brown. Let new-fashioned 
farmers grumble as they like about 
hedgerows and hedge timber, the 
want of them makes a country look 
terribly dreary. 

It is true that the wild blue peaks 
of the ‘ Eifel’ far away before us, 
and the warmer tinted, well wooded 
heights of the Taunus range behind 
us, gave a certain ‘ quaintness’ to 
the landscape ; but there was a want 
of incident that made it terribly 
wearysome even to one well used to 
the Wiltshire side of Assheton 
Smith’s country. 

But hungry men are never good 
judges of scenery ; and, convinced of 
this, we hurried on towards the next 
dorf, from which indistinct sounds, 
betokening great conviviality, were 
borne towards us on the morning 
breeze. Soon reaching it, and jump- 
ing over a low mud wall imto an 
orchard of stunted apple-trees, we 
found ourselves in the midst of our 
party. 

Oh my friends! my friends! 
what necessity was there for your 
‘getting yourselves up’ in that 
insane manner ? Who shall describe 
you? Your leather gaiters, with 
mighty buckles and straps, half way 
up your legs, stout enough to turn 
the tusk of the oldest boar in the 
Eifel. Your eccentric caps—your 
guns, with broad worsted belts and 
tassels, always in the way—your 
curiously contrived mechanisms to 
prevent your guns going off acci- 
dentally, and which never seemed 
to have any effect till the moment 
you tugged at the trigger! Why 
could you not go out partridge 
shooting, oh most quiet of doctors 
and Government officials, without 
dressing for Der Freischiitz, and 
sticking long knives in your girdles ? 

We were received with endless 
hurrahs and wild ‘lurie-lielie’ cho- 
russes; and without further ado, 
one having authority plunged into 
a mighty pannier, and extracted 
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therefrom a cold roast infant pig, 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of Ho-ti,— always the standard 
thing on these occasions, endless 
yards of bread, and an infinity of 
bottles, with the gleaming topaz- 
coloured wine peering through their 
sides. The breakfast was quickly 
spread under the flat-topped apple- 
tree, and enjoyed as anything in the 
breakfast line can only be by men 
who have had an eight or ten mile 
walk before getting it. The ‘ zuk- 
ker,’ as Devonians love to call it, 
was perfect; and when our wolfish 
and silent meal was over, I sup- 
posed, from the haste with which it 
was discussed, that we should be in 
action immediately. Not a bit of 
it! Every man set in to sing as 
hard as he could, and sang well too, 
thanks to his early training—quaint 
chorusses following every verse, 
‘zuch-heisas tralla_lallas,’ and 
‘schnappoe schappidoes,’ getting 
perfectly bewildering—the wine 
passing pretty freely meanwhile. 
Considering what ‘time of the 
morning’ it was, 1 am sure any 
gentleman with the slightest regard 
for his legs would have been per- 
fectly justified in declining to shoot 
‘rabbit and cock over beagles’ in 
close cover with us, for that day at 
least. 

I think very few Germans are 
what we should call ‘ thorough 
sportsmen ;’ they positively revel in 
the idea of a day’s hunting or 
shooting, they write the best 
‘sporting’ songs in the world, and 
certainly sing them better than 
any other people; but (possibly to 
their honour) be it spoken, it is cer- 
tainly not the sport itself that they 
care so much about. Too happy in 
escaping but for one day in the 
season from the thraldom of beauro- 
cracy, and loving nature for its own 
sake, they enjoy a day’s shooting as 
much, or perhaps more, than anyone 
else: but little matters it tothem how 
many head are bagged ; they plunge 
into the fresh, fine country as into 
a bath, and positively wallow in the 
‘caller air. At last, having got 
through every song in our ‘ Yagd-lied 
Buch,’ chorusses and all, we got 
under weigh, each one slinging his 
fancy game-bag—worked in Berlin- 
wool by his ladie-love—over one 
shoulder, and his gun over the other, 
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and girding himself about with his 
tasselled powder-horn and shot- 
pouch, sallied forth. 

The dogs (shade of Sancho! such 
dogs!) scampered and ran, and 
fought, and scratched their fleas, as 
if the idea of scent had never crossed 
their canine intellects. Possibly 
bored by the singing, which they 
had duly accompanied by dismal 
howls, they rejoiced in their free- 
dom, and gambolled before us. We, 
their soi-disant masters, formed into 
line, and on reaching the first bit of 
scrubby stubble, prepared resolutely 
for action. 

We advanced for some time with- 
out meeting with any signs of the 
enemy; the dogs caracoled and 
barked, and the men sung, and 
smoked, and ‘yodled,’ seemingly de- 
termined to give the birds a hint 
that they were coming. Suddenly, 
in the midst of an exquisitely-exe- 
cuted chorus,— 

With noise and flutter, up did rush 


a covey of birds from a patch of 
kohlrabi, at least a hundred and 
fifty yards before us. To say ‘ we 
fired at them’ would be saying 
nothing. The entire line kept up a 
well-sustained fusillade from both 
barrels for a minute or two at 
least. 

I have heard or read that French 
officers considered the ‘rolling fire 
from the face of a British column’ 
the most deadly thing they had ever 
met with in the course of their ex- 
perience, which was pretty exten- 
sive. This, however, was not the 
case with us. I do not know 
whether our fire was not rolling 
enough, or whether the face of our 
column shut its eyes when it fired, 
or whether the enemy was too. far 
off, but somehow, we killed nothing, 
not even one of the dogs, which 
rather surprised me. Whether that 
bob-tailed cur who, placing his 
caudal appendage between his legs, 
went straight home across-country, 
enlivening his journey with dismal 
howls, was ‘peppered,’ or merely 
disgusted with our style of shooting, 
I know not; he went his way, and 
we continued ours. 

The enemy having fled, or ‘ flown,’ 
we celebrated our bloodless vic- 
tory with more ‘ Zuch-heisasasas 
Halloah Trallallas!’ and before 
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long, came into action again. The 
birds were scarce and wild,—not 
much to be wondered at, considering 
the rumpus we made; but still, by 
steadily pursuing the rolling-fire 
system, one came down now and 
then, and great was the squabbling 
and rejoicing over it! though the 

‘spolia’ generally consisted of a 
head, a tail, and a pair of wings, all 
the intervening substance being shot 
into ‘thinair.’ Still, it had been a 
bird, and that was something. 

I soon got tired and, to say the 
truth, rather alarmed at this style 
of sporting, and hinted to my stout 
friend that the best thing we could 
do would be to ‘lose’ ourselves in- 
continently, andhave a little sporting 
on our ‘own hook.’ We soon ac- 
complished our object, and leaving 
our friends marking their way over 
the plain by fire and smoke, 
managed to pick up a few stray 
birds and a hare or two. But the 
mid-day heat soon became so in- 
tense, that we were obliged to ‘ shut 
up. My fat friend cast himself 
down upon the hard-baked ground, 
and I nestled beside him to get a 
little of his shadow, both of us 
thirsty and baked as the ground 
itself. 

Alas! here was no sturdy under- 
keeper with a York-keg filled with 
mighty ale slung over his shoulder, 
to minister to us in our distress ; no 
bright little rivulet tinkling over the 
clear granite gravel, in and out 
amongst the long purple heather, to 
serve as adilutent to our ‘ wee drap- 

ie; no sturdy farmer stalked out, his 
linens warmed by his mighty dinner 
and post prandial pipe, halloing to 
‘Bessie’ to bring out a ‘ joog o’ yil;’ 
all was dry, and brown, and thirsty 
as the Zahara itself, the occasional 
faint chirp of some half-baked grass- 


hopper, or the electrical snapping of 


the dwarf furze-pods, making one 
feel hotter than ever. Our friends 
soon announced their approach like 
Christian 

Mit Rauch und Dampf, 


and in a few moments we were all 
re-united, in still fewer we were all 
discussing the remains of the break- 
fast, and “gurgling the amber wine 
out of the ‘long-necks’ which had 


been brought up by a posse of 


ragged peasant boys. 
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Light German wine is not worth 
the drinking after it crosses the 
channel :—loses its flavour—can’t 
stand the sea voyage—must be doc- 
tored! Bah! Just have three or 
four hours’ shooting in England or 
Scotland, either if you like, under 
such a sun, and over such a dry, 
burnt up expanse of stubble as that 
over which we had been stumbling 
since breakfast, and then try a bottle 
of pure grape-blood ; not your bran- 
died, burnt sugared, and brown 
papered port and sherry, but pure, 
simple, fermented grape juice ; and 
then abuse pure Rhine wine if you 
have the conscience ! 

Would whiskey—would sherry— 
would—with deep respect be i 
spoken—would even real ‘strong 
beer,’ brewed by the most particular 
of Wiltshire farmers—have pro- 
duced half the fun that those poor 
half-dozen of green bottles did 
amongst us? We called it by no 
name, we bullied not for ‘ Lieb- 
frauenmilch, Wurtzburger-stein,’ or 
the produce of the ‘ Dummheits- 
hausen Hofkeller ;’ it was a fact, a 
reality, and merely named from the 
year of its birth, honest ‘Zwei und 
veirziger Weisse.’ Thank heaven, 
it was light and good! The effects 
of a quart or two of strong beer on 
the joking powers of our party 
would have eu dreadful! As it 
was, the jokes rolled out as thick 
and heavy as a ship’s cable, and 
some of them almost as long! 
Time-honoured puns from the 
Fliegende Blitter—strong stories of 
Ober and Unter — Forsters — and 
slightly improper ballads about their 
woodland adventures, streamed out 
one after the other; and not until 
the last morsel of the small porker 
had been discussed, and the last 
‘long neck’ drained to the very 
dregs, did we weigh anchor. 

Good hearted, straightforward 
fellows! rejoicing in their short 
holiday—revelling in their momen- 
tary burst of freedom, with no one 
to spy and tell—everything they 
said and did, they chorussed man- 
fully— 


Nur wo die Gemsen springen 
Kann man von die Freiheit singen, 
and refreshed, they bent their steps 


towards a part of the country which 
promised them a little sport more 
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suited to their habits and inclina- 
tions than the hardbaked stubbles 
over which they had been trying 
their tempers and boots all the 
morning. 

Though the table-land on which 
we had spent the early part of the 
day seemed at first sight almost 
boundless, yet a short German mile 
towards the Rhine it began to dip; 
and though here and there great 
sheets of table-land kept up the ge- 
neral appearance, deep gullies ran 
through it, sometimes a quarter of 
a mile or more in breadth, with 
steep sides, and level, plashy bot- 
toms, swarming in winter with wood- 
cocks and snipes ; their sides clothed 
with well-grown beech-trees, all 
running down towards the larger 
valleys that carried the used-up 
blood of the country into that great 
vein, the Rhine. 

Down these we went, beating and 
brushing, forcing our way through 
the thick coppice of the sides, and 
trampling thousandsofpurpleautumn 
crocusses in the rich moist bottoms ; 
swishing through the rank-smelling 
beds of monkshood; and shooting 
nothing—secing nothing to shoot. 

At length, reaching a thick patch 
of stunted beech, lying on the slope 
of one of the little valleys, it was 
determined to beat it out seeundum 
artem. The mass of men went into 
the little valley below, and I was 
left at the post of honour ‘a-top.’ 
After a few minutes’ shouting, a 
ing, and clapping in the distance, 
out bounced a whacking brown fox, 
and carrying his brush gallantly, he 
made a straight line across country. 
I gave spasmodically a view halloo, 
in a manner that I flattered myself 
would have done credit to the oldest 
*‘ cover-lurker’ in Leicestershire; and 
fancying at the same time that I had 
given these Teutonic yokels a lesson 
in venerie which would open their 
eyes alittle. To my astonishment, 
up they came, with haggard faces 
and hurried steps, asking all manner 
of insane questions at once: ‘Had 
I shot myself ?—had I gone mad ?— 
had I seen a wolf, a bear, a boar, or 
the devil himself?—was I much 
hurt ?—where was he gone?—and 
what, in the ‘name of the hangman,’ 
was he?’ Naturally taken rather 
aback by all this, I explained, with 
due humility, that I had viewed a 
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fox, and had greeted him after the 
manner of my country. Like most 
men who are, or suppose themselves 
to be, in advance of their age and 
position, I was disbelieved and 
mildly sneered at. It was strongl 
hinted that a proletaire like meat 
was positively alarmed at the con- 
sequences of finding himself face to 
face with an animal which (as was 
well known) was reserved by the 
haughty nobles of Britain for their 
exclusive hunting and eating: and 
at last, utterly abashed by the tor- 
rent of words, I entreated them to 
return to their stations, and give me 
another chance of retrieving my 
character, devoutly hoping, and in- 
deed expecting, that if there were 
another fox in the cover, he would 
have the good sense to take a hint 
from the noise we bad been making, 
and quietly double back oa the 
beaters. Iowever, fortune was 
against me, and scarcely had the 
‘treibers’ recommenced their yell- 
ings, when out bounced another 
*Reineke,’ not twenty yards from 
me, and for the first, and I hope for 
the last time in my life, I felt my 
‘brow burning with the brand’ of 
‘Vulpicide. However, when in 
Turkey, do as the Turkeys do (they 
would have done so under the cir- 
cumstances, doubtless) ; and raising 
a feeble whoo-hoop, I soon had the 
whole line round me again, wonder- 
ing at my good luck, and condoling 
with me over the supposed nervous- 
ness which had deprived me of the 
glory of shooting two foxes in one 
day. 

They were certainly right. Foxes 
must be killed somehow, and hunt- 
ing in that country is perfectly out 
of the question; but still one did 
not like the idea of the thing. 

Our next ‘ noble game,’ as we went 
down the wooded side of the ravine, 
were two or three wretched squir- 
rels, which were knocked off the 
branches and bagged in ae 
not by me, I am happy to say; but 


at last, seeing the 7 the game was 


going, I got resigned, and made up 
my mind to shoot everything I came 
across, from a tom-tit to a tinker’s 
donkey. 

I really had had no idea of the 
existence of such beautiful forest 
scenery in Germany as that in which 
we soon found ourselves, so different 
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from the wearisome pine forests, 
with the ground covered with the 
dead brown needle leaves, and the 
trees standing so closely together, 
and so like each other, that one can- 
not see twenty yards on any side, 
or find the way back when the 
beaten path is left for the same 
distance. Here the beech-woods 
were perfect; the emerald green 
mossy turf, relieved in patches by 
the rich brown ‘ moss-flowers,’ if 
one may call them so; with the pure 
gold green light filtering through 
the dancing leaves, made me think 
more of Shakspeare and Shelley than 
of Schiller and Heine. 

Outburst the singing mania again, 
and every man roared at the top of 
his voice,— 

Sind unsre matten Glieder 
Vom Sonnen-glanz erhitzt, 
So legen wir uns nieder 
Wo frisches Wasser spritzt, 

Wo Zephyrs sanftes Blasen 

Der Sonne Glanz besiegt, 

Da schlift man auf dem Rasen 
Mit Anmuth eingewiegt ! 

But the outburst was of shorter 
duration than usual ; everybody was 
getting rather tired, and we were 
gradually getting nearer the great 
object of the day,—the covers in 
which we expected to find roe-deer. 
Already one ‘ad been reported at a 
vast distance by some of the party, 
—feeding, and, indeed, evidently 
moving. But having been stalked 
with vast circumspection andtrouble, 
and after much scratching, and 
creeping, and swearing, the sup- 
posed roe turned out to be an 
artistically-disposed scarecrow, and 
the ambitious yager returned, per- 
spiring and blasphemous. Nothing 
daunted by our companion’s failure, 
we pressed on to the thickest part of 
the beeth-wood, and were soon dis- 
sed in a row down the centre drive, 
in regular battue fashion. I found 
myself with only one man in sight, 
on my right hand, a thick screen of 
birch coppice before me, and the 
slaty bed of a winter stream, now 
dry as an oven, on my left. Hap- 
ning to look towards my right- 
and neighbour, it seemed that 
something was going wrong. I did 
not like his looks; he handled his 
iece like a crow-keeper; he had a 
alf-unha py half-determined way 
of flourishing his gun about, that 
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augured badly for the safety of my 
legs. One can tell in a moment 
from the way a man handles his 
gun or his billiard-cue, whether he 
knows how to use them or not. I 
called to him to know if there was 
anything the matter. ‘Not yet; 
but Hans Somebody had seen 
or heard a boar somewhere about 
here, last winter, and it was possible 

What was possible I never 
heard, for at the same moment, out 
bounced a fine roe from the leafy 
screen before us, and took the drive 
ata bound. My nervous friend ex- 
ag we can hardly say fired— 
noth barrels at the same moment, 
and the roe crashed, apparently un- 
hurt, through the underwood; but 
at the same instant, from the 
thicket before us, there arose a yell, 
followed by such a burst of unearthly 
howlings and lamentings, that I[ 
fancied at the moment that the roe 
was an ‘alte Hexe,’ and that she had 
been hit. We remained pallid at 
our posts, and in a few moments the 
beaters approached, bearing one of 
their companions, who exclaimed 
that ‘it was all out with him,’ 
and lamented being cut off in 
his youth (he was not much more 
than sixty) most piteously. On ex- 
amination, however, it appeared that 
the extent of the mischief was the 
receipt of a good-sized buck-shot 
just below the knee ; and by the aid 
of a_ pocket-handkerchief and a 
liberal application of that true ‘ poor 
man’s plaster,’ ‘small change,’ he 
was soon as lively as ever. 

Instead of being at all abashed at 
his clumsiness, my friend seemed 
rather elated at having hit some- 
thing, and glorified himself over the 
marvellous shooting powers of his 
gingerbread pop-gun. Happening 
to glance my eye towards him after 
the beaters had returned to their 
posts, I saw, to my intense horror, 
that he was loading with ball, in 
order to ensure ‘a kill’ at his next 
chance. Horrified, as I said before, 
I entreated him to desist; but he 
only grinned, and continued ham- 
mering. Flesh and blood could 
stand no more, and pointing my gun 
at him, I swore by ‘all the powers,’ 
that if he did not get out of sight 
and shot round the corner, I should 
feel obliged to give him such a dose 
of * No. 6’ as would spoil his shoot- 
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ing for that day at least. Evidently 
feeling the force of my arguments, 
he obeyed with alacrity, and left me 
in peace. 

Our little discussion had appa- 
rently been heard and appreciated 
by the beasts of the forest. I stood 
under my tree, straining my ears to 
catch the warning crack of a rotten 
stick, or the light rustling patter of 
roe or hare over the dry leaves, but 
nothing came; and leaning against 
it, I tried to analyze the whispering, 
murmuring, and rustling mass of 
sound, now near now distant, that 
filled the air, and rose and fell 
on the whisperings of the evening 
breeze. The ‘too-too-tooral-do’ of 
the wood-pigeon and the asinine 
laughter of the wood-pecker were 
old friends. The little brown mice 
scuttled about, under and over the 
fallen beech leaves, cheeping and 
—- The lizards on the bits 
of hot slate in the dry torrent bed, 
chirrupped their appreciation of the 
warmth of the setting sun on their 
plump little stomachs; and across 
the path, on the smooth stem of a 
young beech, a select party of grass- 

oppers, in bright green and scarlet 
jackets, were scraping away most 
perseveringly, apparently for the 
amusement of a gigantic es with 
long recurved antenne, who stood 
head downwards before them, either 
enjoying the concert, or meditating 
which of the performers would make 
the best supper. <A pair of great 
brown hornets, an inch and a half 
long, wheeling round my head, 
broke in upon my reverie, and 
warned me off. Taking the hint, 
I was just turning to move to an- 
other tree, when a slight rustling 
made me give a glance towards the 
thick beech screen on the opposite 
side of the path, and I found myself 
face to face with a roebuck just 
drawing back to make his spring 
across the ride. I do not know 
which was the most astonished ; but 
he hesitated for a moment, and that 
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moment was his undoing. The shot 
struck him like a ball in the fore- 
head and tumbled him head over 
heels backwards into the cover, stone 
dead. 

I had hardly reloaded when an- 
other roe bounded across the ravine 
to my left, not quick enough how- 
ever to escape the contents of both 
barrels, which struck her in the 
head and side, and killed her as in- 
stantly as her partner. 

A tew minutes after the drivers 
came straggling up, hot and tired, 
and our little party being got 
together, and a few jokes ex- 
changed in good fellowship with 
our bullet-driving friend, we were 
all only too glad to troop off, 
following our lengthening shadows 
towards our airy breakfast parlour 
under the flat-topped apple-tree. 

We had a fair show oF e con- 
sidering all things. Eight or ten 
brace of partridge, half a dozen 
squirrels, one fox, three roe, black- 
birds and thrushes innumerable, a 
leash or two of hares, and a beater 
winged, but not bagged. All the 
game excepting the roe, which 
were taken by the foresters, was 
sold by a species of auction, like the 
fish on Hastings beach. A glass 
or two of wine went round, and as 
the last rays of the setting sun were 
pe over the purple peaks of the 

Zifel our merry party broke up, 
scattering in little companies of twos 
and threes towards their homes. 
The light smoke of their pipes 
streaming steadily up in the calm 
evening air, and the chorusses of 
their songs coming faintly towards 
us long after the singers had faded 
in the darkness. Over the broad- 
backed stubbles my fat friend and 
myself trudged homewards in the 
bright moon-light, as tired, gentle 
reader, as you must be by this time, 
but with doubtless more agreeable 
impressions than you are hkely to 
have of our day’s shooting in Ger- 
many. 





THE TOAD’S 


HE following story fell into my 
hands on the death of a young 
German friend. He was an inte- 
resting youth—full of all wild Ger- 
man fancies, blending together the 
known as well as the unknown phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, and forming 
a whole of physical supernaturalism, 
so to seul which would require 
large faith to refer back to any ad- 
missible proofs of magnetic influence. 


When I asked him the meaning of 


the adventure which he named the 
* Toad’s Curse,’ and which I have 
translated in spite of its improba- 
bility and defective keeping, he 
shrugged his shoulders, 
‘Fate or mesmerism ! 
tion, if you will, or witchcraft !’ 
Then, i more closely pressed, 
he added, ‘ My good friend, I write 
tales, not dictionaries ; if the public 
cannot understand my meaning, I 
will not condescend to glossaries or 
paraphrases.’ 

So the affair ended. I can add 
nothing, as translator, to the oracu- 
lar brevity of the author. The tale 
may be one of mesmerism, or of 
mere superstitious fancy ; it may be 
explained by the higher phenomena 
of clairvoyance, or be sent into 
the recesses of faded fables. I know 
nothing more than what I now 
give to the reader, who must inter- 
pret, according to his own mental 
state, a tale which might have been 
written by a madman equally with 
a scholar. 

* * * * 

The toad had got as far as the 
drawing-room door, where it hid in 
the white sheepskin mat, like a 
*‘ brown russet’ in the snow. Muff, 
the poodle, and Tiny, the spaniel, 
were as nothing to it; they might 
have been painted toys from Wur- 
temberg, and their barks nothing 
better than the product of leather 
and acoustics, for all the effect they 
had on that speckled philosopher. 
Silence and immovability were the 
toad’s vital characteristics,and canine 
patriotism was weak against reptilian 
invasion. It sat and gravely rumi- 
nated, while the dogs pranced and 
growled till they fairly panted: a 
philosophic indifference which a few 
of our popular leaders might imitate 
with advantage. 


saying, 
transmigra- 
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CURSE. 


This was not an ordinary beast : 
it was larger than common, and 
had a more witched and wicked 
look, and its colours were brighter, 
and its jewelled eyes more fiery. 
It seemed to have come from 
a foreign land, and to be some- 
thing different to, and more myste- 
rious than, the ordinary brown 
toads of a European garden. A 
row of burning spots round its 
throat looked like living carbuncles, 
and the splashes of colour on its 
broad back seemed every one a 
glancing gem; its flat head bore a 
crescent-like growth, many-coloured, 
which gave a singular and weird 
expression to the reptile face be- 
neath ; while the restless eyes, 
sparkling with all the glory of great 
diamonds, had the power of load- 
stones in their magical fascination. 
It might have been a toad from 
fairy-land, an elfin sport, a wicked 
gnome, a wizard long transformed ; 
it might have been a creature of the 
mysteries of India, a waiter at the 
door of a Peruvian temple, a dweller 
in the emerald mines, or the guar- 
dian of the central fire; it might 
have been the denizen of all mystic 
places, and the product of all super- 
natural powers, rather than the 
common Pie brown toad of common 
weeds and grass. It would have 
made the staple of a hundred tales 
by Tieck, while Fouqué and Hoff- 
mann would have expanded it into 
something more wonderful than 
Faust’s grim dog. Not the most 
prosaic Bursch who ever wore blue 
spectacles, and insulted the Philister, 
would have overlooked its marvel- 
lousness ; not the most materialistic 
professor would have dared to prag- 
matize its mystic wonders. Even 
the very dogs were afraid of it, and 
barked as much from superstition as 
from rage. 

Down came the young master, son 
and heir of the house, casting about 
as usual for something whereon he 
might expend that superfluous 
energy which was his own misery 
and the torment of every one about 
him. He had more than once nearly 
broken his mother’s heart with grief 
and vexation at his evil ways, and 
twice had roused the whole village 
into a combined conspiracy against 
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his freedom. The head bailiff had 
threatened him with a flogging if 
ever he caught him in his orchard 
again, and the schoolmaster had 
publicly expelled him from his school 
as too dangerous and too turbulent 
to be suffered there. He had killed 
countless cats and dogs, lamed in- 
numerable horses, spoiled multitudes 
of cows with untimely milking, 
driven the village bull mad with 
teasing, and created a dearth among 
the barn-door population which 
threatened to leave the country des- 
titute of eggs and poultry for a 
chicken generation: he was the tor- 
ment of the neighbourhood—the 
great public grievance of Griindorf. 
Yet Horace Sommerling was not 
wholly evil. As there is a bright 
lining to every cloud, so is there a 
virtuous side to every character. 
Unmitigated black may do very well 
for preachers and moralists; it 
heightens the picture, and produces 
good effects. But the moralist 
knows that every heart contains a 
germ of good, which, under judici- 
ous management, may spring up 
and bear a rich harvest. Horace 
Sommerling, sane, was a frank, 
loving, brave, young hero; Horace 
Sommerling, insane, was neither 
more nor less than a little devil, for 
whom earth was too narrow and 
human life too tame. The four 
quarters of the globe could not show 
a truer specimen of a human fiend 
ans that strong, bright, blue-eyed 
Saxon lad when his blood was up; 
no court held anything more po- 
lished, no convent anything more 
meek and loving, than the same 
Saxon lad when his blood was 
‘down.’ But the mischief was, 
these intervals of quiet were so rare! 
His calmness was of the most fragile 
materials ; it did not last the life of 
an ephemeris. A vapour-wreath, a 
puff of smoke, a mere glance of the 
eye, and the whole fabric of Horace’s 
virtue fell to the ground, while a 
very tempest of passion swept i. 
You were always on the edge of a 
volcano with him ; never safe, never 
satisfied that the cloudless sky would 
last even so long as the shadow on 
the hill top. Passionate tears, furi- 
ous exclamations, the writhings of a 
madman, the anger of a wild beast 
—these were his natural instincts 
and constant expressions if but a 
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feather blew the wrong way for his 
wishes. The family doctor—he was 
an hydropathist—said it was disease. 
So it might have been. Heaven 
only knows where disease begins 
and where health ends in any human 
being ; but the clear skin and bright 
eye, the broad chest and strong 
limbs, showed no outward evidence, 
at all events. However, the dogma 
comfortedthe mother; who thus took 
yart of the cause thereof to herself. 
Ve had no other fault of magnitude, 
be it noted; but unhappily this 
one of unrestrained temper proved 
more than suflicient for the total 
destruction both of his peace and 
his virtue. 

The dogs were making a deafen- 
ing uproar when Horace rushed tu- 
multuously into the hall. 

‘ Down, Muff! quiet, Tiny! have 
done, you beasts! will you be still, 
then, you devils?’ and the young 
master administered a kick right 
and left, which sent the brutes yelp- 
ing to his heel; but they snarled 
plaintively still; only they knew 
him too well to venture on any overt 
act of disobedience. 

At first the boy could not discover 
the cause of all this uproar, and the 
dogs came in for a second beating 
for having started a false scent. At 
last, searching through the long 
fibres of the mat, he unearthed the 
old toad, as he held his solitary 
court like a wicked gnome undergo- 
ing transformation and keeping out 
of the way of recognition. Horace 
saw that the beast had very bright 

eyes, and a human expression in 
them, and that its skin was mot- 
tled in a peculiar manner, more rain- 
bow-like than anything else, with so 
many colours and all so vivid! And 
then the glowing eyes! how they 
flamed and stared! and the burning 
crest—how it appeared to change in 
the changing light, and to fairly 
breathe and palpitate with life! 
And how large the brute was, seem- 
ing to grow bigger and bigger as he 
looked, its colours coming out in 
tenfold distinctness, and its eyes 
getting more of a fiendish, though 
still a human, stare in them. The 
young head elaborated all this, and 
the young heart began to beat very 
fast; for fairies are ugly things to 
deal with, revenging themselves how 
and when you least expect, and 
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coming down upon you in all manner 
of forms and fashions of temptation 
to do evil. However, the boy was 
no coward, even in the presence of 
what might be—of what was, in the 
eager inductions of childhood—an 
enchanted toad. 

‘Hish! shu! get out!’ cried Ho- 
race, shaking his fists at the toad. 

The toad looked sedately into his 
face, and despised his fists. It must 
be confessed that the brute looked 
at this moment terribly unlike a 
flesh and blood beast. 

Horace attacked the sheepskin on 
this. He tore up the mat, and shook 
it roughly. The toad came out of it 
at a marvellous pace; sprawling 
with all four legs flying like the 
sprung cords of a tent; its colours 
bright and angry; and swelling a 
little, its eyes grew larger, and a 
peculiar expression gathered in 
them, defiant and threatening, while 
it opened and shut its mouth in a 
queer way ; without spitting though. 

* Get out!’ cried Horace, kicking 
it with his foot. 

The toad made a short sprawl] for- 
ward, but showed no further sign of 
voluntary progression. 

‘Shu! ssh! ssh!’ cried Horace, 
again trying the power of mechani- 
cal propulsion. 

he toad swelled visibly, but did 
not stir a step beyond what it was 
compelled to do by the laws of dy- 
namics. 

‘Here, Muff! here, Tiny! tear 
him, boys! tear him!’ shouted the 
boy, hounding on the lapdogs with 
voice and hand, for his whole soul 
was roused now by the brute’s oppo- 
sition, and his worst nature was 
rampant in heart and eye. 

The dogs seemed terribly afraid 
of coming to too close quarters, even 
at their young master’s orders : they 
ran at the toad, and made snaps at 
it in the air,-and sniffed at it suspi- 
ciously, running back on their hind 
legs like puppy lions, and making 
great believe to pounce upon it sud- 
denly, and to destroy it without hope 
when they pranced forward again ; 
but yet they did not touch it, after 
the manner of those demoralized 
creatures, parlour dogs, who seem 
to borrow men’s vices while learning 
their ways, and to lose their courage 
while perfecting their education. 

Horace was violently excited: he 
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kicked the toad all the way before 
him, and no gentle kicks either, and 
finally accomplished its expulsion 
from the hall; but it sat on the door- 
— obstinately, and looked grim 
and sullen. 

Forcing it—all the while reluctant 
to move—the boy got the beast to 
the hedge by the low wall and the 
heap of rubble stones ; and then the 
toad, as if feeling in its own domi- 
nions, turned round and looked at 
him. Such alook! If ever revenge 
were written in living lines, it was 
written then in that look of the tor- 
mented reptile. It swelled to thrice 
its size; its angry eyes glared as if 
lit up by an internal fire ; its bloated 
skin seemed to quiver with rage, and 
every faintest speckle grow out in 
large bright colours that looked like 
livid plague-spots on the skin; the 
crimson sealen round its throat 
glowed like flaming blood; the 
crescent on its head expanded, 
heaved, and palpitated—the deep 
purple and the seething scarlet 
flashing like prismatic rays. Horace 
fairly quailed. The toad sprang to- 
wards Ein spitting and swelling like 
an incarnate devil determined on his 
destruction. The boy thought of 
all the old superstitions he had ever 
heard connected with toads—elves, 
cobbolds, gnomes, nixies, rushed 
through his brain with a bewilder- 
ing power; and,- believing he had 
roused a spirit he could not lay, he 
turned to run for his very life. 

But the toad was quicker than he. 
With one huge bound it leaped 
against him, hissing and spitting, and 
covering him with its foam. 

Horace shook it off, trembling 
from head to foot. Some of the 
slime fell on his flesh, and seemed 
to blister him to the bone. 

Again the toad sprang up against 
him; again the terrible revulsion 
sickened the boy to his heart ; when 
in mingled rage and terror he caught 
up one of the largest stones on the 
waste heap, and flung it with all his 
strength at the beast. With good 
aim and good effect. Mutilated and 
dying, the witched fiend lay con- 
quered at his feet. But never should 
he forget that dying look! All that 
spite and venom could print into 
an unspoken curse was stamped 
there as legibly as in so many words 
of letter-press. Every evil wish 
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hung like a noxious vapour round 
that crushed head; every blighting 
curse gleamed like grave-yard lights 
in those baleful eyes; the stained 
froth about that gaping mouth was 
the sacred blood of life which called 
aloud to heaven for revenge; and 
young Horace stood and looked with 
all the feelings of a Cain about his 
heart. For is not the wilful destrue- 
tion of even the lowest form of life, 
murder? — murder in spirit and 
essence, if not in its legal results,— 
for crime is not to be measured 
by its results so much as by its 
spirit; and the unpremeditated 
homicide may not be so intrinsically 
evil as wilful cruelty to a dumb 
beast. This is a truth worth think- 
ing of. 

Struck with this reflection, dimly 
made out as it was in his mind, 
Horace took the toad in his hand ; 
hoping, like a child, to restore by 

enitence the mischief he had done 
»y passion. But when, believing it 
dead, he caressed it gently and with- 
out any of his former feeling of re- 
pugnance, it opened its glazing eyes, 
and the film was withdrawn for the 
same intense expression of hatred 
and malignity to blaze out again— 
for the same dying curse to be re- 
corded—the same mute imprecation 
—the same invocation for divine 
vengeance onthis sin; and then one 
last burst of burning slime filled the 
boy’s naked palm: the row of burning 
spots turned pale, and the crescent 
on the head shrank inwards. He 
held only a dead thing there—the 
sacred spirit of life had gone, and 
he had been the destroyer. 

He flung the poor beast beneath 
the laurel hedge, hastily and shud- 
deringly, and then went slowly to 
the house. A strange oppression 
was at his heart, and a stranger con- 
sciousness still, that he had com- 
mitted an irredeemable sin—one for 
which no repentance could atone. 
And for days and months that toad’s 
last look haunted the boy—sleeping 
or waking, it was the same thing ; 
he saw nothing else, dreamt of no- 
thing else, feared nothing else. 
Had it been a very hydra in its 
death, it could not have multiplied 
more horrid shapes to be his dread 
and bane. Under every form, lurk- 
ing behind every bush, and peering 
out from the long grass—shaping 
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itself from the clouds and dim 
mists of early morning—its trace 
left in the sand, and its trail tracked 
over the moss—its eyes repeated in 
the sparkling dew, and every jewel 
fashioning out its burning spots—in 
all nature and in all thought that 
one fearful form was set, as with a 
magic band that nothing could un- 
clasp. 

This impression lasted for a long 
time ; and, together with the growth 
and consolidation of his reasoning 
powers, produced a notable effect 
on the boy. But finally the moral 
effect died away, and young Horace 
Sommerling—brave, beautiful, be- 
loved Horace—had quite forgotten 
all about the fiendish toad, its death 
and his remorse ; though every now 
and then, after some furious pa- 
roxysm of passion, a kind of vague, 
dim picture would arise before him, 
wherein all that he could make out 
was the undefined sense of sin and 
the blurred memory of repentance. 

* % * %* 

The room was crowded with every 
splendour of commerce, every luxur 
of art: heavy folds of richest stuffs 
hung before windows darkened with 
trailing flowers of exquisite perfume; 
costly vases, filled with exotics of 
such colour and odour as one might 
believe existed only in Paradise, 
made the air within twin sister to 
that without; while small bright 
birds, no bigger than evening moths, 
flew from this to that, stirring the 
leaves with their jewelled wings, and 
shaking the flower-cups as they 
rested within them, in a very deli- 
rium of delight. Glancing waters 
plashed into their marble basins, 
with a sweet melody that brought 
to one’s mind every lovely image of 
fresh country pleasures, and tiny 
fish of ruddy gold and pearly white 
flitted through the waters like gems 
instinct with life. The air was 
heavy, dark, and musical—flowers, 
and flower-like birds, silver waters, 
luxury, and art, all combining to 
form a home fit for houri or for peri 
who sought by knowledge of every 
secret of nature to forget her banish- 
ment from heaven. A home fit for 
houri or for peri, and inhabited by 
whom ? 

Lying on a couch, covered with 
crimson drapery, gold-starred, a 
young girl, toying with a parrot, 
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completed the picture of that inte- 
rior. Her black hair hung down 
below her waist in silken bands 
without curl or braid, and lay far 
and wide over the neck and arms 
which a strange fashion of dress left 
bare. Her robes—they could not 
be called by any modern name— 
were of heavy silk, made stiff with 
gold, cneciler, and jewels; her 
naked feet were thrust into tin 

Turkish slippers set thick with 
golden braid and sanded over with 
small seed pearls; and breast and 
arms glittered with bands and 
bracelets of every known gem on 
earth, that gave a mystic kind of 
flashing light about her. A large 
fan of peacock feathers hung from 
her wrist; and soft skins of beasts, 
and rugs of feathers from every 
painted bird that flies, kept her 
small feet from the marble of the 
floor. Round her brow was set a 
crescent formed of opal stones, and 
a tiny band of uncut carbuncles 
clasped her throat. Her skin was 


dark, a clear pale brown, and her 
eyes were large, and black as the 
sky of night. 


She lay in the gloom, 
her person shadowed by curtains, 
and tall acacias set in a forest-like 
profusion around her; but the wil- 
derness of gems that studded robe 
and flesh, and the strange radiance 
in those lustrous orbs, gave a glory 
to her place in that darkened room 
which reminded one of enchantment 
rather than of artistic arrangement, 
and which seemed to belong in no- 
thing to real life. True, her eyes 
had a depth of expression and a 
strange radiance—but of how fearful 
acharacter! True, they were large 
and lustrous, and their lashes hung 
like curtains before ebon lamps ; 
but their beauty gave as much pain 
as pleasure, from the malignity that 
lay beneath. Like the eyes of ser- 
pents or of tempting fiends—like the 
eyes of one esting of murder 
and meditating treachery — they 
struck awe to the heart of those 
who looked—like a shrouded form 
at night, whose burning hand is on 
your throat. They mght be large 
and lustrous enough, but the blight 
and the scorn behind, the poison in 
the jewel, revealed a a capable 
of every crime beneath the sun, 
while exerting a power of fascination 
which the strongest could not with- 
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stand. And yet how beautiful she 
was! <A beauty gained one knew 
not how, and lodged one knew not 
where. It was not in those silken 
bands of raven hair, not in that low 
dark brow with the opal crescent 
glowing above, nor yet in the 
witched eye beneath; it was not in 
the small lips, so perfect in their 
arch, but so scornful in their lines ; 
nor in the thin nostril, dilated and 

uivering ; it was not in this nor in 
that, but in a kind of mysterious 
attraction that lured you on to love 
what you would voluntarily have 
hated—that dragged you to your 
ruin, you consenting while upbraid- 
ing. 

Toying with her bird, teasing it 
till it uttered shrill cries of anger 
painful in its intensity and impo- 
tence, the girl’s face grew darker in 
its malignant flush, yet more lovely, 
till it seemed transformed to 
something supernatural. A small 
spaniel of rare breed barked in con- 
cert with the cries of the maddened 
bird, while the girl’s voice mingled 
with the discord in a wild, weird 
music, uttering words in a foreign 
tongue that seemed to lash the crea- 
tures round her into fury, and 
sounding more like the scream of 
some unearthly being than the 
voice of a young and beautiful 
woman. 

It was a striking scene altogether: 
the orientalism of the surroundings, 
the foreign type and fashion of the 
girl, the shrill noises, heavy odours, 
and crowding birds, making up a 
whole that had but little of prosaic 
European life in it. 

The door opened, and a young 
man, with the clear blue eye, fair 
clustering curls, and _ strong-built 
frame of a Saxon, entered the room. 
He was deadly pale, yet manly 
too in his agitation, for all that a 
slight dash of something that was 
almost terror might be detected in 
him. 

‘Ah! you have come at last,’ said 
the girl carelessly, not looking up, 
but toying with her parrot in her 
former elfin way. 

‘Isola! have you again crossed 
my path? here, and thus!’ cried the 
youth, speaking passionately though 
below his breath, as one checked by 
awe, not respect. 

Isola made no reply, excepting 
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what was contained in a mocking 
laugh. She bit her parrot’s wing 
feather till the bird writhed in her 
hands, and then, lifting up her 
strange eyes, all alight with their 
fiendish glee, she pointed with her 
finger scornfully, crying, ‘ Poor 
fool! brave soldier! “Long life to 
the valiant Saxon conquered by a 
slave!’ 

‘ And this is your reception, Isola ? 
—this mockery and insult to the 
man you left dying on the deserts 
of Arabia—to the man whom you 
had sworn to love but three weeks 
before you delivered him over to an 
ignominious death? You betrayed 
me while I slept—my head upon 
your knees—and then, queen of the 
murderers you had invited to their 
task, you swept by in triumph at 
your success. You allured me by 
your false light to the brink of the 
grave ; and when you saw me in the 
snare, you scoffed at me for my 
folly. Where was the love you 
vowed me when I bought you from 
the slave-market?—where the wo- 
man’s tenderness you proffered for 
your freedom ?—where the truth of 
a soul ‘which knew no deception,’ 
as you swore in the tent by the rose- 

ardens of Damascus, when you 
es on my arm and bade me rest 
in security on your faith? Yetina 
few hours not yet run into weeks, 
you could plot so foul a sin against 
your benefactor and your master! 
Tsola! Isola! is it a woman's heart 
that does indeed beat within that 
woman’s form; or does not rather a 
witched life animate a beauty as 
unearthly as your cruelty is inhu- 
man? You bade me go with you 
to your country; there, among the 
groves and fields of Cashmere, you 
promised me security, love, and hap- 
piness; you offered me a home such 
as angels give us in our dreams 

‘And I took you to my home, 
Horace Sommerling,’ screamed Isola, 
with shrill laughter. ‘Was it my 
fault if its roughness displeased the 
pale-faced Sybarite?—was 1 to blame 
if European courage sank before the 
Arab’s scimitar? Roughness which 
suited me hung heavy on those deli- 
cate limbs of thine, and flashing 
steel which would have but roused 
my blood made thine quail. Who 
was to blame for this? 1, who mea- 
sured thee by too high a standard, 
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or thou, who hadst paraded thyself 
before me in false colours which 
would not bear the sunlight of trial, 
Horace?’ And again she laughed 
till the room re-echoed with her 
voice. 

‘Your home, Isola!—and what 
was this? the tent of a robber chief 
in the midst of a pathless desert—~ 
the home of a gipsy king whose do- 
minion was by murder and rapine! 
Was this the sanctuary you painted 
with love’s warmest colours in that 
sunset hour of plighted troth? 
Shame, shame! And now why 
have you sought me out, and placed 
yourself in my way again? Why 
send to me holy words of penitence 
and reconciliation—such as used to 
bring me to my mother’s knee when 
a child, and which have still the 
power of God’s own voice in my 
heart—and meet me thus, when I 
yield for the sake of their holiness, 
not your power? What other scheme 
of revenge have you against me?— 
what hideous plots, like swarming 
crocodiles hatching in the sun? Tt 
have given you no cause of enmity, 
Isola; unless indeed love and be- 
nefaction be cause in your country. 
Though my purchased slave, I have 
been tender of you as of my own 
soul; respectful, and exalting you 
to more than woman’s highest place. 
You have returned me _ insult, 
treachery, and the attempt to mur- 
der; and now again have thrown 
yourself in my way with words of 
oromise on your lip, but with false- 
7 in your eye, and hatred in 
your heart.’ 

‘Have you done?’ said the girl, 
looking up with a contemptuous 
stare. ‘For, by the bones of the 
Prophet! you have fairly slaugh- 
tered my poor parrot!’ She passed 
her hand once or twice over the bird, 
and it fell to all appearance dead in 
her arms. ‘I will write it an epi- 
taph—‘ Died of Horace Sommer- 
ling’s discourse!’ See, not a feather 
moves, though I strike it so!’ She 
cast the bird up in the air, catching 
it again with both hands, and treat- 
ing it roughly enough ; but the poor 
beast lay stiif and motionless, and 
gave no sign of life or feeling through 
it all. 

Horace walked rapidly through 
the room. A sense of oppression 
and of terror, that he could neither 
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define nor shake off, was stealing 
over him. His eyes were growing 
dark and heavy, and a strong spell 
seemed shutting up the circle of 
life within him. But he fought with 
this feeling, and finally beat it down, 
like one setting his foot upon an 
enemy. 

‘I have sent for you, Horace 
Sommerling, to prove to yourself 
that you are my slave,’ said Isola, 
still keeping her eyes fixed on the 

outh with the same peculiar stony 
ook. ‘ The laws of the East gave me 
into your power, but a higher law 
than these have bound you to my 
footstool instead. You are my toy, 
Horace Sommerling—my slave, my 
dog, my horse, my beast of burden— 
——— puppet, my doll, my worth- 
ess, painted, silly purchase. 1 bought 

ou years ago, when you were a 
child, and when you committed your 
first deep sin. You look amazed, 
startled, terrified. Ha! ha! ha! 
You Franks, who are wise in your 
own eyes beyond all the nations of 
the earth, to us Arabian necro- 
mancers are but idiots and dolts of 
common clay! Come, sit here at 
my feet, and look me in the face. 
Do you know me again ?—have you 
ever seen me before? Can you re- 
cognise me, Horace Sommerling, 
under this new form, and if I tell 
you that I come before you as the 
scourge of your sins—the retribution 
of a—No!' I will not say the word !’ 

The strong man, flushed with 
youth and vigour, shook beneath the 
glane e of that dark eye like a child 
in the evening twilight. Faint vi- 
sions of an unforgiven sin floated up 
before him; a dim sense of crime, 
so deep it could never be atoned for, 
choked and strangled him; but he 
could make out no line to guide him 
to a definite form ; it was all but the 
hazy mirror of the enchanter, blurred 
with indistinguishable thoughts ra- 
ther than distinct with separate 1C- 
tures. And yet something in ied s 
face seemed to remind him of the 
past; as indeed it was this vague 
recollection which had first attracted 
him to her in the slave market, 
and which, added to a fascina- 
tion of speech and manner, that 
since he had begun to think was 
more than human, had induced him 
to buy her. Something in the ar- 
rangements of the room, too, brought 
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back a childish dream of mystery 
and fairyland; his terror also was 
childish, such as he had not felt for 
years—not since—oh! he could not 
recollect the exact moment, but he 
knew that once in boyhood he had 
experienced just such sensations as 
now. Her eyes he had surely seen 
before; and her opal crescent be- 

same almost a living thing; that 
very look, fixed on him with such 
de ~athly power, was not felt for the 
first time to-day; far back in the 
memory of the past loomed out the 
dim prototype of the present ; Isola, 
the gipsy slave, the w andering Arab 
queen, grew to be connected with 
his early boyhood passed in the still 
quiet of his German home; a mys- 
terious chain bound up fact with 
superstition, and the moss-grown 
long ago with the glaring now, and 
no effort of reason or the will could 
break the links. 

He seated himself as she desired. 
He could not choose but obey her. 
Though her laughter stung him 
almost to madness—though her bale- 
ful eyes scorched up his very heart’s 
blood, and her mocking fingers made 
him writhe as if a seraph’s fiery 
sword had struck him, yet still he 
must obey her. She had said truly 
when she boasted that a stronger 
law than that of nations had placed 
him in her power. 

‘And you thought I loved you!’ 
cried Isola, contemptuously. * You 
thought that one of a nation which 
holds the ke »ys of nature, and which 
knows the secrets of the stars, could 
bind herself as the slave ofa dull- 
brained fool like you! You thought 
that knowledge could obey igno- 
rance, strength bow down to impo- 
tence, all for love of faded hair and 
pale blue eyes! Idiot! when you 
paid those shining zechins into ‘the 
old Jew’s hand, you fulfilled your 
own destiny—you did not overcome 
mine! By pre-ordained decree you 
found yourself in that slave-market; 
by pre-ordained decree was I there 
before you. I made you, by my 
magic power, will to purchase me ; 
and then I had you fast. Sleeping 
or waking, near at hand or far off, 
you have been my slave from that 
moment—ay, and for years before 
that moment; for, as I said, you 
became my serf, and I have been 
appointed the avenger, from the 
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hour of your first deep crime. When 
you were a boy you were cursed for 
sin ; behold how the curse has taken 
root!’ 

She half rose from her couch, and 
bent nearer to him. She peered 
into his eyes like a mocking imp 
starting from the vine-leaves; she 
insulted him with reproaches, half 
earnest, half sportive, but whose 
very confusion of spirit irritated the 
man still more; she pointed at him 
with her finger, and derided him for 
cowardice and effeminacy ; she made 
his cheeks hot with shame, and 
chilled his heart stone-cold with her 
deadly irony; she revelled in his 
torture, heaping torment on_tor- 
ment, till Horace could bear it no 
longer. He started up with an oath, 
and raised his arm as if to strike 
her. But she put it back with a 
calm eye and a curling lip, as one 
who controls a child. 

‘That action again, and your arm 
falls withered to your side! Raise 
but your finger against me, and you 
stand paralyzed for ever! I am but 
a child—a pigmy—fairy-dwarf, com- 
pared to you; but I have a greater 


yower than Solomon’s genii ever 
held, over every nerve and muscle 
of your frame !’ 

She rose at the word, and stood 


before him. Her tiny arms, her 
fairy feet, the small round shoulders 
heaving up the mass of coal-black 
hair, the slender figure—all that 
was material, so light, so girlish, so 
fragile! But the eye of passion and 
command, the lip of scorn, the atti- 
tude of defiance, the unspoken sense 
of mastery—all that was spiritual 
evidencing her power—a power 
which nothing but passion mightier 
than her will could effectually with- 
stand. 

She waved her hands, and again 
Horace Sommerling felt the spell 
creep over him. A dark mist swam 
before his eyes; not like the mist 
of a swoon, but palpable and present 
like night. ‘And soon this mist was 
lighted up with crowds of stars, 
pale-white and crimson-red, that 
darted through the room in thick 
confusion. Everything was fading 
from his sight, though some objects 
still retained a vague outline exagge- 
rated in its proportions and tipped 
with fiery colours. Wherever he 
looked he saw this broad mass of 
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prismatic light flooding every salient 

point. The flowers were quivering 
ike living things under it ; the birds 
flew madly about, leaving long tracks 
of fire in the air; the waters over 
the tiny fish fell into sparkling 
drops lke shattered gems, and the 
white marble basins were like 
painters’ pallets, glowing with the 
richest dyes of the rainbow. The 
girl herself stood as in a bath of this 
strange radiance. Falling on the 
stones she wore, till every separate 
jewel gleamed like metal in a fur- 
nace; blazing from her eyes which 
shone through the mist stealing over 
him like mighty suns that scorched 
and blistered all they looked on; 
glancing on the hair which glittered 
in every tress till its brightness 
grew something wild and mon- 
strous; streaming from her slender 
fingers and enveloping her whole 
figure like a robe, the flames of many- 
coloured light leapt up and about 
her, and transformed all within 
their sphere as by a magician’s 
wand. Isola drew her hand softly 
over the parrot, and Horace saw the 
fire pass swiftly over the ruffled 
feathers, and tinge these, too, with 
its prismatic glory. With a shriek, 
answered by a long, low cry of 
Isola, the bird flew to her shoulder, 
where it sat flapping its wings and 
caressing her dusky cheek in a per- 
fect ecstasy of enjoyment. Horace 
felt that he was going mad. The 
spell fell on him faster and thicker. 
His limbs were powerless, his eyes 
were closing fast; he knew that he 
was sinking into that witch girl’s 
power, delivered over hopelessly to 
destruction. 

He struggled against the charm; 
he resolutely willed to withstand it ; 
he raised himself by a mighty effort, 
as though removing a mountain of 
brass pressing him down ; he cleared 
his eyes, and stood up. The fiery 
light still touched everything within 
those walls, but less vividly now. 
Isola’s eyes took a fiercer stare, but 
more fixed still, and more imperious. 
She sang a low, sweet song, and 
waved her hands gently before him. 
But the Saxon pride had wakened 
up; the blood flowed freely back 
through heart and brain; the spell 
grew weaker ; the mystic light faded 
away; all things resumed their na- 
tural forms and natural functions; 
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the youth’s passion conquered the 
youth’s superstition, and anger took 
the place of terror. A change came 
over Isola’s face as she looked at 
him, wherein disappointment, rage, 
and wonder were curiously blended 
together. She saw that her spell 
would not work and she gathered 
up the broken meshes of her 
charm in vain: the strong, rough 
Saxon blood had riven them all, and 
they might not be re-knit. And 
then she laughed her elfin laugh, 
and sank down on the couch, mock- 
ing him for his weakness, and taunt- 
ing him with her power. 

The reaction in Horace Sommer- 
ling was strong. From the utter 
prostration of all his faculties, mo- 
mentary as it had been, beneath her 
mysterious influence, he turned to 
the most defiant anger against her. 
From love, which had penetrated 
his whole being and held him in her 
shadow like a slave to the service of 
his god, he changed to a loathing 
disgust that spread itself over her 
like a disease. Her voice, which 
was once more beautiful than the 
most exquisite music to his ears, be- 
came now a harsh and hateful 
scream; her eyes, which had been 
the very loadstars of his soul, were 
like the eyes of some most hideous 
reptile ; her fairy hands, which might 
have bound him in fragile threads 
helplessly for ever, were as swords 
that wounded, or flames thatscorched 
as they fell; and if only the tips of 
those small, rare fingers touched 
him, his flesh quivered as though 
struck by asudden leprosy. Isolahad 
lost all her weird fascination. She 
was now but the gipsy girl who had 
betrayed and who had mocked him. 

But ~ did not read him clearly. 
If she had, she would have forborne 
any further irritation. His blood 
was thoroughly roused; the fierce 
old passions were all busy in his 
soul, and his boyish nature of ungo- 
vernable temper had expelled, for 
the present, the boyish sentiment of 
dread. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—frightened by a 
girl!’ shrieked Isola. ‘ Paling ‘be- 
fore a bird, a few Eastern flowers, a 
basin full of water, and a Chinese 
fish !—these are my necromantic ad- 
juncts ; and how grandly they have 
worked! By the soul of the Prophet! 
Horace Sommerling, but you are in 
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truth no hero! Your clumsy Saxon 
roughness does not hide Saxon 
bravery—your Frankish ignorance 
does not excuse your Frankish cow- 
ardice. Now ask yourself, could I 
have ever loved such a one as your- 
self? Why, I feel as if I were an 
empress and you a child!—you are 
so far below me in knowledge and in 
power! See, you cannot do this.’ 
And again she waved her hands, and 
produced, though weaker, the same 
torturing and mysterious effect on 
Horace. 

* Witch! sorceress! be still!’ cried 
the youth, in agony; ‘you are 
maddening me! I shall not soon con- 
trol myself! For the sake of your 
womanhood, be still !’ 

The elfish face gleamed with elfish 
glee. 

‘Go on, Horace! Oh, you brave 
soldier, finish your task! What 
will you do to the fairy girl if you 

cannot control yourself? Beat her, 
Moshe e, or kill her? No! I willnot 
be still! Iwill weave again and 
again my charm. I have you inmy 
power, fool; you are mine—you are 
my slave, str tp against me as you 
may ; and I will prove it to yourself, 
and make you crawl at my footstool, 
and beg for my mercy. Iam armed 
with supernatural powers you know 
nothing of. I can control forces of 
whose very existence you are igno- 
rant; I am your superior in know- 
ledge and your master in might, and 
I may well deride you when I 
boast !’ 

She made a mocking gesture as 
she spoke, glancing down on him 
with such a maddening look of deri- 
sion and of command, that Horace, 
transported beyond himself—beyond 
his manliness and better nature— 
raised his hand and struck her. She 
: ll, uttering a cry; and her blood 

flowed over his feet. At the sight 
of that blood, all the youth’s passion 
subsided, and nothing but a cold, 
dead chill was left of the furious 
rage that had urged him to avenge 
insult by murder. Compassion, and 
the remembrance of all his former 
love, helped to calm him. As she 
lay there, stricken down by his 
hand, her beauty seemed to come 
out in tenfold force; and now that 
the scofling eye was closed, and the 
malignant ‘smile had gone, the grace 
of outline and the perfection of fea- 
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ture were wonderfully evident, even 
to one who had studied every line 
and curve with passionate devotion. 

Remorseful, loving, grieving, Ho- 
race lifted the girl from the ground, 
bathing her temples with water from 
the fountains, chafing her hands, 
showering kisses on las eyelids— 
kisses mingled with bitter tears. In 
all this, how much of strange like- 
ness to a forgotten deed in the 
past! 

‘Isola! dear, beloved Isola! speak 
to me one little word !—tell me that 
you still live, and forgive me for m 
sin! Isola! my life, my loved idol, 
open those glorious eyes on me again, 
and recal me from the death in which 
I stand! Dead! dead!—oh, it can- 
not be that she is dead!’ 

He bent his head beneath the tem- 
est of love and sorrow that shook 
im to the heart, and buried his face 

in the silken mass of raven hair, 
stanching with kisses the broad 
deep wound in her forehead from 
which the blood was still pouring 
freely. 

A small hand pressed his throat ; 
a small lip touched his cheek ; a soft 
voice murmured an_ incoherent 
sound ; then, with a curse that froze 
the man’s blood in his veins, the 
girl’s tiny fingers seemed to stiffen 
into an iron grasp, the rose-like li 
gnashed a hideous sound, and with 
a cry like a wounded tiger the teeth 
of that young Arab girl closed on 
his cheek. 

‘Bear my mark to the grave!’ 
she cried—‘to the grave, where I 
will hunt you! It is my curse, 
coward murderer, printed on you; 
and its poison, which will not heal, 
shall remind you for ever of Isola 
and your doom!’ 

She struck him as she passed ; 
then bounded like a lightning-flash 
from the room. Her opal crescent 
lay shivered into a thousand atoms, 
and the band of carbuncles round her 
throat strewed the floor like scattered 
seeds. 

Horace stood for a moment, 
paralyzed by the strangeness of 
what had happened. Then all the 
past flashed on him; and the hour 
when he had committed his first 
wanton murder from passion was 
linked with this which had wit- 
nessed the same spirit, though the 
result had been different. 
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Suddenly the girl’s voice sounded 
again. It seemed now to come from 
the garden outside the window, and 
to die away as if she were retreating 
as she oh. 

‘ Away, fool!—away! Iam weary 
now, and care nothing for the chase! 
Away to the darkest nook of earth, 
where, when the appointed hour has 
come, I will oan and find you! 
Hide yourself in the thickest black 
that night and sin can weave for 
you, Isola’s eyes will pierce through 
the darkness, and Isola’s hand will 
strike through the defence! Away, 
for your brief respite! I will hunt 
my game at my own time!’ 


* * * * 


The monk looked up as a shadow 
passed between him and the sun, 
clouding the book he was reading 
with the outlines of a human figure 
—a sight rarely seen in those 
desolate wilds of Judza, where the 
Carmelites had built their convent, 
and where they seemed to share with 
the eagles ol the lizards only the 
footholds of their burning rock. 

‘Good day, father. Have you no 
welcome for the wanderer?’ said a 

laintive voice; and a young boy 
ook, bareheaded, at his feet. 

‘God’s blessing on thee, my son! 
What dost thou here, child, on the 
wild rocks of the Carmelite con- 
vent? And how hast thou found 
thy way, young and lonely as thou 
art P’ 

‘T came hither, father, drawn b 
a hidden spirit,’ said the boy. T 
have been singled out for much 
sorrow, and I came here to expiate 
my sins and to forget my grief in 
holiness !’ 

The monk passed his hand over 
the boy’s bright hair. 

‘Sins!’ he said, mournfully, ‘have 
these been committed already by 
thee, too? Ah! my son, kneel 
down and thank God that thy 
childish evil has not ripened into 
manly iniquity—that thou hast built 
no bridge of crime between thy past 
and the distant future! A few 
slight penances will soon remit thy 
transgressions—a_ life-long misery 
may not expiate thine elder’s!’ 

The boy looked up, and a broad 
flash of impish mischief shone 
from his eyes as he watched the 
monk’s downcast face. He nestled 
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nearer to him, and stole his hand 
caressingly within the consecrated 
palm, and leant against him as a 
son might rest on his father—saying, 
in a sweet, low, childish voice which 
had all the tenderness of a woman 
in its tones— 

‘But thou art not one of those 
guilty ones, holy father? Thou hast 
such steadfast blue eyes, so frank 
and loving—they do not seem to 
know what sin or trouble mean !’ 

Something shook the monk, and 
brought a crimson flush into his 
cheek and a glance into his eye 
that had long been driven thence. 
His hand burnt beneath the child’s 
touch; yet not all with pleasure; and 
his heart beat fast, and his temples 
throbbed, till he himself was startled 
at the long unused emotion wakened 
up. 
‘My child, judge no man—least 
of all judge hastily,’ he exclaimed. 
*I am young yet in years, but, 
alas! alas! old insuffering and in 
guilt.’ 

‘And yet I cannot believe it, 
father,’ returned the boy still more 
caressingly. ‘And thou art young, 
too? Ah! let me look into thy 
face, then, if thou art still in the 
flower of thy days. In my boyish 
ignorance I fancied that every monk 
and priest must be venerable and 
old; it will give me fresh hope if I 
may look on a brother!’ 

He sprang up, and with a quick 
gesture flung back the menk’s cowl. 
A bright red scar burnt on the man’s 
cheek, and the boy’s eyes scanned 
the seam curiously, though fur- 
tively. But had the monk seen that 
malignant glance it would have re- 
vealed a secret he little dreamt of 
now, and might, perhaps, have spared 
some sorrow. 

‘Ah! you are young enough to 
be my brother, then!’ he cried, kiss- 
ing his hand as if in ecstacy; ‘and 
I may love you, and hang on you, 
and trust you more than if you 
were a pale old man so long since 
dead to the world of humanity that 
he had no more sympathy with it! 
You will let me love you, will you 
not?’ and his voice and accent 
melted into the most winning ten- 
derness, as he crept closer into his 
arms. 

‘The monk quivered beneath some 
mighty emotion—yet why he could 
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not himself explain. He gazed on 
that upturned face, and searched 
narrowly every feature; but the boy 
shook down a clustering mass of 
sunny hair, and sheltered himself in 
the shadow. : 

‘You will accept me in the con- 
vent, father? You will put me to 
hard work—yoke my limbs to heavy 
burdens—lay on my head stern 
penances; but you will pray for me, 
father, and with me, too, and help 
me to win Heaven by my repen- 
tance? I will be obedient, loving, 
childlike—only let me be at peace, 
and under the holy roof that shelters 
you!’ 

‘Come with me, child, I will care 
for you,’ said the monk, hurriedly. 
‘Come !—I wish to carry you to the 
superior.’ 

They went up the steep together 
—the boy toiling wearily behind. 
The monk turned round, and saw 
his faintness and his trouble. 

‘Here, child, these arms are 
stronger than those tiny feet. Come, 
I will be your bearer and your 
shepherd !’ 

He took the boy in his arms and 
bore him up the rock. <A dark 
glance, a crimson glow, a smothered 
laugh of triumph; and then the 
childish hand wandered slowly round 
the monk’s throat, seeming to caress 
it gently. But passing over the scar 
on the cheek, it lingered there ; the 
taper fingers touching it daintily. 

The man started. A sharp pain 
shot through his whole frame, and 
a sense of burning penetrated the 
searred cheek. Something, too, came 
into his heart, that made him faint 
and stagger beneath his burden, 
slender as it was, and oppressed him 
with a strange sickness. But he 
earried the boy through the portal 
of the convent, and delivered him 
safely to the care of the superior. 

The Carmelite monks, on these 
bare Judean rocks, had hitherto 
been noted for the peace and sere- 
nity of their lives. Composed of 
men who had all proved the hol- 
lowness of earthly pleasures, and 
fled from the world as from a 
net of sin and wretchedness, there 
was nothing of that vague won- 
der and regret which sometimes 
sadden the convent cells of those 
who have taken the vows while 
ignorant of what they renounced. 
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But he who seemed to have brought 
most suifering, and to have gained 
most peace, was the Brother Martin 
—Horace Sommerling. It had been 
only by hard spiritual labour though. 
Penance, fasting, unwearied prayer, 
daily exercise in all that the natural 
man most loathed, hourly subjuga- 
tion of all the passions most dear to 
him—by such means as these had 
Horace Sommerling learned to con- 
trol his violent temper. Gaining 
internal calm though coupled with 
external sadness—made a better but 
a melancholy man by the discipline 
of the holy Church. 

But a different order of things 
reigned now in the Carmelite con- 
vent. Jealousies and bickerings 
took the place of the brotherly love 
which had formerly existed there ; 
misunderstandings, tale-bearings, 
uncharity prevailed from the abbot’s 
cell to the pallet of the meanest lay- 
brother; and the home of every 
Christian virtue became the nest of 
every heathenish passion. The only 
one who kept fair with all parties 
was the latest comer, young Luigi 
the Sicilian, the fair-haired boy 
whom Brother Martin had brought. 
Yet somehow he was mixed up with 
all that took place, though always ap- 
pearing to advantage as would-be 
peace-maker and universal friend, for 
all that he was sometimes heard to 
laugh in his cell at night, after some 
terrible outburst among the holy 
brethren. But young Luigi, the fair, 

ale Sicilian boy, with his strange 

lack eyes and caressing ways, 
might have broken every rule of 
that convent home without finding 
an accuser in the most rigid of the 
members. very one loved him to 
idolatry, and they fought amongst 
themselves for his society with more 
bitterness than many men would 
fight for a beloved mistress. If he 
smiled more on Brother Joseph than 
on Father Francis, Father Francis 
was as one distraught; if Brother 
Ignatius could boast a childish 
caress, Brother Martin ate out his 
heart for jealousy. He, indeed, from 
the chastened and controlled holiness 
of his conventual life had lapsed back 
into all the furious passions and un- 
tamed nature of the torment of Griin- 
dorf. What fiend possessed him he 


could not divine; but that he was 
given over bodily to be the prey and 
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sport of devils he never doubted. 
The absence of young Luigi made 
him almost mad—his presence filled 
him with terror and agony together; 
the touch of his gentle hand burnt 
like fire into his veins—but to see 
that hand touch another but himself 
was worse than poison, more bitter 
than death. Brother Martin was 
miserable ; his last hope of happi- 
ness, in the pious calm of the Car- 
melite convent, had gone; and he 
was once more the wrecked and 
wretched child of sin—the play- 
thing of every violent passion— 
without the power to recover his 
lost virtue. Was that wild boy the 
cause of chis? Had those burning 
eyes anything to do with the fever 
in his blood?—that mocking laugh 
any connexion with the sense of 
shame he was undergoing? Had 
those small caresses power to corrode 
the pure gold of Christian virtue, 
and was such might given to a 
mortal that he could turn away the 
holy spirit of Heaven? Brother 
Martin asked himself these ques- 
tions one evening, as he sat on the 
rock, in the very spot where he was 
found by Luigi. The sun was sink- 
ing fast; and as the monk watched 
the lengthening shadows, he mur- 
mured audibly a prayer to be re- 
leased from earth as soon as that 
great globe of life. 

‘ Weary of existence, my brother?’ 
said Luigi, stealing up to him. ‘And 
why ?’ 

A smile crossed his features as he 
spoke, twining in his boyish way 
about his knees. The monk covered 
his face. Furious in Luigi’s absence, 
he was miserable when in his com- 

yany; for then he felt degraded, he 
aoe not why, and lost from the 
high place he had once gained. 

‘Yes, I am weary of existence, 
child, and long for death,’ replied 
Horace, sadly. 

‘But why, my brother?’ persisted 
the boy. 

‘From sin, Luigi—and from sor- 
row. There is no peace for me on 
earth. I have been too deeply 
guilty, and too hardly punished ever 
to know calm again. My passions 
have been my curse; and I am now 
fulfilling my destiny, and again de- 
livered over to the fury of my nature. 
I have fought against it in vain— 
the spell is wrought, and the deep 
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well boils up at the word. I have 
lost Heaven as well as earth—I am 
shut out from God, as from life— 
and love.’ 

A glance of triumph lighted up the 
boy’s face. 

‘Ah! is it then true that even 
with you, pious monk, passions are 
at work, and rage, revenge, and the 
desire for power are driving out 
the sacred angels of peace and hu- 
mility ?” 

‘True ! true !—too true!’ groaned 
the man. 

The boy started up; then suddenly 
checking himself, and smothering 
the short laugh, and glazing over 
the glaring flash of his dilated eyes, 
he re-seated himself caressingly by 
the monk’s side—saying, while he 
placed his arms round his neck— 

‘Tell me, dearest brother, what is 
your history. You have often made 
allusions to it, but never told it 
me straight out. Now, give me the 


last half hour of the sunlight, and 
when that is gone’—pointing to the 
sun—‘ you may end your tale, too.’ 

‘When I was a boy, Luigi, of 
about your age, I committed my 


first real sin. A harmless beast 
had found its way into our hall, and 
resisting my attempts to dislodge it, 
roused up my passion and fiery 
temper. Urged by the demon who 
took possession of me at my birth, 
and Be has never left me to this 
moment, I killed the poor brute ; 
and it cursed me, Luigi, as it died. 
Do not think me mad, child—do not 
believe that I have weakened my 
brain by humbling my body ; it was 
so. That dying reptile cursed me 
solemnly in its death ; and that curse 
has taken root and borne a fruit of 
eternal ruin for me. Well, years 
passed on, and I had forgotten all 
about the poor toad of Griindorf. 
T travelled, according to the custom 
of my country; and at Constanti- 
nople bought a slave girl, whose 
strange beauty first attracted and 
finally enamoured me. She _be- 
trayed me into the hands of robbers, 
and left me for dead on the sands. 
T was rescued however. and restored 
by the cares of an old Arab woman 
of Damascus; and then I returned 
to Europe. Isola sought me out, 
and sent forme. I went. She met 
me with jeers and sarcasms, and 
roused up the sleeping devil in me. 
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She brought back the old super- 
stitious dread of my boyhood, while 
rousing all the passions of my man- 
hood. Something seemed to con- 
nect her with my forgotten sin—a 
sin with which she taunted me 
while boasting her superior power. 
I was maddened by rage and dread 
together, and I struck her, as I had 
struck the toad years before, and 
with the same mingled feeling of 
hatred and of awe. Yet, from the 
moment that her blood bathed my 
foot, happiness forsook me. I have 
been twice a murderer—twice given 
over to the fiend of ungovernable 
rage—twice damned to the lowest 
pit of hell!’ 

‘That blow has to be avenged 
yet !’ said the boy’s low voice. ‘An 
Arab never forgets an insult—least 
of all she whom you call Isola, but 
her tribe, the | elias Horace 
Sommerling, the time has come— 
the day and the hour. See—the 
sun is sinking now; with its last 
ray your life lies forfeit to the passion 
you could not check in boyhood nor 
overcome in manhood—to the pas- 
sion which has wrecked yourself, 
and sold my blood to revenge my 
insult !’ 

She threw aside her disguise, and 
rapidly passed her hand over her 
face. the sunny hair was gone, 
and in its place thick raven tresses 
swept down below her waist; the 
false pallor was wiped away, and the 
dark face of an Eastern was turned 
upon him. Luigi the Sicilian had 
melted into thin air, and Isola the 
Arabian stood where he had faded. 

Horace covered his face in hisrobe, 
muttering—‘ Sin! sin!’ 

She forced him to look up. She 
wove her spell around him, and 
bent his will beneath her own. He 
could not choose but look into her 
eyes. She demanded it, and he was 
fain to obey. 

‘Listen now,’ she said, ‘to my 
tale, Horace. When you took me 
from the slave market, I was bound 
by an oath to deliver up my pur- 
chaser into the hands of my tribe. 
That oath I kept. It was my re- 
ligion to do so. But when you were 
left as one deadon the sand, | secretly 
procured you assistance, and had 
you conveyed to Damascus, where 
the old Arab tended you so well. 
That Arab was my nurse, sent 
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thither by me—by Isola. I then 
— from my tribe and hastened 
to Damascus, to throw myself at 
your feet, and to devote myself to 
your life. For though, by a power 
which we Arabs possess, I knew all 
your past life, and had seen in a 
vision the day when you committed 
that murder in the German village— 
though I knew you fiery and irritable 
—TI loved you in my way, mixed up as 
it was with the love of mastery and 
power. You had gone. I tracked 
you through the cities of Europe, 
and at last I found you. I was 
guided by my Power, which showed 
me always where you were, and 
what you were about. When you 
came to see me in that Viennese 
room, I did not fling myself into 
pone arms as my heart prompted, 

ut received you with jest and 
banter—in part to conceal my real 
feeling, in part to probe yours. 
Your blood washot—mine was hotter. 
You resisted, and your resistance 
roused my love of dominion. I tried 
to subdue you, and used my charm. 
Your passion was too strong, and 
the spell failed. I was angry; you 
also. You lost your self-command 
—and the blow lies here yet! With 
that blow died out my love, and 
revenge sprang up instead. And I 
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swore then to avenge the deed by 

blood ; and I will fulfil my vow to 

night! The sunis sinking. Horace, 

_ hour has come. Hark to its 
nell !’ 

A shrill whistle sounded among 
the rocks; and Isola, answering, 
‘I come!’ with the speed of light 
drew forth a dagger and buried it 
in the monk’s heart. As she struck 
the blow, and the body fell heavily 
on the ground, a light step was 
heard, and an Arab sprang up the 


steep path. 

‘ Well done, Avenger!’ he cried. 
‘Queen of thy tribe !—empress of 
the desert! With the blood of the 
Frank we anoint thee Lady of the 
East, and bind thy brows thus with 
the magic circlet of dominion ! 

He bound round her head the opal 
diadem, and on her throat the red 
band of carbuncles. And thus they 
both stood in the deepening shadows 
—the Arabchief and his bride—look- 
ing on the slaughtered monk. The 
eagles screamed, and the toads and 
the lizards came out from their holes 
and gathered round the body. And 
then Isola and her robber lord slowly 
passed down the rocks, and dis- 
appeared in the depths of the wilder- 
ness. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


: PROGREsS’ has at last caught 
the diplomates by the skirts. 
The strong hold of what the Ameri- 
cans call ‘Old Fogyism’ has been 
carried, and henceforth these gentle- 
men of mystery must jog on a little 
faster with the rest of the world. 
His majesty, the present Emperor 
of the French, is entitled to the con- 
ception of the idea which has pro- 
duced such results. After the battle 
of the Boulevards and the labour of 
constitution-making (not much la- 
bour one would think with the 
quantity of unused ones all the way 
from the Channel to the Grecian 
Archipelago), he turned his fertile 
imperial brain upon the mysteries 
of Sartor Resartus, and decreed un- 
mentionables. But he has been 
thrown quite in the shade by the 
Americans, who, as usual, have fol- 
lowed French fashions and outdone 
them. When the Pierce adminis- 


tration took the reins, Europe looked 
doubtingly for some demonstration 
about Cuba or Mexico, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, on all of which Jona- 
than keeps as hungry an eye as the 
IndianGovernment does on Burmah. 
A little loud barking about Central 
America was thought to be not un- 
likely ; or possibly a growl at Aus- 
tria, whence no harm could come. 
The new premier, however, was oc- 
cupied with the subject of diplomatic 
breeches (with which New York 
journals say he was before not un- 
acquainted), and after three months’ 
labour brought forth the following 
circular :— 


In performing the ceremonies ob- 
served upon the occasion of his recep- 
tion, the representative of the United 
States will conform, as far as is consistent 
with a just sense of his devotion to re- 
publican institutions, to the customs of 
the country wherein he is to reside, and 
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with the rales prescribed for representa- 
tives of his rank ; but the department 
would encourage as far as practicable, 
without impairing his usefulness to his 
country, his appearance at court in the 
simple dress of an American citizen. 
Should there be cases where this cannot 
be done, owing to the character of the 
foreign government, without detriment 
to the public interest, the nearest ap- 
proach to it compatible with the due 
performance of his duties, is earnestly 
recommended. The simplicity of our 
usages and the tone of feeling among 
our people is much more in accordance 
with the example of our first and most 
distinguished representative at a royal 
court, than the practice which has since 
prevailed. It is to be regretted that 
there was ever any departure in this re- 
spect from the example of Dr. Franklin. 
History has recorded and commended 
this example, so congenial to the spirit 
of our political institutions. The depart- 
ment is desirous of removing all ob- 
stacles to a return to the simple and 
unostentatious course which was deemed 
80 proper, and was so much approved in 
the earliest days of the republic. It 
is our purpose to cultivate the most 
amicable relations with all countries, 
and this, we believe, can be effectually 
done without requiring our diplomatic 
agents abroad to depart in this respect 
from what is suited to the general senti- 
ments of our fellow-citizens at home. 
All instructions in regard to what is 
called diplomatic uniform, or court dress, 
being withdrawn, each of our represen- 
tatives in other countries will be left. to 
regulate this matter according to his 
own sense of propriety, and with a due 
respect to the views of his government 
as herein expressed. 


_ All commendation to Mr. Marey. 
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If the race of Franklins is gone, 
Franklin’s breeches at least shall re- 
main, and we shall probably see the 
next American Minister in the dress 
so graphically deseribed by the New 
York Herald. But what the un- 
fortunate ‘gentlemen attachés,’ as 
they are gregariously called in court 
circulars, are to do is not so 
clear. The gold must come off :— 
but what shall go on? The ‘simple 
dress of an American citizen’ is a 
vague term, stretching all the way 
from the effeminacy of Broadway to 
the leathern breeehes and buckskin 
jacket of the Rocky Mountains. Be 
it such as it may, it must not be 
what everybody else wears, lest the 
‘simplicity’ should be unmarked, 
and the ‘unostentatious’ unob- 
served. 

Seriously speaking, we did not 
look for swe a doeument from a 
common sense Government like the 
American. This confounding of 
terms would not have been surpris- 
ing in the Republie which pro- 
claimed Fraternity at the point of 
the bayonet ; but a man of English 
descent and ordinary common sense 
knows very well that simplicity or 
ostentation are affairs of social life 
or individual taste, coming and 
going with poverty or wealth. ‘The 
simplicity of American usages’ is an 
absurdity, when we remember that 
more money is spent in the United 
States upon Sybaritic luxury* and 
display than anywhere else in Chris- 
tendom. Neither Republieanism nor 
any form of free government forbids 
the acquisition of wealth, or its expen- 


* “The following ‘description of an eating- house. in Broadway, taken from the 


New York Journal of Commerce, of July 13, 1853, gives a vivid picture of the 
“Simplicity of American usages.’ ‘ Taylor’s International Hotel and Saloon, just 
opened, is deserving of especial notice, as indicating the progress of luxury and 
extravagance in this city, as well as affording a remarkable instance of the achieve- 
ment of individual enterprise. The entire expenditure has been not far from 
400,000 dollars, of which 120,000 dollars was for the ground, and about 180,000 
dollars for the building—the remainder being for furniture, decorations, &c. The 
building has a front in Broadway of fifty feet, and extends back om Franklin-street 
one hundred and fifty feet. It contains altogether two hundred reoms. The whole 
establishment is divided into two departments, the five upper stories being set 
apart as an hotel, which is to be opened in September. The front wall is of brown 
stone, from architectural designs by T. Thomas and Sons, The saloon is the great 
point of attraction, and in rendering it what it is a vast sum has been ex- 
pended. It occupies the first floor and basement, connected by a grand marble 
stairway. The ornamental work of the ceiling of the main saloon cost alone 
10,000 dollars, It is richly overlaid with graceful moulded figures and foliage, 
gold and fresco painting. The gold thus used cost 1200 dollars; the painting 
3000 dollars ; the moulding, plastering, &c. about 5000 dollars. The sides of the 
saloon are covered with large mirrors arranged in panels, and surrounded with 
figures and ornamental work of rich design, in the Venetian style, representing 
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diture according to the taste of the 
owner; and as long as it is easily 
acquired, and will gain social posi- 
tion, it will be used in display for 
that purpose. Still more, if a lavish 
expenditure will constitute the Ame- 
rican embassy one of the coveted 
places in fashionable life, we may be 
sure that it will be made, if possible, 
in spite of circulars. And, to our 
way of thinking, the minister who 
spends his thousands for a splendid 
establishment is a truer representa- 
tive of the national mind than the 
one trying to live on the modicum 
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out for imitation by penny-wise 
politicians. But it certainly has very 
great radical defects, which have 
hitherto impaired its efficiency, and 
which must, before long, compel an 
entire reorganization. A career has 
been impossible, as there has been 
no distinct diplomatic service. All 
appointments, from highest to 
lowest, have been given as partisan 
rewards. America has hitherto had 
little to do with European polities, 
and, consequently, not much evil 
has resulted from this beyond the 
general isolation of her envoys. But 


allowed by a penurious Government. 
The Secretary is a brave man to un- 
dertake to stay the progress of his 
countrymen nai luxury, and 
more especially towards doing as all 
the rest of the world does; but we 
doubt whether he will succeed in 
bringing back the gentlemen under 
his charge to the simplicity of good 
old Dr. Franklin, who used to break- 
fast with ladies in their boudoirs at 
one, and make love to duchesses 
after late dinners. 

We sometimes hear the diploma- 
tic system of the United States 
praised in this country, and pointed 


now that she is ambitious of playin 
amore important réle, she will feel 
the need of a trained corps, whose 
members have resided in turn in 
the capitals of the world, and 
are personally acquainted with the 
various public men, countries and 
languages. She will recognise the 
necessity, too, of paying her repre- 
sentatives so that they may be repre- 
sentatives in fact as well as in name 
of a wealthy and powerful nation, 
and may exercise the political influ- 
ence which results from social sta- 
tion. Republicanism is not neces- 
sarily poverty ; and Democracy even 


fruit, flowers, human figures, heads of animals, &c. The entire expenditure for 


mirrors in the saloon is nearly 10,000 dollars. The ceiling is supported by nine 
highly ornamented columns, and between each are pendant drops, all very elegant 
and heavily overlaid with gold. Three massive chandeliers of graceful pattern are 
supported from the ceiling, and brackets on the side walls contain near one hundred 
additional burners. The floor is a tesselated pavement of black and white Italian 
marble. Along the sides are large semicircular plush sofas, built high up against 
the wall, and set in the recess are oval marble top tables, the frames being of iron, 
with gilt decorations on a white ground. The dividing point in the sofas is formed 
of zinc, representing a nondescript creature with a curved beak, claws, and flaming 
eyes. Other tables are arranged in the centre of the floor, with moveable chairs, 
The back ground is filled with two conservatories lined with mirrors, each contain- 
ing a crystal glass fountain ingeniously constructed. Arranged in appropriate 
places are several curious objects. One is a clock that runs a year ; another is a 
dial connected with the roof by a perpendicular shafting, and indicating the state 
of the wind. The third object is a calendar clock, a new invention, made to run 
four years, and designating the month, the day of the month, and the day of the 
week. Beneath these are two beautiful statues in composition, symbolising art and. 
nature. Passing from the main saloon to the one below, the descent is made by a 
staircase of solid marble, dividing to the right and left; the cost of this stairway was 
3000 dollars. But now the attention is arrested by a still more striking object—a 
fountain of glass rising from the lower saloon twenty-one feet in height, with jets 
of water and gold fish playing in each basin. The fountain consists of forty-four 
pieces. One of the glass basins weighs fifty-two pounds, and is believed to be the 
largest ever made. Beneath this basin are six dolphins, supplying as many shells 
with water. The lower saloon is arranged in keeping with that above, presenting 
much that is elegant and costly,’ &c. The description continues in the same style, 
but we have given enough to show that luxury is not unknown in the New World, 
The truth is, the Americans are rich, and like rich people everywhere, they use their 
money to buy comfortable luxuries, and frequently to make a little display. The 
same process of ministering to the sense of sight has created art in every country, 
and will very soon do it there. 
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does not disdain to use means for 
its ends. Then Secretaries of State 
will pay less attention to what 
covers the lower, and more to what 
lines the upper, man; and Demo- 
cratic Talleyrands and Esterhazys 
will advance, by the legitimate means 
of money and brains, the interests 
and influence of the great Republic. 

A pleasant and readable little 
book,* by Mr. Trescott, late Se- 
cretary of the Legation of the 
United States at this Court (whose 
resignation was much regretted by 
a large circle of friends in London), 
has called attention to the early 
diplomatic history of America. The 
work professes to be no more thana 
study ; but it is filled with proofs of 
an acute analytical mind, embued 
with all the elements for just histo- 
rical criticism. As Mr. Trescott has 
put off the trammels of official life, 
we hope he will continue his labours 
in the field he has occupied so ho- 
nourably. The American mind is at 
present turned towards historical 
research. Sparks and Baucroft have 
distinguished themselves in the elu- 
cidation of philosophical American 
history, and Prescott has enriched 
the language by his beautiful pic- 
tures of Spanish conquest. It is no 
small honour to have achieved suc- 
cess in such company. 

With Mr. Trescott’s book at one 
end and Mr. Marcy’s circular at the 
other, we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that American diplomacy has 
been half a failure—that the system 
of appointing partisan friends has 
not unfrequently placed incompe- 
tent, and sometimes worse, men in 
office—that when it has furnished 
competent men it has often created 
jealousies which have gone far to 
destroy the legitimate influence of 
the minister and to render his mis- 
sion useless; and that when it has, 
by chance, filled an important post 
with an able man, untrammelled by 
— it has left him in office only 
just long enough to begin to be 
useful. It is not impossible that 
rival candidates for the Presi- 
dency may have held the relative 
situations of Foreign Secretary and 
Envoy, and may, without discredit 
to their patriotism, have clogged the 
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movements of each other.  Siill 
more likely is it in such a case that 
while the Minister, on the one hand, 
may have desired to arrogate to him- 
self a larger share of discretion than 
the just rules of responsibility dic- 
tate, the Secretary, on the other, 
has aimed to make him an electric 
wire, mechanically to pass mes- 
sages from one cabinet to the other. 
The meagreness of the salaries also 
has excluded men without private 
fortunes from some of the more 
important posts; as gentlemen do 
not like to accept positions where 
they must receive hospitalities which 
they cannot return in the same spirit 
and measure. Although a mission 
abroad may be a very pleasant 
variety in life to a gentleman of cul- 
tivation and fortune, it is hardly just 
to a nation to make it the half-paid 
reward for party services; nor to 
the holder of it to leave him an 
automaton. 

Failure is a strong word to use 
of a history of seventy odd years, 
covering a growth from three 
millions of people to twenty-tive, 
from thirteen states to one-and- 
thirty, from the Mississippi to the 
Rio Grande and the Pacific. But 
this growth has been the result of 
a providential combination of cir- 
cumstances, called in the slang of the 
day, ‘ Manifest destiny,’ which man 
could not nor can prevent. As the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes drove 
forth the Protestant artisans of 
France to enrich other lands, so the 
too grievous weight of capital and 
plethora in Europe has sent its sur- 
plus labour to the new world to 
create capital, and, in the end ple- 
thora there. The problem in the 
old world has been to find employ- 
ment for labour and investments for 
capital. The problem in the new 
still is to find hands to do the work, 
and pag! to pay them with. As 
long as this difference continues, 
labour will cross the Atlantic, and 
the States will grow, be the form of 
government what it may. Diplo- 
macy has neither accelerated nor 
impeded their growth except so far 
as, by peaceful treaties, it has made 
the labourer sure of his reward. In 
many of the important negotiations 
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to which the United States have 
been a party, the result has either 
been retarded by the jealousies 
of rival politicians or brought about 
by adventitious circumstances. Mr. 
Trescott bears testimony to the inju- 
rious effect of the disagreement be- 
tween Franklin and Lee in the nego- 
tiation of the first treaties with 
France. If such men as these could 
not avoid jealousies, it is fair to con- 
clude that, while ambition sways 
politicians (which may it ever do) 
they must regard the effect of their 
acts upon their future career, and 
keep a good eye also upon those of 
their neighbours and rivals. 

Since the treaties of 1778, many 
eminent men have acted as diplo- 
matic agents of the United States 
in Europe: Dr. Franklin; Jay, the 
jurist and friend of Washington; 
Jefferson, the apostle of democracy, 
who seems not to have been much 
au courant with things at the Court 
to which he was accredited; Gal- 
latin, the philologist ; the elder and 
younger Adams, each in turn Presi- 
dent, and each in turn also quar- 
relling with his friends and ruining 
his party ; Clay, who said he would 
rather be right than be President ; 
Washington Irving; Wheaton; Cass, 
the British-lion hater; Everett; 
Bancroft; Lawrence; and others, 
who have had more or less social 
standing in the Courts to which they 
have been accredited. But they 
have generally been known among 
small circles as agreeable, well-in- 
formed men, rather than felt politi- 
cally as the representatives of a 
great nation. The Foreign Secre- 
tary has judiciously selected Dr. 
Franklin as the model whose ex- 
cellences the new appointees, like 
little boys at school, are to copy— 
beginning with the breeches. 

The Doctor is a capital model. 
He was a venerable-looking man ; 
which is a good beginning, as 
first impressions go a long way in 
this suspecting world: it enabled 
him also to visit his female friends, 
and fathom court secrets without 
the imputation of intrigues. He 
was a philosopher, which was espe- 
cially fortunate in his case, as phi- 
losophy happened to be the rage in 
Paris. He was a man of wit, a dan- 
gerous quality in bad hands, but 
serving one well anywhere (and 
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especially at Paris) when united to 
an amiable temper and generous 
heart, both of which he had. He 
was a liberal man on all subjects 
(too much so on some) ; and liberal- 
ism, as well as philosophy, was the 
fashion at the Court of Louis XVI. 
He had done much for his race, 
which, with reflecting men even in 
those days, was accounted no slight 
merit. He was a consistent patriot; 
but at the same time reposed a ge- 
nerous, and, as events proved, a not 
unworthy trust in those to whom he 
was accredited. He was industrious 
even beyond the demands of ad- 
vancing science—of fashion—of di- 
plomatic labour—of private corre- 
spondence—and of a sinking trea- 
sury, of which he was to the last, with- 
out dishonour, financier, treasurer, 
and cashier. He was an honest man 
in his own dealings, but understood 
the tricks of others. He was a man 
of the world, and, of course, a man 
of society ; charming every circle 
to which he was introduced by the 
brilliancy and variety of his conver- 
sation, and the fund and fertility, 
so to speak, of his information. His 
manners and bearing were ‘ simple’ 
and ‘unostentatious,’ as, indeed, are 
thoseofevery gentleman, eventhough 
he may not possess Franklin’s range 
of knowledge and experience of life. 
And he bore himself ever as remem- 
bering, and at the same time for- 
getting, that he was one of the most 
illustrious of the founders of a new 
empire, and one of the most distin- 
guished lights of science. If his 
qualifications were such as few, if 
any, of his successors can hope to 
acquire, the duties imposed upon 
him, and the difficulties he sur- 
mounted, were arduous in propor- 
tion to them. The son of a tallow- 
chandler—apprenticed to a printer— 
a fugitive from his master—editor, 
compositor, printer, and publisher 
of a newspaper, he rose steadily to 
the rank of the first American savant, 
and as a patriot, stood second only 
to Washington. Transferred from 
his native land to Europe, he be- 
came the companion and friend of 
men illustrious in rank, science, and 
letters in this metropolis, and left be- 
hind him here a monument to his be- 
nevolence and practical sagacityin the 
Royal Literary Fund. From hence 
he carried his ripe experience and 
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knowledge of the world to France, 

and applied them with patriotic zeal 
to the difficult task of establishing 
the nationality of his country at the 
Court of Versailles. With a just 
appreciation of his new associates, 
he made himself known at once in 
the salons of the Faubourg, which 
his great repute ution opened to him, 

became as intimate in political circles 
as state policy would permit, and 
maintained himself there, a favourite 
with both sexes, 
conversational powers beyond even 
French erigeance. And then, having 
placed himself in a position to be 
accurately informed of every new 
move, he adroitly urged the Ameri- 
can alliance upon the Government, 
on the ground that it would add to 
the glory of France to undertake 
the cause of the oppressed. When 
honest, acute, hot-headed, puri- 
tanical, patriotic John Adams, who 
understood logic better than he did 
men, came to be joined with him in 


the negotiations for the treaty of 


peace, he could not comprehend the 

‘simple’ Doctor, and nearly spoiled 
everything by talking of the great 
gain to French interests by the pro- 
posed treaty. Franklin appreciated 
the nation better. He says, in one 
of his despatches :— 

This is really a generous nation, fond 
of glory, and particularly that of pro- 
tecting the oppressed. Trade is not the 
admiration of their noblesse, who always 
govern here. Telling them that their 
commerce will be advantaged by our 
success, and that it is their cnferest to 
help us, seems as much as to say, help 
us, and we shall not be obliged to you. 
Such indiscreet and improper language 
has been sometimes held here by some 
of our people, and produced no good 
effects. 

By such means, and aided by the 
victories at Saratoga and Yorktown, 
he succeeded, with his colleagues, in 
negotiating the treaties of allianceand 
of peace, and returned to his country 
with an affluence of glory such as 
rarely falls to the lot of man. 
Learned, w ary, acute, penetrating, 
simple in de *meanour—understand- 
ing the use of means—honest, pa- 
triotic, sensible, and knowing where 
to trust as well as to distrust, he is 
certainly a good model for new 
fledge ddiplomatists tostudy. If Mr. 
Marcy succeeds in bringing his regi- 
ment up to this standard, we shall 
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advise that he be sent for to manage 
the Foreign Office. 

We have alluded to the want of 
a cordial understanding between 
Franklin and some of his colleagues. 
The disagreement between him and 
Lee is well known to have amounted 
to an open quarrel. But we appre- 
hend that his relations with John 
Adams are not quite as well under- 
stood. It has been our good for- 
tune lately to be permitted to ex- 
amine a valuable collection of 
original manuscripts and letters 
of Franklin; of which some are 
published in Mr. Sparks’ collee- 
tion, but many have never yet been 
printed. These manuscripts are of 
great importance, and shed a new 
light on the history of the times. 
It is possible that we may hereafter, 
if permitted, draw more largely upon 
them. For the present we content 
ourselves with one or two extracts, 
exhibiting the unfortunate truth, 
that when diplomatic services are 
entrusted to politicians who have 
interests of their own at stake else- 
where, there is danger that rivalry 
may swell into discord, to the detri- 
ment of the public interests. 

Among the letters from Franklin, 
published in Mr. Sparks’ collection, 
is one to Mr. Carmichael, Secretary 
of the United States’ Legation in 
Spain, dated at Passy, the 12th of 
April, 1781, in which occurs the 
following sentence :— 

I thank vou much for your friendly 
hints of the operations of my enemies, 
and of the means I might use to defeat 
them. Having in view at present no 
other point to gain but that of rest, I do 
not take their malice so much amiss, as 
it may farther my project, and perhaps 
be some advantage to you. —— and 

— are open, and so far honourable 
enemies; the , if enemies, are more 
covered. I never did any of them the 
least injury, and can conceive no other 
of their malice but enry. [The 
italics are ours.] To be sure the exces- 
sive respect shown me here by all ranks 
of people, and the little notice taken of 
them, was a mortifying circumstance ; 
but it was what I could neither prevent 
or remedy, Those who feel pain at 
seeing others enjoy pleasure, and are 
unhappy, must meet daily with so many 
causes of torment, that I conceive them 
to be already in a state of damnation ; 
and, on that account, I ought to drop 
all resentment with regard to those two 
gentlemen. But I cannot help being 
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concerned at the mischief their ill-tempers 
will be continually doing in our public 
affairs, whenever they have any concern 
in them. 

It appears by reference to the 
original manuscript in Franklin's 
hand, which lies before us as we 
write, that the blanks in this extract 
should be filled by the names of 
Lee, Izard, and Adamses, respec- 
tively, whieh were erased (for no 
good reason, in our judgment) by 
Temple Franklin, the original editor. 
Mr. Sparks, not having the manu- 
seript, was obliged to print from 
Temple Franklin, and of course 
pa not supply the deficiency. 
The commentary which follows evi- 
dently applies to Lee and Izard 
alone. Yet it is due to John Adams 
to say, that his pure patriotism was 
untainted by selfishness or malice. 
He was the last man in the world 
to be associated with Franklin. His 
dogged puritanism, even to the close 
of his long life, never learned that 
pliability and firmness may be 
joined in the same nature without 
detriment to principle. He always 
wanted todrive public opinion instead 
of leading it; and, ruining the party 
which followed him, he spent the 
last five-and twenty years of his life 
in retirement apart from station or 
influence on the policy of the country 
which his genius had done so ml 
to create. 

Anunpublished letter, from Frank- 
lin to Vergennes exhibits still more 
glaringly the false position in which 
Adams contrived to place himself, 
his colleague, and his constituents at 
home with the French court, and 
the dexterity with which the Doctor 
extricated himself and the Congress. 
We print it entire. 

Passy, August 3, 1780. 

Str,—It was, indeed, with very great 
pleasure that I received the letter your 
Excellency did me the honour of writing 
to me, communicating that of the Presi- 
dent of Congress, and the resolutions of 
that body relative to the succours then 
expected : for the sentiments therein 
expressed are so different from the lan- 
guage held by Mr. Adams in his late 
letters to your Excellency, as to make it 
clear that it was from his particular in- 
discretion alone, and not from any in- 
structions received by him, that he has 
given such just cause of displeasure, and 
that it is impossible his conduct therein 
should be approved by his constituents. 
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Iam glad he has not admitted me to 
any participation of those writings, and 
that he has taken the resolution he ex- 
presses of not communicating with me, 
or making use of my intervention in his 
future correspondence ; a resolution that 
I believe he will keep, as he has never 
yet communicated to me more of his 
business in Europe than 1 have seen in 
newspapers. I live upon terms of civility 
with him, not of intimacy. I shall, as 
you desire, lay before Congress the w hole 
correspondence which you have sent me 
for that purpose. 

With the greatest and most sincere 
respect, l am, Sir, Yours, &c. &c., 

Bb. FRANKLIN. 

An allusion has already been 
made to Franklin’s labours in 
Europe in behalf of the treasury of 
the Federation (a branch of duty 
from which his successors will be 
relieved). These manuscripts give 
a high idea of the difficulties in which 
he was frequently placed, and of his 
skill in relieving himself. Congress 
drew upon him, his colleagues drew 
upon him, and, in fact, everybody's 
hand was in his pocket. Yet he 
contrived to keep his eredit un- 
tainted: not, however, without oc- 
easionally striking a hard blow for 
it. Among other loans, was one 
made in Holland in 1781, with which 
Colonel Laurens and a Mr. Jackson 
were also concerned. Jackson, it 
seems, a young man, wanted to carry 
the money to America, probably for 
the sake of the ce/at at home— 
(still the same eye to interests there). 
A portion of the correspondence 
which ensued is published by Tem- 
ple Franklin and Mr. Sparks. But 
the following, by far the raciest of 
the whole, is not in those collections. 
The Doctor could hit a hard blow 
when he chose. 

Passy, July 10, 178]. 

Sir,—Last night I received your fourth 
letter on the same subject. 

You are anxious to carry the money 
with you, because it will reanimate the 
credit of America. 

My situation, and long acquaintance 
with affairs relating to the public credit, 
enable me, I think, to judge better than 
you can do, who are a novice in them, 
what employment of it will most con- 
duce to that end; and I imagine the re- 
taining it to pay the Congress drafts has 
infinitely the advantage. 

You repeat that the ship is detained 
by my refusal. You forget your havin 
written to me expressly, that she waited 
for my convoy. 
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You remind me of the great expense 
the detention of the ship occasions, 
Who has given orders to stop her? 
It was not me. I had no authority 
to do it. Have you? And do you 
imagine, if you have taken such au- 
thority upon you, that the Congress, 
ought to bear the expense occasioned by 
your imprudence? and that the blame 
of detaining the necessary stores the 
ship contains will be excused by your 
fond desire of carrying the money ? 

The noise you have rashly made about 
this matter, contrary to the advice of 
Mr. Adams, which you asked and re- 
ceived, and which was to comply with 
my requisition, has already done great 
mischief to our credit in Holland. 
Messrs. Fizeaux have declared they will 
advance to him no more money on his 
bills upon me to assist in paying the 
Congress drafts on him. Your commo- 
dore, too, complains in a letter I have 
seen, that he finds it difficult to get 
money for my acceptances of your drafts 
in order to clear his ship, though before 
this proceeding of yours bills on me 
were, as Mr. Adams assures me, in as 
good credit on the Exchange of Amster- 
dam as those of any banker in Europe. 

I suppose the difficulty mentioned by 
the commodore is the true reason of the 
ship's stay, if in fact the convoy is gone 
without her, Credit is a delicate thing, 
capable of being blasted with a breath. 
The public talk you have occasioned 
about my stopping the money, and the 
conjectures of the reasons or necessity 
of doing it, have created doubts and 
suspicions of most pernicious conse- 
quences. It is a matter that should 
have passed in silence. 

You repeat, as a reason for your con- 
duct, that the money was obtained by 
the great exertions of Colonel Laurens. 
Who obtained the grant is a matter of 
no importance, though the use I propose 
to make of it is of the greatest. But 
the fact is not as you state it. I ob- 
tained it before he came. And if he 
were here Iam sure I could convince 
him of the necessity of leaving it, espe- 
cially after I should have informed him 
that you had made in Holland the enor- 
mous purchase of 40,000/. sterling’s 
worth of goods over and above the 
10,0002. worth, which I had agreed 
should be purchased by him on my cre- 
dit; and that you had induced me to 
engage for the payment of your pur- 
chase by showing mea paper said to 
contain his order for making it, which 
I then took to be his handwriting, though 
I afterwards found it to be yours, and 
not signed by him. It would be addi- 
tional reason with him when I should 
remind him that he himself, to induce 
me to come into the proposal of Com- 
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modore Guillon and the rest of the Hol- 
land transaction, to which I was averse, 
assured me he had mentioned it to the 
Minister, and that it was approved of. 
That on the contrary I find the Minister 
remembers nothing of it, very much dis- 
likes it, and absolutely refuses to furnish 
any money to discharge that account. 

You finish your letter by telling me 
that ‘ the di uily enhancement of expense 
to the United States from these diffi- 
culties is worthy the attention of those 
whose duty it is to economise the public 
money, and to whom the commonweal 
is entrusted without deranging the 
special department of another.’ The 
ship’s lying there with 500 or 600 men 
on board is undoubtedly a great daily 
expense, but it is you that occasion it; 
and the superior airs you give yourself, 
young gentleman, of reproof to me, and 
reminding me of my duty, do not become 
you, whose special department and em- 
ploy in public affairs, of which you are 
so vain, is but of yesterday, and would 
never have existed but by my concur- 
rence, and would have ended in dis- 
grace if I had not supported your enor- 
mous purchases by accepting your drafts. 
The charging me with want of economy 
is particularly improper in you, when 
the only instance you know of it is my 
having indiscreetly complied with your 
demand in advancing you 120 louis for 
the expense of your journeys to Paris, 
and when the only instance I know of 
your economizing money is your sending 
me three expresses one after another on 
the same day all the way from Holland 
to Paris, each with a letter saying the 
same thing to the same purpose. 

This dispute is as useless as it is un- 
pleasant. It can only create ill blood, 
Pray let us end it.—I have the honour 
to be, &e. &e. 

BenJ. FRANKLIN. 


It is due to Jackson to say that 
he subsequently acquiesced in the 
wisdom of Franklin’s views, and 
wrote him to that effect. Mr. 
Marcy’s diplomates probably will 
not be calle ia to make the same 
exertions for the National Treasury. 
If they should be, however, and be 
obliged also to fight for the money 
after they get it, they may learn from 
their model how to strike scientifi- 
cally. 

Injustice would be done to the 
American Government if we were 
to close without noticing the Con- 
sular Circular issued at the same 
time with the Diplomatic. In the 
midst of a good deal of nonsense of 
the same sort about dress, and about 
the name by which the dignitary’s 
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office shall be known—(that it shall 
not be called chancellerie, when the 
commercial convention with France, 
negotiated by this very Dr. Franklin, 
provides that it shall be a chancel- 
lerie)—in the midst of all this— 
stuff, shall we call it—there is an 
important direction, that consuls 
shall collect and transmit to Wash- 
ington all knowledge which in their 
judgment may be useful to their 
countrymen, in order that the Go- 
vernment may print and distribute 
it annually at the public cost. 

If well done, a compilation made 
up in this way, from all parts of the 
globe, cannot fail to be of great value; 
and we hope that the new adminis- 
tration, in its consular appoint- 
ments, has had regard to the capacity 
of the appointee to perform this 
service to knowledge. The efforts 
of the American Government already 
in this way have been highly cre- 
ditable. its exploring expeditions 
have traced the coasts of a new con- 
tinent in the Southern hemisphere ; 
and in the Northern it has gone 
side by side with British courage 
and enterprise—while the results of 
both have been distributed at the 
national expense. Its corps of en- 
gineers, under Fremont, Emory, 
Stansbury, and other captains, has 
with ineredible perseverance, and at 
the public cost, made large additions 
‘to geographical knowledge. The 
enterprise of Maury has gone far 
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MAN whose life has been in- 

spired by a noble passion, and 
who expends himself with unwearied 
energy and dauntless perseverance 
on the accomplishment of his object, 
will not fail, whatever his errors 
may have been, to win sympathy 
and admiration. Perhaps the more 
we do homage to the high qualities 
implied by such a career, the more 
we shall reprobate the follies and 
the faults which have marred its 
grandeur, foiled its success, and 
dragged its virtues through the dirt. 
Such a man was the painter’ for 
whose journals Mr. Taylor has per- 
formed the friendly labour of an 
editor, so far as such labour was 
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towards discovering the laws which 
govern the currents of air, and has 
succeeded in materially shortening 
the long voyages through the Pacific 
and Southern Atlantic; and his 
labours are given freely to the world 
by an appreciating Government. 
The gift of Smithson, an English- 
man, in energetic hands, is making 
large contributions to knowledge. 
Owen, Foster, and Whitney, and 
other geologists, make elaborate re- 
ports upon the geology of a countr 
which, within the memory of chil- 
dren, was inhabited only by the 
Indian. Through the agency of 
the Patent-office, two bulky volumes 
sent without expense, to every part 
of the country, each year, give an 
account of the discoveries in agri- 
culture and the inventions in me- 
chanism during the preceding twelve 
months. The aia engineers 
of the army and navy are engaged 
upon a survey of the coasts, both of 
the Atlantic and Pacific; and their 
accurate and beautiful charts are 
furnished to navigators at about the 
cost of the paper and print. To this 
the Government now propose to add 
the annual collection of information 
furnished by the various consuls. 
How valuable such a document may 
be made, if properly compiled, it is 
needless to say. Let it be done in 
such a way as to be worthy the en- 
terprising and enlightened nation 
which is about to undertake it. 


B. R. HAYDON.* 


required, for Haydon had himself 
reduced into a regular autobiogra- 
phic narrative the records of five 
and thirty years of his life. In this 
recital no one can refuse to recognise 
and admire a true genius, a courage 
that never failed, an industry that, 
though vehement and impassioned, 
was well sustained ; as clearly will 
be seen and felt the causes why 
these qualities did not secure to 
their possessor the rewards which 
ordinary experience attaches to 
them. honda is as candid as he 
is egotistical; cares as little to con- 
ceal his want of wisdom as his want 
of modesty. Very likely he thought 
himself so grand a hero that he could 
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afford to let the world know his 
weak points, and scorning the pro- 
verb which says, that no man is a 
hero to his valet, expected the world 
to worship him after he had admitted 
them to a confidence which no man 
extends even to his valet. Let the 
motive to the revelation have been 
what it may—philanthropical, de- 
fiant, or simply self-complacent—the 
revelation is complete; we never 
read a book which left upon the mind 
a more detailed and definite impres- 
sion; and though Mr. Taylor has 
not been able to compress his ma- 
terials into less than three closely- 
printed volumes, such was the vigour 
of Haydon’s intellect, so keen was 
his faculty of observation, he lived 
with, or met with, so many interest- 
ing persons, and he was himself so 
singular a mixture, that lovers of 
biography—and who does not enjoy 
it above most other literature P—will 
be disposed rather to envy Mr. Tay- 
lor the opportunity of perusing the 
twenty-six folio volumes of journals, 
than tocomplain of him forover-load- 
ing his pages. The liveliness with 
which eeken records all that hap- 
pens to him or interests him; the 
terseness, point, and occasionally 
picturesque language of his remarks 
and descriptions; the interesting 
conversations with men of eminence 
and talent—and these constitute the 
charm and amusement of the 
volumes—we must forego; but the 
moral of Haydon’s story will not, 
we trust, be quite lost, or so we ak- 
ened as to be entirely unimpressive, 
in the compendious narrative to 
which the laws of space confine us. 
Benjamin Robert Haydon was 
born in the year 1786, at Plymouth, 
where his father kept a bookseller’s 
shop. Like most men who at- 
tain eminence in any pursuit, he 
recalled, in after life, early indica- 
tions of the taste which became 
the master-passion of his being ; and 
records how his mother calmed his 
infant rage by a book of pictures, 
from which he would not part the 
rest of that day. At a more au- 
thentic period of his history, his 
schoolmaster, Dr. Bidlake, finding 
he had a love for art, took him, he 
says, from study to attend his 
own caprices in painting; and 
in his father’s binding office, the 
head man was a Neapolitan, ‘a fine 
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muscular lazzaroni-like fellow,’ who 
used to talk to the boy of the won- 
ders of Italy, of Raffaele and the 
Vatican, and, baring his arm, would 
say to him, ‘Don't draw de land- 
scape, draw de feegoore, Master 
Benjamin.’ And Master Benjamin 
tells us that he began to try the 
‘ feegoore,’ and to read anatomical 
books, by advice of a brother of 
Northcote, also a Plymouth man, 
and to fancy himself a genius, and 
an historical painter, and to look in 
the glass, po think he had an in- 
tellectual head. ‘Then,’ he says, 
*I forgot all about it, and went 
and played cricket, never touched a 
Leash for months, rode a black pony 
about the neighbourhood, pinned 
ladies’ gowns together on market- 
days, and waited to see them split ; 
knocked at doors at night, and ran 
away; swam and bathed, heated 
myself, worried my parents, and at 
last was laid on my back by the 
measles.’ With enforced quiet came 
back his passion for art, and never 
again forsook him, though he was 
sent to a new school, with an ex- 
press understanding that he was not 
to learn drawing, because his father 
intended him for business. He spent 
his pocketmoney in caricatures,which 
he copied, and was found one holiday 
afternoon, inducing a supernatural 
quietness in the school by forming 
a drawing-class, and stalking about 
as master. Another time he 
drew, on the school-room wall, with 
a burnt stick, so spirited a represen- 
tation of a hunt he had witnessed, 
that the master had it preserved for 
some weeks. And so the natural 
bent of his mind went on displaying 
itself, and his cleverness as a juve- 

nile amateur was duly applau led by 
papa and mamma, and the drawings 
shown about to friends and relations, 
till the time came for deciding upon 
an occupation for life; and the 
father, knowing something more 
of the world than the son, had no 
notion of letting a good business go 
out of the family for a boy’s whim ; 

and the boy, hating and spurning the 
occupation and all connected with 
it, was bound apprentice to his 
father for seven years, and sub- 
mitted with silent  sullenness, 
till, in a burst of ill-temper, he in- 
sulted a customer who wanted to 
beat down the price of a book, and 
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so made his exit, once and for ever, 
and brought matters to a crisis. 
Discussion and remonstrance were 
in vain, the boy was resolved to be 
a painter, and an illness, which left 
him blind for six weeks, and perma- 
nently impaired his sight, did not 
shake his resolution. Plaster casts 
of the Discobolus and Apollo, the 
first he had ever seen, and which 
he purchased out of a two-guinea 
yiece given him by his godfather, 
font fuel to the flame; and Rey- 
nolds’s Discourses, with their encou- 
ragement to industry, and their doc- 
trine that all men could, by this 
quality, attain excellence in art, 
gave feasibility to his purpose. 

I came down to breakfast with Rey- 
nolds under my arm, and opened my 
fixed intentions in a style of such energy 
that I demolished all arguments. My 
mother regarding my looks, which pro- 
bably were more like those of a maniac 
than of a rational being, burst into tears. 
My father was in a passion, and the 
whole house was in an uproar, Every- 
body that called during the day was had 
up to bait me, but I attacked them so 
fiercely that they were glad to leave me 
to my own reflections. In the evening 


I told my mother my resolution calmly, 


and left her. My friend Reynolds (a 
watch-maker) backed me. Ihunted the 
shop for anatomical works, and seeing 
Albinus among the books in the cata. 
logue of Dr, Farr’s sale at Plymouth hos- 
pital, but knowing it was no use 
asking my father to buy it for me, I de- 
termined to bid for it, and then appeal 
to his mercy. I went to the sale, and 
the book was knocked down to me at 
2l. 10s. I returned home, laid the case 
before my dear mother, who cried much 
at this proof of resolution, but promised 
to get my father to consent. When the 
book came home, my father paid with 
black looks, Oh, the delight of hurrying 
it away to my bed-room, turning over 
the plates, copying them out, learning 
the origin and insertion of the muscles, 
and then getting my sister to hear me! 
She and I used to walk about the house, 
with our arms round each other’s neck, 
—she saying, ‘ How many heads to the 
deltoid” ‘ Where does it rise?’ ‘ Where 
is it inserted?’ and I answering. By 
these means, in the course of a fortnight, 
I got by heart all the muscles of the 
body. 


That purchase of Albinus, leaving 
the payment to his father, and the 
desperate energy with which he set 
to work to master what to most 
youths would be a dry uninviting 
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study, are, both in audacious reck- 
lessness and unflagging earnestness 
of purpose, too significant types of 
all Haydon’s subsequent career to 
be omitted in the barest outline of 
his history. They mark at once a 
determined and an unscrupulous na- 
ture, and indicate the springs of both 
his successes and his misfortunes 
as clearly as any actions of his 
we shall have to record. It is 
almost needless to add that the lad 
beat down all opposition, and that 
he was finally permitted to seek 
fame and fortune in his darling pur- 
suit. He left Plymouth for London 
on the 13th of May, 1804, being 
then a few months more than seven- 
teen years old. 

The very morning of his arrival 
in town, Haydon rushed eagerly to 
the Academy Exhibition, then held 
at Somerset House. He got there, 
after first mistaking the ‘ New 
Church’ in the Strand for the build- 
ing he was in search of ; and making 
up to the historical pictures, of 
which Opie’s ‘Gil Blas,’ and a 
‘ Shipwrecked Sailor-boy,’ by West- 
all, were attracting most attention, 
measured himself at once with the 
favourites, and marched away to 
purchase casts, with the character- 
istic verdict, ‘I don’t care for you.’ 
Then followed months of intense ind 
uninterrupted study. His personal 
ambition to be a great painter was 
ennobled by dreams of doing honour 
to his country, and rescuing art from 
the character of littleness and inca- 
pacity then impressed upon it. At 
this time he made acquaintance with 
John Bell’s work on the Bones, 
Joints, and Muscles ; and it formed 
from that time his own text-book, 
and afterwards the Manual of his 
school. From Prince Hoare, to 
whom his uncle had given him 
a letter, he received introdue- 
tions to Opie, Northcote, and 
Fuseli, then the keeper of the Aca- 
demy. ‘The last of these impressed 
Haydon with admiration for his ge- 
nius and varied accomplishments, 
without misleading him by false 
vague theories and exaggerated 
practice in art; gave his mind 
a stimulus, and expanded his range 
of ideas, without demoralising 
him by profanity, licentious wit, 
or infidelity; and much of the 
taste for reading and especial en- 
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thusiasm for poetry which from this 
time was developed as a new 
characteristic in Haydon, was pro- 
bably called forth by his intercourse 
with Fuseli. He began to draw at 
the Academy after the Christmas 
vacation of 1804-5, and there be- 
came intimate with Jackson, then 
studying under the patronage of 
cool Mulgrave, and known also to 
Sir George Beaumont. 

This seems to have been the only 
intimacy formed by Haydon among 
the students in his first year; and 
no wonder, as he speaks of his never 
losing a day, and working twelve or 
fourteen hours, as he felt inclined, 
till in the middle of the summer he 
was summoned home by the serious 
illness of his father. While at home, 
renewed efforts were made by his 
family to induce him to relinquish 
his project, and take up his father’s 
business—of course in vain. The 
day after his arrival, he got bones 
and muscles from the surgeon at the 
hospital, and in the midst of the 
constant torture of remonstrance 
and reproach, prepared the volume 
of anatomical studies which he after- 
wards imposed with admirable 
effect upon all his pupils, from East- 
lake to Lance. Finally, his father, 
convinced of the inutility of fur- 
ther opposition, promised that he 
should be tormented no more, but 
should be supported, though it 
would be inconvenient, till he could 
support himself. Before his return 
to town in the autumn, he hears 
‘from Jackson,—‘'There is a raw, 
tall, pale, queer Scotchman come,— 
an odd fellow ; but there is some- 
thing in him; he is called Wilkie.’ 
Haydon’s comment on this informa- 
tion is characteristic; so is his record 
of it; he says, ‘ Hang the fellow 
(I thought); L hope with his some- 
thing he is not going to be a his- 
torical painter.’ And again, on his 
return to town, ‘I was made un- 
easy all night, for Jackson finished 
by telling me that Wilkie had 
painted a picture at Edinburgh, 
from Macbeth, which we all agreed 
must have been a historical one.’ 
Already Haydon’s egotism, vanity, 
self-reference are prominent; and 
as clearly the desire of personal 
importance, of his own fame, is 
taking dangerous precedence of 
sympathy with excellence in his 
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art, and satisfaction at its exhibi- 
tion in another. Wilkie, however, 
was not at that time a historical 
painter, and the two young men 
soon formed an intimacy which 
lasted with varying cordiality during 
their whole lives. Their mutual 
friend Jackson, perfectly free 
from envy or jealousy, or any evil 
except indolence, soon began to 
talk of them to Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont; and as 
Wilkie was in this first season 
(1805-6) painting for Lord Mansfield 
his ‘ Village Politicians,’ exhibited 
in 1806, it is no wonder that the 
report of Jackson brought the two 
patrons to the young Scotchman’s 
studio, and that the visitwas followed 
by commissions from both of them 
—one for the ‘Rent Day,’ the 
other for the ‘Blind Fiddler.’ 
Wilkie’s success was at once a 
stimulus and an earnest of success 
to Haydon, and Lord Mulgrave, 
through Wilkie, gave him a com- 
mission for a historical picture as 
soon as he should begin to paint, 
suggesting the death of Dentatus as 
a subject. Two courses of Charles 
Bell’s (Sir Charles afterwards) lec- 
tures, with private dissection and 
drawing at the Academy, had ad- 
vanced Haydon sufficiently by the 
autumn of 1806 to give him confi- 
dence for a picture; and he began, 
not upon Lord Mulgrave’s com- 
mission, but upon a picture of 
‘Joseph and Mary resting on the 
road to Egypt,’ canvas six feet 
by four. ‘Setting my palette 
(he says), and taking brush in 
hand, I knelt down and prayed 
God to bless my career, to grant 
me energy to create a new era in 
art, and to rouse the people and 
patrons to a just estimate of the 
moral value of historical painting.’ 
He describes his student life in 
language which nothing in the book 
contradicts or throws doubt upon :— 

The basis of my character was earnest- 
ness of feeling. I took up everything as 
if my life depended upon it, and not 
feeling sufficient gratification in simply 
doing all that I could, my imagination 
was never satisfied if I did not call on 
the aid and blessing of God to correct 
and fortify my resolves. I never rose 
without prayer, and never retired with- 
out it; and occasionally in the day, in 
the fervour of conception, I inwardly 
asked a blessing on my designs. I was 
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fervently alive to the beauty of woman ; 
and though never vicious was always 
falling in love. No doubt an Etonian, 
or a Winchester or Rugby boy, or a Lon- 
don dandy, will laugh incredulously at 
this: but with me, it was a fact. At 
twenty I had a high and noble object, 
which sustained me far above the con- 
taminations of a ‘ town life,’ and carried 
me at once into virtuous society without 
passing through that ordeal of vice which 
young men think so necessary to clear 
away schoolboy shyness and fit them for 
the world. Wilkie, I have every reason 
to believe, was equally virtuous. We 
both considered our calling a high duty, 
and we both were anxious to do our 
best. 


While ‘ Joseph and Mary’ was on 
the painter’s easel, Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont were brought by 
Wilkie to see it; and the auto- 
biographer faithfully records his 
rapture at this visit, his instant 
communication of it to his parents 
in a letter of four sides, and their 
congratulations. An invitation to 
dinner from Sir George followed, 
and Haydon was introduced to 
fashionable society, listened to with 
flattering attention, and altogether 
made so much of, that he says he dis- 
trusted the sincerity of those who 
could give himsomuch importance on 
such slight grounds. Whether that 
were only an after-thought coloured 
by experience, cannot be told; he 
seems, however, to have been very 
kindly treated by the Beaumonts, 
and to have obtained, through Sir 
George, the valuable privilege of 
studying in the Stafford Gallery; 
but Sir George gave his opinion 
against the exhibition at the 
Academy, in 1807, of the ‘ Joseph 
and Mary,’ though he admitted it 
was a wonderful first picture; and 
this was quite sufficient cause to 
imbue Haydon’s jealous soul with 
all kinds of dark suspicions. 
The picture, however, was sent, 
hung well through Fuseli’s_re- 
monstrances, and obtained honour 
for its painter. It was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. Thomas Hope, and 
is now at Deepdene. A personal 
introduction to Lord Mulgrave took 
lace in the spring of 1807, and 
Seren became a frequent guest 
both in Harley-street and after- 
wards at the Admiralty, when Lord 
Mulgrave was the Duke of Port- 
land’s First Lord. He _ records 
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unaffectedly and without reserve the 
pleasure which intercourse with the 
great folks gave him, and the envy 
he fancied it excited among those of 
his set who did not enjoy the same 
privilege, remarking with a sublime 
air that ‘one of the most difficult 
things in the world is the manage- 
ment of the temper of friends, when 
you first burst into public repute, 
and leave them in the rear.’ Yet 
at the same time he lets out that 
his prudence and temper sometimes 
failed him in preserving the exact 
tone of deference expected by the 
patrons, a feeling that probably was 
half founded on fact, as Haydon was 
not the man to conceal or soften his 
opinions to please peer or peasant, 
but probably half also a reflection 
of his own morbid jealous nature 
misinterpreting the manners of a 
class he was not accustomed to. 

It was during this season of 1807 
that the first seeds of dissension were 
sown between the young painter 
and the Royal Academy, certain 
leading members of which were 
offended by the part he took in 
getting up a testimonial to Fuseli 
among the students. It never seems 
to have occurred to Haydon that 
the practice of testimonials from 
students to a teacher appointed by 
an academic body to instruct them, 
was open to any objection, and he 
‘an see nothing but envy of Fuseli 
in the resolution passed by the 
Academy forbidding such demon- 
strations for the future. With re- 
spect to himself, he says, ‘They 
never forgave me, and I never re- 
spected them afterwards.’ The 
feeling, we should imagine, was 
entirely on his side; but it is worth 
noting, as showing the readiness 
so conspicuous throughout his life 
to put the worst interpretation 
upon the actions of others when 
they opposed his opinions or 
thwarted his wishes, and as the 
first hint of that quarrel which 
acted so prejudicially afterwards on 
his fortune and happiness. Not to 
anticipate, however, the shadow of 
coming events, Haydon’s life at this 
period must have been one of almost 
unmingled enjoyment. He loved 
his art, and bright prospects of 
success were opening upon him; his 
mind was susceptible to new im- 
pressions, and the best society in 
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England was welcoming him, and 
offering him the strongest stimulus 
that can influence a vain young 
man; and im the background was 
a charming circle of friends of his 
own class, of whom he says, ‘ There 
never was a group of young men so 
various and characteristic.’ 

‘ Happy period !’ he says, ‘ paint- 
ing and living in one room, as inde- 
pendent as the wind—no servants— 
no responsibilities—reputation in the 
bud—hopes endless—ambition be- 
ginning — friends untried, believed 
to be as ardent and as sincere as 
ourselyes—dwelling on the empty 
chairs after breaking up, as if the 
strings of one’s affection were torn 
out, and such meetings would be no 
more.’ 

Flushed with the success of his 
first picture, he commenced ‘ Den- 
tatus’ for Lord Mulgrave, but 
found his difficulties so great, that, 
by Wilkie’s advice, he went into 
Devonshire, and practised portraits. 
He obtained as much employment as 
he desired, at fifteen guineas a-head, 
a success which he modestly attri- 
butes, not to the excellence of his 
portraits, which he pronounces 
execrable, but to the kindness of his 
friends, anxious to give him a lift. 
He remained at this occupation till 
he had obtained a fair facility in 
painting heads—a practice he advises 
all young historical painters to pur- 
sue after having gone through their 
preparatory studies. Recommenc- 
ing ‘ Dentatus’ on his return, he 
found himself in face of a new 
difficulty. His principal figure 
was to be heroic and in action. How 
could he maintain the truth of imita- 
tion essential to a good picture, and 
yet elevate his conception to repre- 
sent the ideal? how combine the 
exactness of detail, without which 
his figure would not be a man at all, 
with the grandeur of general ‘effect 
which he supposed would be lost by 
copying the peculiarities of any 
individual model? If he copied 
nature his work was mean, if he 
left her it was mannered. In 
the midst of these difficulties, 
after repeated failures to satisfy 
himself, finding the antique as it 
was then understood and known 
deficient in detail, and life over- 
whelming and confusing from its 
niultiplicity of detail so long as no 
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rinciple of selection was settled in 
his mind, Wilkie brings an order to 
see the Elgin marbles. His own 
words are needed to express their 
effect upon his mind : 


To Park-lane then we went, and after 
passing through the hall, and thence into 
an open yard, entered a damp dirty pent- 
house, where Jay the marbles, ranged 
within sight and reach. The first thing 
I fixed my eyes on, was the wrist of a 
figure in one of the female groups, in 
which were visible, though in a feminine 
form, the radius and ulna. I was asto- 
nished, for I had never seen them hinted 
at in any female wrist in the antique. I 
darted my eye to the elbow, and saw the 
outer condyle yisibly affecting the shape 
asin nature. I saw that the arm was 
in repose and the soft parts in relaxation. 
That combination of nature and idea 
which I had felt was so much wanting 
for high art was here displayed to mid- 
day conviction. My heart beat! If I 
had seen nothing else, I had beheld suf- 
ficient to keep me to nature for the rest 
of my life. But when I turned to the 
‘ Theseus,’ and saw that every form was 
altered by action or repose—when I saw 
that the two sides of his back varied, one 
side stretched from the shoulder blade 
being pulled forward, and the other side 
compressed from the shoulder blade be- 
ing pushed close to the spine, as he 
rested on his elbow, with the belly flat 
because the bowels fell into the pelvis as 
he sat,—and when, turning to the ‘Ilys- 
sus,’ I saw the belly protruded, from the 
figure lying on its side—and again, when 
in the figure of the fighting metope I 
saw the muscle shown under the one 
arm-pit in that instantaneous action of 
darting out, and left out in the other 
arm-pit because not wanted,—when f 
saw, in fact, the most heroic style of art, 
combined with all the essential detail of 
actual life, the thing was done at once 
and for ever. 

Here were principles which the com- 
mon sense of the English people would 
understand ; here were principles which 
I had struggled for in my first picture, 
with timidity and apprehension; here 
were the principles which the great 
Greeks in their finest time established, 
and here was I, the most prominent his- 
torical student, perfectly qualified to ap- 
preciate all this by my own determined 
mode of study under the influence of my 
old friend the watchmaker,—here was 
the hint at the skin perfectly compre- 
hended by knowing well what was un- 
derneath it! 

Oh, how I inwardly thanked God that 
I was prepared to understand all this! 
Now I was rewarded for all the petty 
harassings I had suffered. Now was I 
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mad for buying Albinus without a penny 
to pay for it? Now was I mad for lying 
on the floor hours together, copying its 
figures! I felt the future, I foretold that 
they would prove themselves the finest 
things on earth, that they would over- 
turn the false beau-ideal, where nature 
was nothing, and would establish the 
true beau-ideal, of which nature alone is 
the basis. 

I shall never forget the horses’ heads 
—the feet in the metopes! I felt as if a 
divine truth had blazed inwardly upon 
my mind, and I knew that they would 
at last rouse the art of Europe from its 
slumber in the darkness, 

I do not say this now, when all the 
world acknowledges it, but I said it 
then, when no one would believe me. I 
went home in perfect excitement, Wil- 
kie trying to moderate my enthusiasm 
with his national caution. 

Utterly disgusted at my wretched at- 
tempt at the heroic in the form and ac- 
tion of my ‘ Dentatus,’ I dashed out the 
abominable mass, and breathed as if re- 
lieved of a nuisance, I passed the even- 
ing in a mixture of torture and hope; all 
night I dozed and dreamed of the mar- 
bles. I rose at five in a fever of excite- 
ment, tried to sketch the ‘ Theseus’ from 
memory, did so, and saw that I compre- 
hended it. I worked that day, and 
another, and another, fearing that I was 
deluded. At last I got an order for my- 
self; I rushed away to Park-lane; the 
impression was more vivid than before. 

Haydon’s enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of these noblest works of the 
antique art that has come down to 
us, never faded. By Lord Mulgrave’s 
influence he obtained permission to 
copy in the Elgin collection, and for 
three months he drew at the marbles, 
‘ten, fourteen, fifteen hours at a 
time,’ till he had mastered their 
forms, and brought his mind and 
hand into subjection. Then he set 
to work again upon ‘ Dentatus,’ and 
after repeated rubbings in and rub- 
bings out— proofs of a mind that 
never passed a day without observa- 
tion and fresh knowledge, and of a 
conscientiousness in art that felt nola- 
bour,so only excellence were attained 
at last—the picture was finished in 
March, 1809, having taken two years 
to paint, six months of which were 
spent in portrait-study, and three in 
drawing from the Elgin marbles. 
lt reached the Academy safely ; 
but, after some changes of position, 
was put into the ante-room, in 
a light most unfavourable for any 
great work. It is needless to re- 
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iterate Haydon’s explosions of wrath 
at what he considered, and what un- 
doubtedly was, a gross injustice. 
We need not suppose deliberate 
malice or dark intrigue at work to 
baffle the hopes and dash the pro- 
spects of a young genius rising into 
dangerous competition with esta- 
blished reputations. Indifference to 
merit, the absence of scrupulous 
anxiety to discharge the duty of 
hanging the pictures with a favour- 
able consideration for young artists, 
are suflicient to account for a large 
picture by a young man being thrust 
into an unfavourable position. Most 
young men are prepared for this, 
quietly submit to it, in a hope of 
better luck another time, though 
probably none are very careful to 
conceal their sense of injustice. But 
the injury rankled in Haydon’s 
heart, he never forgave the Academy, 
and from that time took every occa- 
sion of expressing his contempt and 
indignation, rousing against him in 
return feelings of personal animosity 
which he never ceased to suffer from 
to the last day of his life. Lord 
Mulgrave paid him for the picture 
210 guineas—a liberal mark of ap- 
proval for a work by so young a 
man, though no remuneration for 
fifteen months’ expensive labour. 
But the judgment of the patron was, 
Haydon thinks, influenced by the 
slight the Academy had put upon 
the picture, and by unfavourable 
opinions of the academicians uttered 
in society; and though Haydon 
continued to visit Lord Mulgrave, he 
notices a distant coolness of manner, 
as if a kind of imposition had been 
practised on him. Haydon com- 
jlains, moreover, that people of 
fashion deserted him, and no longer 
flocked to his painting-room—for- 
getting that what drew them there 
was his picture, and that it was now 
exhibited elsewhere. Sir George 
Beaumont, however, stuck by him, 
encouraging him with praises, and 
avowing that the Academy could 
produce no such work. Poor Wilkie 
comes in as usual for Haydon’s re- 
proaches : ‘ Wilkie, whom I loved so 
dearly, the friend and companion of 
all my early days and thoughts, he 
shrank from my defence! Howm 

heart ached at his coldness! But it 
was the timid man.’ Wilkie’s real 
but undemonstrative friendship and 
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kindness never satisfied Haydon’s 
ardent and boisterous temperament ; 
or rather, perhaps, Haydon writing 
his journal day by day reports of his 
friends according to some passing 
pique, and gives off in exaggerated 
reproaches what was only a mo- 
mentary anger, and contradicts him- 
self again the next day and in 
the next page. ‘Thus we find 
that Lord Mulgrave, in spite of 
his fancied coolness, sympathised 
with Haydon’s distress so far, that 
he exerted his interest as first Lord 
of the Admiralty to give the painter 
a voyage in a man-of-war, and sent 
him to Portsmouth with a letter to 
the Port-Admiral—certainly a high 
mark of esteem and kindness from a 
man in Lord Mulgrave’s position to 
a young artist needing relaxation, 
and smarting under academical ne- 
glect and the criticisms of the press. 
And immediately after the record of 
Sir George Beaumont’s kindness in 
his disappointment, wehave Haydon, 
on occasion of a visit to Coleorton, 
paid after his return from his sea- 
trip, criticising in a very captious 
tone Sir George’s motives in giving 
him the invitation, and recording a 
piece of rudeness, or at least brus- 
querie of his own, which goes far to 
explain that Haydon was unfit for 
intercourse on uniformly pleasant 
terms, not only with those above him 
in social rank, but with any persons 
whose amiability had not unusual 
powers of endurance, or whose tem- 
pers and characters were not un- 
usually simple, equable, and kind. 
On arriving at Coleorton, with 
Wilkie, Haydon could not help 
thinking that Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont’s kind reception ‘ was 
more to avoid Lord Mulgrave’s 
quizzing than from any real plea- 
sure in our company.’ The invita- 
tion, it seems, had been often hinted 
before it came, and Lord Mulgrave 
had been pleasant on this theme. 
‘As I was walking with him,’ says 
Haydon, ‘next day, about the 
grounds, he said,—now I hope you 
and Wilkie will stay a fortnight— 
oh, said I, perceiving the motive, a 
month if you wish it, Sir George.’ 
No wonder ‘there was a dead silence 
for some moments,’ and no wonder 
that, with this temper and manner 
of showing it, the painter found dis- 
agreeable hitches in his connexion 
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with his aristocratic friends. How- 
ever, the fortnight was passed, ‘as 
delightfully as painters could ;’ and 
Haydon returned to town to paint a 
picturefrom Macbeth for Sir George, 
which had been commissioned as 
early as 1807. Into the history of 
this picture, and the disagreements 
that arose about it, we have not space 
to enter, and we have only Haydon’s 
versionof the story. The quarrel was 
about the size, and we can see, even 
from Haydon’s own account, that 
if Sir George was whimsical and ca- 
pricious, Haydon was obstinate, and 
forgot that a man who pays for a 
picture has a certain right to dictate 
what sort of picture it shall be. 
After various stages of argument, 
discussion, and remonstrance, the 
dispute ran so high, and Haydon 
was so offended, that he showed the 
correspondence, and gave all possible 
publicity to a matter that a sensible 
man would have hushed up, or 
rather have never allowed to pass 
beyond the first stage. Haydon 
supplies one motive that actuated 
him when he says,—‘ I was fearless, 
young, proud of a quarrel with a 
man of rank, which would help to 
bring me into notice.’ There is Sete 
a little too clear a glimpse of a sort 
of deliberate calculation and vulpine 
cunning, under a mask of high tem- 
per and self-assertion, a feature that 
repeats itself in Haydon’s history, 
and does much to repel sympathy 
and respect from a course of conduct 
that would, but for his own con- 
fession, be put down at worst to an 
overweening sense of his own impor- 
tance, and a determination to exact 
proper respect to his art and its pro- 
fessors in his own person. The end 
of the quarrel was that Haydon 
painted the Macbeth on his own 
scale, and with the condition that 
Sir George should be at liberty to 
take or refuse it when finished. 
Meanwhile ‘ Dentatus’ obtained a 
welcome triumph. The British insti- 
tution had offered one hundred 
guineas as a prize for the best his- 
torical picture, and Haydon carried 
it off with ‘ Dentatus,’ in opposition 
to competitors, among whom was 
or the academician, who had 
been one of the hanging committee 
the previous year, and who had 
therefore helped to consign ‘ Den- 
tatus’ toits dark abode. It was not 
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long after this victory, in the midst 
of studies to make ‘ Macbeth’ so 
fine a picture that Sir George Beau- 
mont could not refuse it, that Hay- 
don’s father announced to him that 
he could not maintainhim any longer. 
This must be regarded as the turning 
— of Haydon’s career. Let us 

ear what he says of his course upon 
so important a crisis :— 


This was a dreadful shock, and made 
me tremble for the consequences I fore- 
saw, if after all my ‘ Macbeth’ should be 
refused, I spent a day in the open 
country, turning every difficulty over in 
my mind, and concluded that if it were 
a fine picture, surely it could not be re- 
fused ; and if ‘Dentatus’ won the prize 
of one hundred guineas, I did not see 
why I had not a very good chance with 
‘ Macbeth’ for the three hundred guinea 
prize now offered by the directors of the 
same institution. 

Thus reasoning I borrowed, and, pray- 
ing to God to bless my exertions, went 
on more vigorously than ever. And 
here began debt and obligation, out of 
which I never have been, and never shall 
be, extricated, as long as I live. 

Yet what was I todo? WasI to re- 
linquish all the advantages of so many 
years of study and thought, merely be- 
cause now came one of those trials of 
which life is so full? It was natural a 
father’s patience should wear out at last. 
It was right my sister should not be for- 
gotten. But it was not quite just to de- 
prive me of necessaries, when my father 
and his partner were indulging in the 
luxuries of life. I was a virtuous and 
diligent youth. I had no expensive 
habits of self-indulgence. I never touched 
wine, dined at reasonable chop-houses, 
lived principally, indeed, always, in my 
study, worked, thought, painted, drew, 
and cleaned my own brushes, like the 
humblest student. 

After praying to God for his help and 
support, I returned to my duties, I 
wrote to my father, thanked him for 
doing what he had done, and regretted 
that I had encumbered him so long. 

I pursued my ardent course day after 
day, and hour by hour. There was a 
friend who came forward nobly to the 
extent of his power. He is a humble 
man, though connected with one who 
has made noise enough—John Hunt, the 
brother of Leigh, as noble a specimen of 
a human being as ever I met in my life: 
of him I borrowed 30/. This had car- 
ried me on with my mouldings and 
castings of the negro. Peter Cleghorn, 
a friend of Wilkie’s and mine, lent me 
30l. more. I called my landlord, and 
explained to him my situation, and asked 
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him to wait till ‘Macbeth’ was done. 
He said, ‘ You paid me when your father 
supported you, and I see no reason not 
to believe you will do so when you can 
support yourself, 

So ominously closed 1810, the 
cloud of debt no bigger yet than a 
man’s hand, but the fatal habit of 
largely anticipating future and un- 
certain resources commenced, ‘Mac- 
beth’ took up the whole of 1811, 
though, on a review of the year, 
Haydon records that his ‘ habits of 
application had been energetic for at 
least eight months out of the twelve.’ 
When not at work upon his picture, 
or upon studies collateral, Haydon 
was not misspending his time, even 
as regarded advancement in his art. 
He was reading poetry with en- 
thusiastic appreciation, critically 
studying the works of the old 
masters to which he had access, or 
discussing with men like Wilkie and 
Leigh Hunt the principles of art and 
literature, and keeping himself in a 
delightful state of varied intellectual 
activity. Still, neither painting a 
grand picture on speculation, nor 
the pleasures of reading and lite- 
ay society, brought in money ; 
and it was unfortunately going out 
inexpense of maintenance, of models, 
and the various modes in which even 
the economical painter must disburse 
coin. At the close of the year, 
‘Macbeth’ being then finished, his 
affairs present a balance of debt of 
616/. 10s., of which 200/. was due to 
his landlord for rent. And now, as 
might have been expected by any 
but a very sanguine and self-willed 
man, Sir George Beaumont declined 
to purchase the ‘ Macbeth’ at the 
price asked, 500 guineas ; but offered 
either to give Haydon 100/. for the 
trouble he had had in commencing 
the picture, or to give him another 
commission, with size fixed, and 
the price to be afterwards settled 
by arbitration. Haydon declined 
both offers, and the picture and the 
debts remained on his hands. Ina 
fit of exasperation and vexation, 
natural enough under the circum- 
stances, Haydon tells us that ‘an 
attack on the Academy and its 
abominations darted into his head.’ 
This reminds one of the gentleman 
who, coming down from a gambling 
house where he had lost his money, 
administered a savage kick to some 
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inoffensive flunkey, tying his shoe 
on the staircase; and in reply toa 
humble remonstrance from the 
kicked one that he was only tying 
his shoe, he growled out, ‘Hang you! 
you're always tying yourshoe.’ But 
anger is not logical, and so Mr. 
Haydon, offended and injuriously 
treated, as he believed, by Sir George 
Beaumont, flew at Mr. Payne Knight 
and the Academy, who, whatever 
their faults and follies, certainly had 
no apparent connexion with Sir 
George Beaumont’s rejection of 
‘Macbeth.’ Two letters in the 
Examiner were the weapons of re- 
venge and destruction. One Sun- 
day he ‘demolished’ Payne Knight, 
—‘ All the patrons were in a fury. 
Who could it be? Who was this 
Englishstudent? TheSunday follow- 
ing the attack on the Academy 
followed, and never since the art was 
established were its professors in 
such a hubbub of rage and fury.’ 
His name was told, and ‘ from that 
moment,’ he says, ‘ the destiny of my 
life may be said to have changed. 
My picture was caricatured, my 
name detested, my peace harassed ; 
so great was the indignation at my 
impertinence, that all merit was de- 
nied to ‘Macbeth.’ Thus at twenty- 
six he was already deeply in debt, 
had offended one of his two kindest 
friends and patrons, and apparently 
cooled the friendship of the other, 
and now ended by bringing upon his 
back forty of the most eminent of 
his brother artists with their corpo- 
rate power, their authoritative pri- 
vilege of irresponsible exclusion, and 
their high connexions ; and in 
addition making a determined enemy 
of Payne Knight, than whom no man 
at that time was more listened to 
among dilettanti orhadahigher repu- 
tation for taste and Seoaisten. 
What did Haydon against the storm 
he had raised! ‘I made up my mind 
for the conflict, and ordered at once 
a large canvas for another work.’ 
Upon that canvas many of our 
readers have been looking this 
summer, for it was the canvas upon 
which ‘ Solomon’ is painted. 

So began 1812. Haydon, for a 
time, was sustained by the excite- 
ment of a new work, and by the 
hope of gaining, with his ‘ Macbeth,’ 
a prize of 300 guineas, offered by 
the British Institution for the best 
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historical picture. This body, how- 
ever, acted in a way that, consider- 
ing its composition, is utterly unac- 
countable. Instead of keeping to 
their promise, of giving prizes of 
300, 200, 100 guineas, respectively, 
to the best pictures sent in for com- 
petition, they chose to devote 500 
guineas of the sum to the purchase, 
for their collection, of a picture by 
Richter, not sent in at all, gave the 
100-guinea prize to another painter, 
and offered Haydon 30 guineas, that 
he might not be out of pocket by his 
frame, which had cost him 60. Hay- 
don had, before this, sold his books, 
his clothes, everything he had; and 
now, in his sore strait, already in 
debt to Wilkie, who had himself 
suffered from serious ill-health and 
disappointments, he applied for a 
further advance from his friend and 
brother artist, and met with a re- 
fusal. Blame is out of the question 
here : no man, much less a poor and 
struggling man, is bound or even 
entitled to involve himself in the 
consequence of another's reckless- 
ness, however intimate the friend- 
ship that exists between them. 
Haydon’s necessities and demands 
were already an abyss too deep for 
any prudent man of small means 
to attempt to fill. Yet help did not 
fail him. His own account is too 
graphic to be omitted, and too 
honourable to the parties concerned, 
and to the class they belonged to, 
not to be dwelt upon with pride and 
pleasure :— 

What should I do? I owed my land- 
lord 2001. How wasI to go on? Would 
he allow it? How was I to dine,—to 
live, in fact? A large picture just rubbed 
in—in want that day of a dinner. Shall 
I give up my ‘Solomon,’ relinquish my 
schemes, sell all, retire to obscure lodg- 
ings, and do anything for a living? It 
would be praiseworthy—it would be 
more. But if I did, I never could rea- 
lize enough to pay my debts. Surely it 
would be wiser to make another cast—to 
dismiss despair. I was in health ; I had 
no family. I knew myself capable of 
submitting to anything, but when once 
a situation is relinquished, it is not pos- 
sible to regain it again, Besides, the 
apparent cowardice, after preaching such 
heroic doctrines to the students. The 
apparent cowardice was nothing if I 
could approach nearer my grand object 
by it, but I thought I could not by sub- 
mission do so—and then the meanness! 
How could I submit who had told the 
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students that failure should stimulate 
and not depress? Contemptible! How 
bear my own reflections—how the reflec- 
tions of others, knowing I deserved 
them? Something instantly circulated 
through me like an essence of fire, and 
striding with wider steps I determined 
to bear all—not to yield one particle of 
my designs—to go at.once for my model 
—to begin to-morrow, and to make the 
most of my actual situation. ‘ Well 
done,’ said the god within, and instantly 
I was invincible. I went to the house 
where I had always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. I 
thought the servants did not offer me 
the same attention. I thought I per- 
ceived the company examine me —I 
thought the meat was worse. My heart 
sank as I said, falteringly, ‘I will pay 
you to-morrow.’ The girl smiled, and 
seemed interested. As I was escaping 
with a sort of lurking horror, she said, 
“Mr. Haydon, Mr. Haydon, my master 
wishes to see you.’ ‘My God,’ thought 
I, ‘ it is to tell me he can’t trust!’ InI 
walked like a culprit. ‘Sir, I beg your 
pardon, but I see by the papers you have 
been ill-used; I hope you wont be angry 
—I mean no offence ; but—you wont be 
offended—I just wish to say, as you have 
dined here many years and always paid, 
if it would be a convenience during your 
present work, to dine here till it is done 
—you know—so that you may not be 
obliged to spend your money here, when 
you may want it—I was going to say 
~ need be under no apprehension— 
em! for a dinner.’ 

My heart really filled. I told him I 
would take his offer. The good man’s 
forehead was perspiring, and he seemed 
quite relieved. From that hour the ser- 
vants (who were pretty girls) eyed me 
with alustrous regret, and redoubled their 
attentions. The honest wife said, if I 
was ever ill she would send me broth, or 
any such little luxury, and the children 
used to cling round my knees, and ask 
me to draw a face. ‘ Now,’ said I, as I 
walked home with an elastic step, ‘now 
for my landlord.’ I called up Perkins, 
and laid my desperate case before him, 
He was quite affected. I said, ‘ Perkins, 
T'll leave you if you wish it, but it will 
be a pity, will it not, not to finish such 
a beginning? Perkins looked at the 
rubbing in, and muttered, ‘It’s a grand 
thing—how long will it be before it is 
done, sir? ‘Two years.’ ‘ What, two 
years more, and no rent?’ ‘ Not a shil- 
ling.” He rubbed his chin, and mut- 
tered, ‘I should not like ye to go— it’s 
hard for both of us; but what I say is 
this, you always paid me when you 
could, and why should you not again 
when you are able? ‘That's what I 
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say.’ ‘ Well, sir, here is my hand’ (and 
a great fat one it was), ‘I'll give you 
two years more, and if this does not sell” 
(affecting to look very severe), ‘ why 
then, sir, we'll consider what is to be 
done; so don’t fret, but work.’ 

And so he went on with ‘Solo- 
mon, food and lodging being thus 
guaranteed him, while his current 
expenses, of other kinds, were pro- 
vided by loans from various friends 
of his own class, among whom he 
peer specifies Leigh and 

ohn Hunt. An application to his 
father brought back the answer that 
he had already done more than he 
could legitimately afford, and in the 
following year (1813) Mr. Haydon 
senior died, apparently leaving to 
his son nothing. Early in 1814 
‘Solomon’ was finished, except 
toning, when, from hard work, 
anxiety, and impaired digestion, 
the painter’s eyes gave way. Hil- 
ton od just before this, sold a pic- 
ture for 500 guineas, and it is plea- 
sant to find Haydon omnia 
that his brother painter, cnet 
himself a poor man, and ena- 
bling himself to practise the his- 
torical branch of his art only by 
painting other pictures, of a sma 
size, with a sure sale, immediately 
offered to place a considerable sum 
at Haydon’s disposal. ‘I accepted,’ 
says Haydon, ‘ only thirty-five 

ounds, but his noble offer endeared 
oa to me for the rest of his life.’ 
Nor did Haydon’s good fortune, or, 
more fairly, the influence that his 
genius and earnestness exerted over 
the sympathies of most who came 
within his range, desert him at the 
last point. His frame-maker was 
persuaded that it was his duty to 
assist a young man, and this noe 
was surmounted. His doctor ad- 
vised stimulants. ‘ I sent for a wine- 
merchant, showed him ‘ Solomon,’ 
said I was in bad health, and ap- 
pealed to him whether I ought, after 
such an eflort, to be without a glass 
of wine, which my medical man had 
recommended. ‘ Certainly not,’ said 
he, ‘ I'll send you two dozen; pay me 
as soon as you can, and recollect to 
drink success to ‘ Solomon,’ the first 
glass you taste.’ While, to crown 
the list of kindnesses, the venerable 
President of the Academy, Benjamin 
West, whose income from the King 
had been just stopped, not only ex- 
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pressed warm admiration for his pic- 
ture, and sympathy for his melan- 
choly condition, but sent him 15/., 
which he was himself obliged to bor- 
row from his banker. An utier 
alienation between Haydon and his 
aristocratic patrons is implied in the 
silence of the journal about them, 
during the painting of ‘Solomon ;’ 
and, though he had no doubt given 
offence, it does seem strange that 
neither Lord Mulgrave nor Sir 
George Beaumont should have heard 
of his distress, or that if they heard 
of it, they did nothing to relieve it, 


carried, as it was, to the depth of 


privation and dependence. The pic- 
ture, however, was completed, 
framed, and despatched to the 
Water-Colour Exhibition, which 
then admitted paintings. It ob- 
tained immediate recognition. The 
first day a gentleman offered 500/. 
for it, in the room, which was re- 
fused, and, on the same day, having 
asked Haydon to dinner, agreed to 
rive him his price, 600 guineas ; 
Dut, unfortunately, the lady of the 
house suggested that her piano 
would have to be turned out for it, 
and so the bargain was off. The 
third day Sir George Beaumont and 
Mr. Holwell Carr were deputed to 
buy it, for the British Institution, 
but while they were discussing its 
beauties, another person completed 
the purchase, and the ticket ‘ sold’ 
was put on the frame, just as Hay- 
don walked into the room. 

Just at this moment in I walked: per- 
fectly innocent of all this, and seeing 
‘sold,’ I really thought I should have 
fainted. My first impulse was gratitude 
to God, Whilst I was inwardly mut 
tering, up came Sir George Beaumont, 
and holding out his hand, said, ‘ Haydon, 
I am astonished.’ We shook hands be- 
fore a crowded room, Sir George saying, 
* you must paint me a picture, after all. 
Yes, indeed, you must—Lady Beaumont 
and I will call—yes, indeed.’ At that 
moment in walked Lord Mulgrave and 
General Phipps—they crowded round 
me, swore it was as fine as Raffaele. 


‘Haydon, you dine with us to-day, of 


course!” 


I bowed. When I came home 


my table was covered with cards of 


fashion, — noble lords, dukes, ladies, 
baronets, literary men. Wilkie, drawn 
along by the infection, was delighted. 
Callcott assured me no people had a 
higher respect for my talents than the 
Academicians, and that I was quite mis- 
taken if I imagined they had not! 


He got 600 guineas, but he owed 
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11007. However, it re-established 
his credit, restored his confidence, 
and immensely raised his reputation. 
He paid away 500/. in a week, and 
then, feeling need of a change, 
started with Wilkie for Paris, then 
in possession of the allies. 

Ve have no space to give to Hay- 
don’s enjoyment of Paris, and its 
rich sights, though the Louvre was 
then in the last year of its glory, 
and Haydon just the man for a cice- 
rone, with his quick sense of all that 
was grand ne significant in the 
schools, and his vivid faculty of 
lending to his impressions an articu- 
late utterance. He had, before his 
departure, rubbed in another great 
picture, ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,’ and upon this he was at work 
from the winter of 1814, when he 
returned to I ondon, to the begin- 
ning of 1820, starting, in this six 
years’ venture, with a debt of several 
hundreds of pounds. His only legi- 
timate resources, during this period, 
would appear to have been 100 
guineas, voted him by the British 
Institution, as a compliment for 
‘Solomon,’ 200 guineas which Sir 
George Beaumont gave him, at his 
own request, for ‘ Macbeth,’ and 500 
guineas advanced him on a commis- 
sion for ‘Christ in the Garden,’ by 
Sir George Phillips, of Manchester. 
The latter sum was simply an anti- 
cipation of reward for work not yet 
done, and only one degree off an or- 
dinary loan. But we find that Hay- 
don had learned, by this time, the 
dangerous secret of the open sesame 
of usurers’ counting-houses, and that 
they were willing, for a considera- 
tion, to stake their money on his 
genius and success. He had, too, 
become magnificent in his notion of 
loans, and we have him, at one time, 
extracting 300/. from Jeremiah Har- 
man, at another time 400/. from Mr. 
Coutts. With such aid he was 
enabled to live and paint, and to 
move into larger and more healthy 
rooms, when his _ constitution 
threatened to give way under con- 
finement and close air. His aristo- 
cratic friends had come back to him 
with the reputation of ‘Solomon, 
and Sir George Beaumont not only 
assisted him with money, but was 
frequently endeavouring to impress 
upon him the wisdom of getting em- 
ployment, by which he might sup- 
port himself, and warning him that 
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circumstances more mortifying than 
painting portraits, or small pictures, 
must inevitably follow the neglect of 
this advice. It is fair to let him 
speak in his own defence, especially 
as he seems more than half conscious 
of both the folly and the wrong of 
his conduct. 


And now one word as to my applica- 
tions (too frequent, alas!) for pecuinary 
aasistance. 

It would hardly be believed that I had 
brought myself to consider I had, by 
my public devotion to High Art, «a claim 
on all the nobility and opulent in the 
kingdom. 

This was no crime, and it was perhaps 
reasonable; but it was not delicate or 
manly. There can be no doubt I ought 
to have been helped by the State, and I 
should have been if the Academy had 
not existed, which obstinately intrigued 
against a vote of money either to indi- 
viduals or bodies, where art was con- 
cerned. No doubt there were means of 
earning what I wanted by occasionally 
devoting myself, as Sir George suggested, 
to portraits and small subjects. But 
that always divided my mind. While a 
great work was in progress I always 
dwelt and mused, and eternally, as it 
were, kept my attention on it; so that 
I began again, after an interval, as 
eagerly as ever. It was not so, I found, 
when I painted small things. I never, 
T must confess, tried the plan fairly, and 
for that I deserve censure. Be that as 
it may, I was resolved to go through my 
work,—to raise loan after loan to com- 
plete it,—to set my life upon a chance, 
and to bear the hazard of the die. But 
had I a right to make others share the 
risk? I did not deceive them. I told 
the rich my condition,—that I had no 
chance of repaying anything unless my 
work sold. 

Amid all his distresses Haydon 
had abundant consolations. Apart 
from that one which never left him 
but for short seasons, when health 
and spirits yielded to the intense 
strain upon them—the conviction 
that he was a martyr in a noble 
cause, and the pure delight he took 
in his art—external honours were 
not wanting that peculiarly gratified 
his vain temper. Plymouth gave 
him the freedom of oe borough, 
Wordsworth and Keats wrote him 
sonnets in the most Parnassianstrain 
of compliment, Canova paid him a 
visit, and Nicholas of Russia in- 
spected the Elgin marbles under 
his guidance. Above all, the Elgin 
marbles were purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1816, and Haydon was im- 
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mensely delighted with this triumph 
over Payne Knight and his clique, 
who had decried their value and dis- 
puted their genuineness. To crown— 
shall we say his woes or his joys P—-he 
fell, or rather plunged in in head 
foremost—deep, deep down in the 
thrilling stream. The siren was a 
widow with two children, or more 
truly, she was about to become a 
widow with two children. Under 
such chequered influences was 
‘Christ’s Entry’ slowly brought 
to a conclusion, and a room at 
the Egyptian Hall was engaged for 
a year, from March Ist, 1820, for 
its exhibition. Haydon has a re- 
markably vivid and picturesque 
power of narrative, il the scenes 
and feelings connected with this ex- 
hibition are effectively given. We 
can only state the result — that 
the receipts from the exhibition 
amounted to nearly 3000/7. in 
London and Scotland, an un- 
yaralleled sum, we imagine, to 
os been received in less than a 
year from the exhibition of a single 
picture. Sir George Beaumont at- 
tempted to persuade the Institution 
to purchase it, but was outvoted. 
There was talk of buying it fora 
church, but nothing was done. 
Finally, a subscription was com- 
menced for its purchase, but it 
failed. Meanwhile, the 3000/., or 
rather that portion of it which was 
clear profit—for a picture is not ex- 
hibited without considerable expense 
—had only made creditors anxious 
and eager; and victorious as Hay- 
don was, his victory had cost him 
dear, and such another must irre- 
trievably ruin him. Such another, 
however, his marvellous success was 
sure to entice him to pursue, and 
almost the closing paragraph of his 
autobiography is, ‘So I ordered a 
canvas nineteen long by fifteen high, 
and dashed in my conception, the 
Christ being nine feet high.’ This 
was the ‘Lazarus’ now hanging on 
the staircase of the Pantheon, in 
Oxford-street. One sees already 
with terrible clearness the beginning 
of the end. Striking and impressive 
as is the Napoleonic audacity of his 
method, Moscow, Elba, Waterloo, 
St. Helena, begin to loom fear- 
fully in the horizon. It is like 


a desperate and ruined gambler 
playing double or quits, only to 
egin again. 


In the merest com- 
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mercial aspect of the proceeding, 
Haydon was investing capital which 
he borrowed and for which he was 
responsible, unproductively. Rich 
as the return might be, it was not 
equal in exchangeable value to the 
capital laid out in its production, 
principally because private gentle- 
men, purchasers of pictures, pre- 
ferred an article of smaller size and 
of a different style; and neither 
the Imperial Government nor local 
corporate bodies had either the 
habit of buying pictures, or funds 
to devote to the purpose, though 
both the one and the other could 
find unlimited resources for any bad 
and selfish expenditure, without 
dread of that responsibility under 
which they sheltered themselves 
when patronage of art was urged 
upon them as a duty. For Haydon 
had already commenced that sys- 
tematic assault upon men in office, 
men influential in rank or talent, 
upon the leaders of politics, society, 
and literature, on Dehalf of state 
support to his art, which finally 
amounted to intolerable moral dun- 
ning, and often, indeed, obtained, 
not what Haydon clamoured for, 
but what he so much needed—help 
for himself. So that when the huge 
canvas was stretched for ‘ Lazarus’ 
—‘Christ’s Entry’ remaining un- 
sold, and with no probable ee 
of selling—and the prospect of two 
years’ labour upon the new picture, 
efore even a penny could be ob- 
tained by exhibition, was before the 
painter, already overwhelmed with 
debt, we cannot but feel that we are 
already in view of the end, however 
protracted the latter moves of the 
game may be. And they were pro- 
tracted for nearly thirty years, 
during which he married his widow 
(October 6, 1821), and begat sons 
and daughters, who grew up to be 
men and women. But while 
* Lazarus’ was on the easel, we find 
bailiffs for the first time in possession. 
One fellow is so awestruck by that 
face, that now looks out with super- 
natural paleness and ghastly surprise 
on the Pantheon staircase, that he 
will not take Haydon, but leaves 
him free on his parole d'honneur, 
an incident of which Mr. Taylor 
justly remarks, that it is as striking 
in its way as that of the bravos 
arrested in their murderous intent 
by the organ-playing of Stradella. 


Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. 
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Deferred executions and suppli- 
cating interviews with lawyers be- 
came from this date entries of 
melancholy frequency in Haydon’s 
journal, and the first crash, sus- 
pended so long, came in 1823, when 
* Lazarus’ was being exhibited with 
complete success. The painter was 
arrested, an execution was put in 
on ‘ Lazarus,’ and the entry in the 
journal of April 22nd is dated 
<ing’s Bench. His creditors were 
ealled together, and his letter to 
them is the best defence of his con- 
duct, as well as the completest ex- 
position of his views and character: 
King’s Bench Prison, 27th May, 1823. 

Gentlemen, — After nine years’ in- 
tense devotion to historical painting, 
known and respected by many of the 
most celebrated men in Europe, and ac- 
knowledged in my own country to have 
deserved encouragement, the Bench is a 
refuge! That I have not failed in the 
execution of my pictures the thousands 
who have seen them in Scotland and 
England, and paid for seeing them, give 
proof. But in interesting the Govern- 
ment or the patrons, the Church or the 
Sovereign, I have failed; and being un- 
supported in the efforts I have made, 
overwhelmed by the immense expenses 
of my undertakings, harassed by law, 
and drained by law expenses, to be dis- 
graced by a prison is yet comparative 
relief. 

The unlimited confidence placed in 
me by my tradesmen and my friends is 
the great cause why I resisted, till I 
could resist no longer, submission to 
necessity, being always animated by 
hope, till I found at last law was an 
enemy I could not conquer. My earnest, 
my eager desire, is that by acceding to 
some arrangement, you will prevent the 
dishonour of my claiming its protection. 
I am in the prime of my life: my prac- 
tice, my talents, and my fame, are in full 
vigour. I only want security for my 
time and my person, to obtain resources 
by their exercise, and make gradual 
liquidation ; but if I am kept locked up, 
with no power of putting my art in 
practice, what will be the result !—de- 
pression, disquiet, and ruin, I shal’ 
infallibly be destroyed, and how can you 
be benefited by my death? My life 
alone is of consequence to you, and 
having involved so many innocent and 
confiding men, my object is to devote a 
portion of it for this reparation. I never 
wilfully wronged any man, so help me 
God! I have been pursuing great 
schemes for the honour of my country, 
and borne along by the ardour of my 
own imagination, I never reflected that 
I had no right to involve the property of 
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others in my pursuits; misfortune has 
turned my reflections inward. I have 
had time to reflect on the constructive 
want of principle that must be put on 
my conduct, and if I am released from 
this horrid place, my character will be 
saved the agony of taking the act, and 
in two years the produce of my labour 
shall be laid before you, and payment 
made. I have nothing to offer you now 
—not a shilling; my property is entirely 
gone; those who were the most severe 
possess it. I find no fault with any 
man, but after living for years in the 
silence and solitude of my study, and 
lately in the most tender domestic hap- 
piness, it is hard to be torn up by the 
roots, to have my books, easels, prints, 
and materials of study dragged from 
their places; to see my wile for days 
distracted, and my child's health in- 
jured from her condition, and that too 
after devoting the finest part of my life 
to the honour of my country, and want 
of support being the only failure. 

I apologise for this tedious letter: 
Messrs. Kearsey and Spur will make a 
proposition to you. I hope an arrange- 
ment will take place, for I am anxious to 
put myself by my labours in a condition 
to repair the injuries I have made others 
feel. B, R, Haypon. 


At the same time, through Mr. 
Brougham, he presented a petition 
to the House of Commons, in which 
he urges the appointment of a com- 
mittee to ‘inquire into the state of 
encouragement of historical painting, 
and to ascertain the best method of 
preventing, by moderate and ju- 
dicious patronage, those who devote 
their lives to such honourable pur- 
suits . . . from ending their days in 
prison and in disgrace.’ Neither ar- 
rangement with his creditors, nor ap- 
plication to House of Commons, pro- 
duced results, and Haydon passed 
the Insolvent Court, July 25th. 
On his release, he condescended 
at last to make the sacrifice 
so long urged upon him, and strove 
for a time to support himself by 
ga and small pictures. But 
1is disgust at portrait painting breaks 
out in scorn, loathing, and indigna- 
tion under every variety of ex- 
pression in his journals ; and though 
at times he tries to persuade him- 
self that he is acquiring an interest 
in it, he feels at heart that it is self- 
deception, and that his soul is sighing 
and longing for twenty feet square of 
canvas, and an heroic subject. Such 
a rooted and vehement dislike of an 
art would imply, if it did not cause 


Pecuniary difficulties still increasing. 


want of success in it, and it occasions 
no surprise to hear that sitters were 
searce, and that critics found food 
for mirth and malice in his portraits. 
His lawyer, Mr. Kearsey, in a be- 
nevolent, though somewhat harsh 
and irritating form, guaranteed him 
security and competence for one 
year, on condition that he should 
employ himself at certain prices, on 
ortraits if they offered, and in the 
intervals on cabinet pictures. Com- 
missions for historical pictures were 
not wanting; Lord Egremont in 
particular treated him with atten- 
tion, and employed him liberall 
on subjects to his taste. Still, 
a wife and five children, with 
necessary professional expenses, 
and loose notions about money 
liabilities, more than balanced 
the receipts from those various 
sources; and after premonitory 
symptoms in the shape of executions, 
bill transactions, pawning of books 
and lay figures times without num- 
ber, Haydon was again arrested, 
June, 1827. It was while under- 
going this confinement in the King’s 
Bench that he witnessed the Mock 
Election, which he afterwards 
painted, and not only exhibited the 
picture with success, but sold it for 
5007. to George IV. His friends 
soon extricated him, and set him on 
his legs again, but it was of no use. 
Though he gained a moderate in- 
come by his profession, one way or 
another, the habit of debt was in- 
curable, perhaps in the irregularity 
of employment was really difficult to 
avoid; and his mind was always 
dreaming of that still distant future 
when High Art should be an object 
of interest and fostering care to the 
Government. He could not be 
brought manfully to submit to cir- 
cumstances, and rely on himself, to 
reduce his expenditure, though not 
extravagant, except relatively to his 
means, and to give up dunning the 
legislature and men in office. He 
naively says in one place, as a com- 
mentonaletter from Sir George Beau- 
mont, enforcing the usual prudent 
advice,—‘ my friends are always ad- 
vising me what to do, instead of ad- 
vising Government what to do for me.’ 
Acting in this spirit, he lived beyond 
his income, aa continued to write 
elamorous letters to Ministers of 
State, when long experience would 
have shown any other man the hope- 
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less impracticability of the attempt 
to enlist their sympathies or their 
action as politicians, whatever their 
rivate tastes and opinions might be. 
Rill his pertinacity was of some 
service to him. Sir Robert Peel, 
though he could do nothing as a 
minister, interfered to suspend an 
execution for his taxes, sent him 
small sums of money with kind 
words of sympathy, and com- 
missioned him to paint a life-size 
picture of Napoleon musing at St. 
bes. It is painful to have to re- 
cord that Haydon, after this and 
similar proofs of Peel’s kindness of 
heart and wish to serve him, had the 
folly and ingratitude to reproach the 
minister with the smallness of the 
rice paid for this picture, though he 
Readit named the price, and Peel 
rave him thirty guineas more than 
he asked. Haydon had become 
shameless and importunate from the 
influence of his circumstances de- 
veloping what was originally not a 
delicate or a considerate nature. 
The ‘Napoleon Musing’ brought 
him in, however, a great deal of 
money ; it was engraved, and the 
print was popular; the painter too 
was repeatedly called on to repeat it 
in various sizes, so much so that at 
one time he styles himself patentee 
for the manufacture of musing Na- 
poleons. Lord Grey, in his turn, 
yielded to Haydon’s assaults, and 
the painting of the ‘Reform 
Banquet at Guildhall’ introduced 
the delighted artist to a brilliant 
succession of distinguished sitters. 
His records of the interviews he 
had with the Reform statesmen 
and political notorieties in his studies 
for this picture, are among the 
liveliest and most characteristic 
yortions of a book that scarcely ever 
om in interest. But the picture 
failed on exhibition, and the money 
said for it by Lord Grey, minus the 
oe on the exhibition, was poor re- 
muneration for the time and trouble 
expended. The Duke of Sutherland 
seems to have been about this period, 
and till his death, very kind to the 
painter. ‘Waiting for the Times’ was 
a commission from him originally, 
though duplicates of it were after- 
wards painted. By the Duke's 
means Haydon was enabled to ma- 
triculate one of his wife’s sons at 
Oxford ; the other had been placed 
as a midshipman in the navy; so 
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that Haydon, though by no means 
— and ever battling, still 


cept his head above water, and 
did what he thought his duty to his 
family ; though the gleams of sun- 
shine pierce through dark clouds 
sometimes. ‘ Here,’ says Mr. Tay- 
lor truly, ‘is a sad letter’ :— 


This perpetual pauperism will in the 
end destroy my mind. I look round for 
help with a feeling of despair that is 
quite dreadful. At this moment I have 
a sick house without a shilling for the 
common necessaries of life. This is no 
exaggeration. Indulged by my landlord, 
indulged by the Lords of the Treasury 
for my taxes, my want of employment 
and want of means exhaust the patience 
of my dearest friends, and give me a 
feeling as if I were branded with a curse. 
For God’s sake, for the sake of my 
family, for the sake of the art I have 
struggled to save, permit me, my Lord 
Duke, to say, employ me. I will honour 
your patronage with all my heart and all 
my soul. 


The next page bears this decisive 
Wellingtonian answer to one of 
Haydon’s many appeals to the Duke 
for Government aid :— 


The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Mr. Haydon, and has 
received his letter of the 14th. 

The Duke is convinced that Mr. 
Haydon’s own good sense will point out 
to him the impossibility of doing what 
he suggests. 


And some time after even Peel, 
with all his kindness and courtesy, is 
exasperated by importunities to send 
him this rebuff :— 

Sir,—I beg leave to decline acceding 
to the proposition which you have made 
to me. 

I think it rather hard that because | 
manifested a desire to assist you in your 
former difficulties, I should be exposed 
to the incessant applications I have since 
received from you. As I see no dif- 
ference in your case from that of other 
artists, as, in truth, [ am obliged con- 
stantly to decline the applications of 
others, who are suffering from the pre- 
sent state of political excitement, I can- 
not give you commissions for pictures I 
do not require. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ropert PEEL. 

24th May, 1832. 

The burning of the old, and the 
necessity for erecting new, Houses 
of Parliament, gave an unexpected 
stimulus to Haydon’s views of na- 
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tional patronage for art in the grand 
style. In 1841, the Fine Arts’ Com- 
mittee for the decoration of the 
new Houses sat and examined wit- 
nesses without summoning Haydon ; 
a slight that must have et iin, 
as it would have caused a less sensi- 
tive and jealous man, who had so 
battled in the cause, many a bitter 
pang. This was only an omen of 
what was to follow. Now in the 
decline of his powers, not from age or 
decay of health, but through the 
deteriorating influence of hasty and 
careless habits of work induced by 
his pressing necessities, poor Hay- 
don competed for the prizes offered 
for the best cartoons by the Fine 
Arts’ Commission in 1843, and had 
the mortification of being beaten by 
young and comparatively unknown 
men. Of course he — it down to 
his old enemies the academicans, 
and tries to regard i. as partly, at 
least, a step of deliberate revenge on 
the part of the Government and the 
aristocratic patrons, for his pertina- 
cious boring, and his fearless ex- 
posure of ignorance, incapacity, and 
indifference. The blow was driven 
home by his subsequent exclusion 
from the list of painters employed 
to execute frescoes in the House of 
Lords. Still he had attained great 
popularity, and much money, for 
many years past, by delivermg in 
various places, and before the most 
diverse audiences, but with uniform 
success, the lectures on art, twelve of 
which were published, and will form 
a lasting monument of Haydon’s 
clear and profound views, and of his 
vigorous interesting mode of exposi- 
tion. His employment too as a 
painter did not desert him, though 
pecuniary difliculties never left him 
either time or faculties fully at com- 
mand. During these latter years he 
was rich enough to pay nearly a 
thousand pounds for the education 
of his own son Frank at Cambridge, 
of course not without troubleand de- 
lay—but still it was paid,and mainly 
out of professional earnings. Here 
is the hearty and vigorous conclud- 
ing entry of the journal for the year 
1843, the year of his cartoon de feat 


30th,—It is past eleven, and I am re- 
tiring torest. In less than sixty minutes 
1843 will be swallowed up in the gulf 
of time; 1823 was my first ruin,—1843 
nearly brought me again to prison; but 
Inever was better, and have got through. 


His last disappointment. 
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I have lived to carry the great principle 
of state support, and, as Wilkie said, to 
be convinced TI shall be the least likely 
to taste its fruits. Such is the gratitude 
of mankind to those who tell them the 
truth, and devote themselves to their 
service. My sons are doing well; 


my 
Mary is as lovely as ever; my own 
health stronger than at eighteen ; my 


faith in God now become an instinct, and 
my want of money the same; I have got 
through another great work, if not the 
greatest, Alexander, and am now fit for 


others. O God! bless the beginning, 
progression, and conclusion of 1844; 


and though I have less sin to repent of 

than ever I had before, let me at its 

conclusion have conquered even that! 
Amen, in gratitude and peace, amen. 


Haydon’s last effort to redress for 
himself the wrong he conceived him- 
self to have suffered from his coun- 
try, by not being selected to aid in 
the decoration of the House of Lords, 
was the conception and partial exe- 
cution of a series of six pictures, de- 
signed to illustrate the blessings of 
good government. Only two of the 
series were completed, and these 
‘The Banishment of Aristides,’ and 
‘The Burning of Rome,’ were ex- 
hibited in April, 1846. They were 
appreciated by connoisseurs, but the 
public had other objects of interest, 
especially Tom Thumb, as Haydon 
records with a grinning indignation, 
under date April 21st. ‘'Tom Thumb 
had 12,000 people last week; B. R. 
Haydon, 133} (the 4 a little girl). 
Exquisite taste of the English peo- 
ple.” Onthe 18th May, he closed 
the exhibition with a loss of above 
1001. ‘Next to a victory,’ he 
writes, ‘is a skilful retreat; and I 
marched out before General Thumb, 
a beaten but not conquered ex- 
hibitor. But the daily record dis- 
closes a state of mind writhing and 
agonized, though still trustful and 
struggling, beneath this mask of 
jocular indifference. Sixty years, 
forty of them passed in hard labour 
and almost permanent excitement, 
had not spared even Haydon’s 
buoyant na care-resisting tempera- 
ment. He prays daily to God to be 
allowed to finish his six pictures, 
repeats this prayer with a pertinacity 
anda detail that seem all his life to 
have helped him in keeping up heart 
and hope. He tells us that it is so, 
and though there may be an objec- 
tion at first sight on the score of 
taste to such prayers, or at least to 
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recording them, we know not that 
they differ from the prayers of most 
profound believers in a special pro- 
vidence, except in being directed to 
an unusual object. The prayers be- 
come more intense, more agonized 
pleading as the trials of these last 
days thicken. They alternate with 
sums of money due and not forth- 
coming, and together fill the record. 
On the 16th June, he sits from two 
to five staring at his victure of 
Alfred like an idiot, ‘My brain 
pressed down by anxiety and anxi- 
ous looks of my dear Mary and 
children, whom IT was compelled to 
inform.’ He had written to various 
great people, stating his distress. 
*Who answered first?’ he writes, 
‘Tormented by Disraeli, harassed 
hy public business, up came the 
following letter : 

Sir, —1 am sorry to hear of your 
continual embarrassments. From a 
limited fund which is at my disposal, I 
send as a contribution towards your 
relief from those embarrassments the 
sum of 50/. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ropert Peer. 

The closing entries of the journal 
indicate, to our thinking, that the 
act which ended Haydon’s life was 
due to a sudden spasm of weakness, 
not to asettled despair. The strong 
man battling with the waves, if not 
with the same heart as ever, yet 
with scarcely diminished strength 
and determination, suddenly throws 
up his arms and sinks with a convul- 
sive gasp to the bottom. On the 
17th, his wife wishes him ‘ to stop 
payment and close the whole thing.’ 
* I will not,’ he writes, ‘I will finish 
my six under the blessing of God ; 
reduce my expenses; and hope his 
mercy will not desert me, but bring 
me through in health and vigour, 
gratitude and grandeur of soul, to 
the end. In Him alone I trust.’ 

20th.—O God, bless us all 
the evils of this day. Amen. 

2ist.—Slept horribly. Prayed in 
sorrow, and got up in agitation. 
29nd.—God forgive me. Amen. 
Finis 
of 
Haydon. 


through 


B. R. 


* Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’ 


—Lear. 
Within half an hour of this entry 
he put an end to his existence. 
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If ever tale needed no expositor 
to point its moral, surely this is the 
one. He who recorded it intended 
mainly that the world should draw 
from it the inference that the British 
nation was indifferent to the grand 
style in painting, and had by their 
exclusive attachment to pictures that 
were merely pretty, humorous, or 
highly finished, suffered the greatest 
historical painter of their time and 
country to live in trouble, poverty, 
and degrading conflict with low ne- 
cessities, and to perish in despair 
and disgust. Accumulating day by 
day under his hand, the journal 
grew into a monster indictment 
— the Government, the aristo- 

racy, the artists, and the people of 
his native land, of being blind to the 
highest form of artistic genius, and 
through that blindness of having 
embittered and crushed the exist- 
ence of the man who was sent from 
Heaven with a mission and a power 
to exhibit this highest excellence. 
Various reasons might be given why 
the English nation is indifferent to 
that style of art which in Haydon’s 
eyes could alone claim to be called 
grand. Perhaps the predominance 
among us of humour and sentiment 
has as much to do with this indif- 
ference as our small houses, or our 
dislike to Government patronage. 
Perhaps, though we would not urge 
this reason harshly, Haydon identi- 
fied size with grandeur, and though 
his drawing was bold, vigorous, and 
true, failed to appreciate and render 
the profounder charms of expression 
and sentiment. But interesting as 
the discussion may be, it would be 
beside the moral of Haydon’s story, 
which is very plain, and needs no 
subtle disquisition. Were the con- 
ditions under which men live and 
work altered in every case to their 
minds, there would probably be no 
failures among us. But it is the 
business of men to find out the 
laws, whether of nature or society, 
under which they have to work; 
obedience to those laws is a con- 
dition from which neither genius 
nor stupidity is exempt; disobe- 
dience entails upon both lamentable 

failures, and the only difference is 
that the failures of men of genius 
win a sympathy frequently de nied 
to the mistakes and the miseries of 
ordinary men. Haydon’s aspiration 
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to reform the art of his age, and to 
elevate the taste of his countrymen, 
backed, as it was, by corresponding 
powers, we certainly consider neither 
a mistake, a folly, nor a pretence, 
though it was unquestionably mixed 
with and tarnished by inordinate 
vanity, strong personal ambition, 
and all the vices of a jealous, irri- 
table, and suspicious temper. Such 
an aspiration, however soiled with 
lower motives, would have won 
from all thoughtful men simply 
respect, sympathy, and admiration ; 
aa the more trouble and distress 
he had encountered, the more would 
the world have done justice to the 
inspiration of genius assuming the 
imperative consecration of a solemn 
mission, and have ranked the man 
who sacrificed fortune, ease, and 
peace of mind to preach to his 
countrymen, after his fashion, the 
deepest convictions of his soul, with 
those heroes and martyrs who have 
given up all that the world has to 
offer for the truth that was com- 
mitted to them by one higher than 
the world. Certainly the last moral 
we should ever think of drawing 
from any man’s life would be the 
deadly immorality of charging high 
devotion to a noble cause with folly, 
or even of selecting for especial re- 
probation the mistakes of men of 
whose lives such devotion has been 
characteristic. But Haydon, with all 
his passion for his art, and with all 
his ambition to win distinction by it, 
did not devote himself to it, did not 
make for it and to it the sacrifices 
which could alone have enabled him 
to triumph over the obstacles that 
the indifference of the public and his 
own want of independent resources 
created in the path he so obstinately 
pursued. What the situation he 
chose demanded, was that he should 
‘scorn delights’ as well as live 
laborious days. He could do the 
latter, but he wanted the self-denial 
and self-control, and rigid con- 
stancy of purpose which would 
have tolerated no indulgence, how- 
ever harmless or even excellent in 
itself, that interfered with the main 
object of his life, with the mission 
to which he proclaimed himself con- 
secrated for life by the instinct of 
his genius and his deliberate choice. 
He was a Paul acting out the prin- 


The Moral of his Life. 


ciple that the labourer was worthy 
of his hire, by taking on credit a 
fine house in the grand square at 
Corinth, and offering to convert his 
landlord in payment of the rent; 
preaching on Mars’-hill sublime doc- 
trine, and sending round the hat for 
the charming wife and dear children 
who solaced the good man’s labours 
at the close of the day ; brow-beating 
Festus with terrible menace of 
righteousness, and sin, and judg- 
ment, and sending him a begging- 
letter afterwards, or soliciting from 
his worship an appointment in the 
body guard for his son, who had 
cost him a fortune in the schools at 
Athens, and now would not turn his 
learning to account. The man who 
would conquer the world to a 
faith, who feels the preaching of 
that faith a duty as well as ao 
passion, will give no pledges to 
fortune, will encumber himself with 
no habits that give others control 
over him, and hamper him in the 
pursuit of his aim. Haydon, on the 
contrary, endeavoured to unite the 
self-will, theindependence, the spurn 
of control, which mark the reformer 
and the martyr, with the pleasures 
of the man of society ; and, by in- 
dulging habits of expense, and gra- 
tifying his passion for a charming 
woman, and his affection for his 
children, he spent money that was 
not his own, and suffered precisely 
the same inconveniences that univer- 
sally follow such a course. It was 
at his option to be the priest and 
martyr to high art, or to marry and 
beget children, and send them to 
expensive universities, and to live, 
in fact, at the rate of about a thou- 
sand the year; he strove todo both, 
and failed. We do not think his 
career deserves harsh terms, but we 
do think it full of warning to men 
whose aims are noble, but who are 
apt to pursue those aims without 
deliberately counting the cost of the 
struggle, and, when the cost comes 
upon them, vent their disappoint- 
ment in exaggerated self-praise and 
exaggerated reproaches of the world, 
and, worse than all, throw over the 
claims of genius all the humiliation 
and disgrace that belong only to 
them own want of manly dignity, 
foresight, and self-denial. 
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ORFORD. 


{Some passages and some scenes in this narrative may grate harshly on the 
feelings of those who have no acquaintance with what was the state of 


society in New South Wales some twenty years ago. 


But Emily Orford is 


the story of the life of real personages, and faithfully represents what was, 
and inevitably would be under any circumstances, the tone of morality 


in a convict colony. 


At the present time, when the subject of Penal 


Colonies is under discussion, information conveyed under a thin veil of 


fiction cannot fail to be interesting. ] 


Cuaprern XIX. 

( NE day, when Emily was stand- 

ing in the little garden in front 
of her cottage, a gentleman named 
Brade, one of the police magistrates, 
happened to pass by, and see her 
face. Mr. Brade, whose disposition 
may be described as ‘ very gay,’ ad- 
mired Emily exceedingly, and he 
passed and re-passed several times, 
and stared at her. Emily observed 


this, and retired to the cottage, of 


which she very rarely crossed the 
threshold. 

Mr. Brade made inquiry, and in- 
formed himself who Mrs. Harcourt 
was; and he further discovered 
what sort of a person her husband 
was. Mr. Brade’s informant, a 
constable, also told him of George 
Flower's acquaintance with the lady, 
and suggested that it would be ad- 
visable to get Flower out of the way, 
before obtaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

To get Flower out of the way was 
far from diflicult. There happened 
to be at large, near Bathurst, three 
men who had baiiled all the efforts 
of the mounted police to capture 
them. A hundred pounds reward 
had been offered for the apprehen- 
sion of each of them,- and Flower 
had often sighed to take them 
‘single handed,’ but he could not 
make up his mind to leave Emily 
unprotected, for he was in constant 
dread lest some person in power 
should be struck with her beauty, 
and, in his absence, cause her an- 
noyance. 

Brade, while sitting on the bench, 
took up the newspaper, the Ausfra- 


lian, and read the last daring act of 


the three men alluded to. 

‘ Swinton,’ said Brade to the chief 
magistrate, ‘have you seen this?’ 
pointing to the paragraph. 

‘Yes,’ replied the chief magis- 
trate, ‘I have just been talking to 
Major Doole about it. (Major 


Doole was also a magistrate, then 
sitting on the bench.) 

‘ This ought not to be,’ said Brade. 
‘These men ought to be taken. Let 
us have a meeting in the private 
room, and send for George Flower.’ 

‘I have spoken to him already,’ 
said the chief, ‘but he does not 
seem disposed to have a venture. I 
don’t know what has come over 
George Flower, lately. He is get- 
ting lazy and timid, I fancy.’ 

‘Let us all talk to him, and put 
him upon his mettle,’ said Brade. 

At the breaking up of the court, 
for the day, George Flower was sent 
for, and taken into the private room. 
The three magistrates vied with each 
other in painting the glory which 
attached to Flower's past career, 
and succeeded in inflaming the 
thief-taker’s vanity; but he declined 
the errand they proposed, on the 
ground that it was not fair to rob 
the mounted police of their legiti- 
mate profits; besides, he pleaded, 
that he was tired of being made a 
target, and thought of retiring from 
the police, taking a wife, and keep- 
ing a public house. 

‘Oh! a thousand pities!’ cried 
Brade. ‘Only fancy—what would 
the police be without you, George 
Flower ? You are the police! 
What are we, without you? What 
is the Government without you ? 
Nothing! The convicts would take 
the country from us, if it were not 
for you ; for the military could never 
keep down the convicts without the 
police, and I repeat that you are the 
police! And if you are bent on 
marrying and keeping a public- 
house, why you would have these 
three hundred pounds to set you 
up: one hundred would buy you a 
cask of rum, another a cask of gin, 
and the third, a cask of brandy; and 
then, after such an exploit, the pret- 
tiest girls in the country will be 
dying to marry you. What a finish 
to your fame it would be!’ 















‘As to the money for setting up a 
public house,’ said Flower, argu- 
mentatively, ‘ I could easily manage 
that. And as for the pretty girls,’ he 
added, with a smile playing on his 
lips, ‘ there is no lack of them. But 
the fact is, I don’t want to go.’ 

‘Come, come, George,’ said the 
chief magistrate, ‘undertake it as a 
personal favour to all of us, and |] 
promise you that if you are success- 
ful your conditional shall be changed 
into a free pardon.’ 

‘I don’t care about a free pardon 
now,’ said Flower; ‘ I don’t want to 
visit my native land again—IL have 
now an inducement to remain in this 
country, and T wouldn’t go home 
to-morrow if I could.’ 

‘Ah,’ cried Brade, ‘1 begin to 
think, George, that you suspeet that 
one of this gang is more than a match 
for you. They say he is monstrously 
clever, cunning, and courageous.’ 

‘A mateh for me, Sir!’ said 
Flower. ‘I believe there’s only one 
verson that’s a match for me,’ and 
Ire significantly pointed with his 
fore-finger—insinuating that the per- 
son he alluded to was down a ol 
‘ However, since you are allso deter- 
mined upon it, 1 will go, and bring 
in this dove fellow you speak of— 
dead in a cart, and t’others tied to 
the cart’s tail—and I'll do it before 
this day six weeks.’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried out the three ma- 
gistrates. Brade, in his eestasy, 
held out his hand and shook warmly 
the small but vigorous fist of the 
dauntless thief-taker. 

Flower that night left Sydney 
but before he went on his journey 
he paid a visit to mily. He found 
her in excellent spirits, which were 
strangely in contrast with his own 
melancholy frame of mind, for he 
fancied he would never see her 
again. He gave Emily a great deal 
of excellent advice, and when he 
bade her adieu he kissed her hand. 


Cuartrer XX. 


FLOWER was no 
Sydney than Mr. 
very polite note to 
requesting 


out of 
Brade wrote a 
‘Mr. Roberts,’ 
him to call at his private 
residence. Brade sotalanl Mr. 
Roberts with extreme courtesy, 
pitied his unfortunate position, ex- 
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Mr. Brade calls on Roberts. 
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pressed his implicit belief in the 
convict’s innocence, and then in- 
formed Roberts that he desired his 
opinion upon a point of law on so 
delicate a subject that he did not 
wish to submit it through an at- 
torney to counsel. Roberts was of 
course highly flattered, and gave 
Mr. Brade a very sound opinion on 
the imaginary case which \ Mr . Brade 
verbally made known to him, and 
knowing well where Roberts lived, 
he inquired what was his address, 
in order that he might convey to 
him some sense of the obligation 
under whie h he said he was labour- 
ing. Roberts without hesitation 
gave Mr. Brade the number of his 
house in Castlereagh-street, and on 
the following morning Mr. Brade 
called, and presented Roberts with 
five sovereigns and five shillings, 
delicately folded up in a piece of 
silver paper. Whilst he was talking 
to Roberts, his eye rested upon 
Emily's piano, and upon a haaeh, 
containing some Berlin wools. ‘ You 
are musical, I perceive,’ said Mr. 
Brade, addressing Roberts in the 
tone of an equal. 

‘Zam not,’ replied Roberts, ‘ but 
Mrs. , that is to say, my wife, 
sometimes amuses herself.’ Roberts 





i ust then felt too proud to say that 


1is wife gave lessons. 

‘Oh! you're married. I was not 
aware, or’ (he simpered and smiled) 
‘ T should not have thought of eall- 
ing in so rugged a costume.’ 

‘Oh, pray don’t mention that. In 
this country one does not expect 
that those who have business to at- 
tend to should be always attired in 
the garb of morning visitors.’ And 
Roberts went to the door and ealled 
out, ‘Emily, my love, come down 
stairs.’ 

Emily, in obedience to her hus- 
band’s commands, made her appear- 
ance, much against her inclination, 
for she had from the window reco- 
gnised in Mr. Brade the gentleman 
who had stared so strangely at her 
on a previous day. Mr. Brade 
stayed for several hours, chatting 
with Roberts and his wife, and on 
taking his departure he invited them 
to visit him on the ensuing Sunday, 
at his villa, a few miles from town, 
upon the South Head-road. Roberts 
accepted the invitation; but when 
Mr. Brade had gone, Emily ex- 
y 
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pressed her regret that he had done 
80. 

Roberts, than whom a more cun- 
ning man never breathed, saw 
through Mr. Brade as quickly as 
Emily had seen through him and his 
visits; but Roberts was not a jealous 
man, and as his wife did not breathe 
her suspicions, he was determined 
to foster, rather than obstruct, Mr. 
Brade’s desire to become acquainted 
with them; so he said, ‘My dear 
love, it is highly desirable we should 
be on terms of intimacy with the 
magistracy. They have the power 
of recommending persons in my 
position for pardons, conditional or 
absolute, as the case may be. Who 
knows but that Mr. Brade, who is 
satisfied of my innocence, as you will 
hear him say yourself on Sunday 
next—Mr. Brade, a police magis- 
trate, and lately an oflicer in her 
Majesty’s service, like myself, and 
on the most intimate terms at Go- 
vernment-house—who knows whe- 
ther he may not be the means of 
procuring my return to the land of 
my fathers, and ample compensation 
from the Home Government for the 
wrongs they have inflicted upon me 
by this unmerited banishment? Mr. 
Brade, my dear, is not a man like 
Flower ; he is a gentleman, a person 
of exquisite sensibility and good 
taste. You see it in his manner, his 
address, and his conversation. It 
would be madness, my dear Emily, 
to spurn the spontaneous advances 
of a gentleman of his calibre and 
character.’ 

Emily was overcome by these ar- 
guments, and her scruples about 
visiting Mr. Brade speedily vanished. 

Sunday came, and Roberts drove 
Emily in his gig to Mr. Brade’s 
country residence, which overlooked 
a small branch of the harbour of 
Port Jackson, called Rose Bay, one 
of the most lovely spots in the 
world. The bay is almost semi-cir- 
cular, and margined by a broad 
path of cream-white sand. It 
1s so completely shut in that its 
waters are rarely troubled; and 
upon this Sunday they were as the 
smooth surface of an enormous mir- 
ror, which reflected the shadows of 
the trees and rocks that skirted this 
calm expanse of water. Butterflies 
were on the wing, and diamond 
birds were chasing each other from 


Emily Orford. 
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bush to bush; the mocking-birds 
were singing in the mangrove trees, 
and from a distance there came upon 
the ear the low cooings of the 
bronze-winged pigeon. Heaths of 
every description were in full flower, 
but their perfume was drowned by 
the overpowering scent of the mi- 
mosa and the wild laburnum. 

After luncheon, Mr. Brade pro- 
posed a walk round the bay, and 
promised to exhibit to Emily, from 
a certain peak, its transcendant 
beauty. They had not proceeded 
far when Roberts lagged behind, 
while Mr. Brade and his wife walked 
leisurely on. Emily looked behind 
her several times, and at length 
stopped and called to her husband, 
who was now out of sight,—‘ Re- 
ginald, are you not coming ?’ 

Roberts heard her voice, but gave 
no reply. He only smiled, and 
smoked more vigorously the cheroot 
which he had secretly lighted. He 
was premeditating a return to the 
villa for the purpose of draining the 
decanter of its delicious sherry. 
Again Emily stopped, and called 
out, ‘ Reginald!’ 

‘I am afraid my husband will be 
lost.’ said she to Mr. Brade. 

‘ There is no fear of that,’ returned 
he. ‘My good madam, husbands 
are not such feols.’ 

At that moment Roberts was act- 
ing on his premeditation. He had 
drank nearly a tumblerful of the 
wine, and was pouring the like quan- 
tity of water into the decanter. He 
had heard Brade say, at luncheon, 
that this was a trick his servants 
were addicted to, and he concluded 
that they would have to bear the 
blame, when this impudent dilution 
was detected by their master at 
dinner. 

Emily began to feel alarmed, for 
Mr. Brade’s attentions, and the 
opinions he ventured to express, 
were offensive to the last degree. 
She declared she had seen sufficient 
of the beauties of Rose Bay, and 
would fancy the rest. She then left 
Mr. Brade’s arm, and retraced her 
steps to the villa, Mr. Brade walk- 
ing by her side, and paying her the 
most extravagant compliments. 

When they reached the villa, 
Roberts was walking up and down 
the verandah, pretending to read a 


book. When ho beheld his wife, 
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flushed with anger, approaching the 
steps, and Mr. Brade a few paces 
behind her, he guessed that she had 
been insulted, but he suffered no 
species of resentment to ruffle his 
soul, which had seemingly been con- 
victed with his body, and trans- 

orted in bondage to a land where 
Both were in subjection to every 
man in power. For the first time 
in her lite, Emily was provoked. She 
could not suppose that her husband 
was a party to the insults which had 
been offered to her, but she thought 
it was unpardonably dull in him not 
to have perceived that her personal 
charms (she was quite aware of their 
extent) were the mainspring of Mr. 
Brade’s civilities. 

‘What! are you tired, Emmy, 
dear?’ said Roberts. 

‘Yes ;’ she replied, curtly, and 
walked into a room which had been 
given up to her. 

*Mywife neverwas a good walker,’ 
said Roberts, cringingly. 

‘So it seems,’ replied the magis- 
trate, twirling his moustache. 

‘She rarely takes any exercise 
whatever,’ said Roberts. 

‘Ah!’ said the magistrate. 

‘It is very warm to-day, sir, is it 
not?’ said Roberts. 

‘Very,’ said the magistrate, im- 
periously, still twirling his mou- 
stache. ‘I shall drink some wine,’ 
and he called to a servant, ‘ Bring 
me some sherry.’ 

The sherry was brought. As soon 
as Brade had tasted it, he placed the 
glass upon the tray, and looked at 
the servant. 

* What's that you have brought 
me?’ he inquired. 

* Wine, sir,’ said the servant. 

‘Wine! Mr. Brade echoed him 
in a loud voice, which Emily heard. 
‘Wine! you convicted scoundrel ! 
I'll teach you to put water into my 
wine. Go into my bedroom.’ 

The convict servant obeyed, and 
presently Mr. Brade followed him. 

‘What do you mean, sir,’ said 
Brade, after he had closed the door, 
*by watering the wine when I have 
guests in the house? It is bad 
enough to do it when I am alone.’ 

* Please, sir, I didn’t do it,’ said 
the man. ‘It was that gentleman. 


{ saw him.’ 
Emily heard all this, and was 
shocked at the servant's depravity. 
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‘How dare you tell me such a 
falsehood?’ said Mr. Brade. ‘I in- 
tended to flog you moderately, and 
now you shall have it severely.’ 
And forthwith he lashed him with 
a hunting whip. The man howled 
and cried, and implored him to de- 
sist. But Mr. Brade, whose passions 
were now tempestuous, gave no ear 
to his cries. Emily was afraid that 
he would flog the man to death, 
and fain would have interceded on 
his behalf, sinful as she thought he 
had been in attempting to put the 
blame on ‘ Reginald;’ but she did 
not dare to interfere, although she 
felt in her own heart that the re- 
ception she had given to Mr. Brade’s 
attentions was intimately connected 
with the awful severity of the chas- 
tisement he was bestowing on his 
servant. Exhausted by his labours, 
Mr. Brade went into the verandah ; 
and, when he had recovered his 
breath, talked to Roberts— 

‘If they would content them- 
selves,’ said Mr. Brade, ‘ with steal- 
ing a portion, and leaving the rest 
unspoiled, I could forgive them; 
but watering one’s wine—'tis abo- 
minable.’ 

‘ Horrible,’ said Roberts; ‘I have 
often felt as you now feel. But 
what can one do with a parcel of 
low rascals?’ 

‘Flog their backs bare!’ cried 
Mr. Brade. 

Roberts, unobservedby Mr. Brade, 
involuntarily shuddered. He then 
changed the conversation, and praised 
the beauty of the villa and the 
grounds. They happened to be 
Mr. Brade’s hobby, his weak point. 

‘Who designed them ?’ inquired 
Roberts. 

‘ I did,’ said Mr. Brade. 

‘You must have exquisite taste 
in architecture.’ 

‘Yes, I have studied the art very 
attentively for years.’ 

‘And the result has repaid you. 
I never beheld anything so perfect. 
Even the site on which you have 
built the villa. Amidst so much 
beauty it must have been very diffi- 
cult where to choose.’ 

‘Such was the case. But at last 
I fixed upon this spot, and have not 
had reason to regret it.’ 

‘I really must show my wife the 
delicate curve of this verandah,’ said 
Roberts; and he left Mr. Brade to 
x2 
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bring Emily forth. 
his wife in tears. 

‘My dear Emily, dry your eyes,’ 
said her husband. ‘Here's Brade 
m an awful rage because that villain 
watered the wine; but come out and 
put him in a good humour by prais- 
mg the verandah, and everything 
on the premises.’ 

“And the man said you did it, 
Reginald.’ 

* What, love ?’ 

* Watered the wine !’ 

‘What a villain!’ 

* And that’s the reason Mr. Brade 
beat him so unmercifully.’ 

‘Of course, my dear. Brade 
knows that I’m a gentleman in every 
sense of the word—that I’d scorn a 
low action. He hates a liar, and so 
do I. He knows me, Brade does. 
Water sherry? No wonder some- 
body was found to accuse me of 
forgery! What next? Ah, Emmy 
dearest, Brade’s a man after your 
husband's heart.’ 

‘Not in some things, Reginald 
dear. His manners are too familiar 
with ladies.’ 

‘Bless your heart, Emmy dear, 
that’s only a way he has. Brade’s 
a gentleman, Emmy, and you may 
always trust a gentleman—bred and 
born, that is to say. Now, come out 
and talk to Brade, and make your- 
self agreeable, while I go and look 
at his stables. Romautber, my own 
love, that although Brade is kind to 
me, knowing that I ama gentleman ; 
and although he treats me like an 


Roberts found 


equal, or a superior I may say, 
knowing, as he does, that 1 ama 


first cousin vemoved (Roberts in- 
wardly laughed when he felt the 
force of this word) to a marchioness, 
and nephew of the oldest of the 
Nova Scotia baronets ; still, bear in 
mind that it would be dangerous to 
both of us if you, by any supercili- 
ousness, were to turn his wrath upon 
us. 

‘Dear Reginald,’ she replied, ‘1 
am too keenly alive to your welfare 
to admit of my treating unkindly 
such a friend to you as Mr. Brade 
appears to be; but I wish that 
George Flower had returned.’ 

‘George Flower—that contemp- 
tible constable ; that scoundrel that 
was transported, not for shooting a 
man, as he says, but for arson, set- 
tmg fire to a poor farmer's barn. 
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George Flower! my beloved Emily, 
Brade could crush Dim whenever he 
pleased—have him put in irons, and 
sent to Norfolk Tsland for the re- 
mainder of his natural life, the barn- 
burning convict! George Flower! 
If I could only tell to you, Emmy, 
the barbarity of that degraded indi- 
vidual, who, for humanity’s sake, I 
have tolerated out of sheer compas- 
sion for the creature, you would 
shudder, dearest! George Flower! 
that unserupulous blackguard. I 
beg of you, out of respect for me, 
and the hospitality of my friend 
Brade, never to mention his name 
again beneath this aristocratic roof!’ 

dmily was seldom proof against 
the eloquence of her husband. Her 
ideas invariably floated on the stream 
of words which gushed from his lips 
spontaneously, and she therefore 
dried her tears and accompanied 
Roberts into the verandah, where 
he left her with Mr. Brade, while he 
went to the stables, not to look at 
the horses, but to smoke a pipe and 
erack coarse jokes with the coach- 
man. 

Poor Emily! she was afraid to 
resent the affront which Mr. Brade’s 
style of loose discourse afforded her ; 
for he had now given her to under- 
stand how completely her convict 
husband was in his power, and he 
coupled Roberts and the servant 
who had recently been thrashed so 
artfully together that Emily almost 
fancied she could hear her ‘ poor 
Reginald’ screaming under a similar 
infliction. It was not Mr. Brade’s 
wont to behave unlike a gentleman ; 
but his passions had such an ascend- 
ancy over him on that Sunday, that 
he became recklessas to the means by 
which his purpose could be effected. 
He had tried soft words without 
success, and he now adopted other 
measures. Mr. Brade knew Roberts's 
character well, and he knew equally 
well that Emily was a woman of 
gentle birth and refined education. 
And Mr. Brade graphically depicted 
the awful gulf which yawned between 
two such beings. He asked Emily 
how she could have thought of ad- 
mitting to a place in her affections a 
yerson of Roberts's stamp? Had 
Mr. Brade been her father, or her 
brother—and had his object been to 
dissuade her from matrimony — 
nothing could have been more unex- 
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ceptionable than his discourse. But 
he went on to propose that she 
should discard the convict, and seek 
an asylun—a home for ever—with 
him, a man of equal birth, and blood, 
and rank in life. He offered to re- 
sign his appointment and leave the 
colour with her, and go to any part 
of the world she thought proper to 
mention. He told her that an 
ample fortune would be his on his 
father’s death, and implored her on 
his knees to listen to his prayers. 
Emily hid her face in her hands and 
was silent. Mr. Brade mistook this 
for an assent, and rising, kissed 
her several times. She struggled 
from his embrace, and looked pite- 
ously into his eyes; she longed to 
scream and bring ‘ Reginald’ to her 
assistance, but, alas! she knew the 
penalty, and, kneeling to Mr. Brade, 
she prayed to him with clasped 
hands, and in a subdued voice :— 
‘Spare me; oh! spare me!’ 

* You are not offended with me ?’ 
he inquired. 

‘No,’ she replied, falsely; but her 
falsehood may be forgiven. 

‘ May I visit you to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes!’ and Emily rose, for she 
heard the voice of her husband, who 
was now approaching. After dinner 
Mr. Brade tried to make Roberts 
drunk with wine and flattery. 
Roberts humoured him, pretended 
to be speechlessly intoxicated. He 
then feigned to fall asleep in an easy 
chair. 

Emily endeavoured several times 
to arouse Roberts ; but he acted too 
well to give her any hope of success. 
Mr. Bradethen bade her contemplate 
her convict spouse, and criticized 
him without reserve. And he re- 
newed his offers, his insinuations, 
and his threats, and seizing Kmily’s 
hand kissed it, to her disgust and 
horror. 

It became late—eleven o’clock— 
and Emily begged that the horse and 
gig might be ordered. Mr. Brade 
assured her that Roberts was not 
sober enough to drive, and that the 
road was very dangerous in many 
rlaces ; and he offered to drive her 
oo himself. This Emily declined, 
and again attempted to arouse her 
husband. Mr.Brade retired suddenly 
from the room. Emily heard him 
barring the windows and locking the 
doors at the back part of the house. 


Flower's appearance as a Bushranger. 
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No time was to be lost, she pru- 
dently thought, and slipping from 
the front door unobserved she 
reached the high road, bare-headed 
and unshawled. She did not keep the 
road, but skirted it, crouching leu 
behind the bushes whenever she 
fancied she heard footsteps near her. 
Fortunately it was moonlight, and 
she was enabled to keep the fence 
in view, and thus trace her way. 

When Mr. Brade had fastened 
every door and window he returned 
to the room where he had left 
Emily. What was his annoyance 
to find she had flown. He was now 
alone in the house with Roberta, 
who pretended still to sleep. Brade 
onl not believe that she had 
left the villa, and he searched every 
room, looked under every bed, be- 
hind every curtain, and into every 
closet. He then ordered his horse, 
and galloped along the road, in 
the hope of overtaking the fugi- 
tive. Rmily saw him pass by at 
full speed, and before he had tra- 
velled a mile further she heard him 
re-pass on his return home. Still 
she kept within the fence until she 
was out of danger. 

It was three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Emily, foot-sore and heart 
broken, arrived at her cottage. She 
knelt down on her hearth-rug and 
fervently prayed. 


Cuarter XXI. 

Ler the reader imagine George 
Flower, with his hair cut as closely 
as was Roberts’s when he came off 
the tread-mill; imagine him un- 
armed, in the garb of a convict, a 
dress of coarse yellow and black 
livery, and a broad arrow painted, 
or rather tarred, on the yellow parta, 
to show that he belonged to a road- 
making gang; a pair of handcuffs 
on one of his wrists, as though he 
had succeeded in pulling the left 
hand through, but could not get the 
fetter from the wrist of the right 
arm. Flower soon fell in with that 
illustrious trio—Millighan, Slobey, 
and Drohne—who were the terror 
of the district, and who had recently 
met the mounted police, and in a 
fair fight shot two of them, and 
driven away two others. 

‘Who are you?’ inquired the 
leader, Millighan. 
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‘A poor devil !’ said Flower. 

‘What do you do with these 
darbys on your right wrist?” 

* Because 1 can’t get ’em off.’ 

‘Where have you come from ?’ 

‘From a gang about thirty miles 
from this.’ 

*‘ Are you a bolter ?” 

‘Yes. They were taking me to 
get seventy-five,* and I hit the over- 
seer a blow on the head with both 
hands in the handcuffs, and did for 
him, and then cut my lucky.’ 

‘ Did you kill him outright ?” 

‘I should justthink I did. I put 
my foot on his throat, and kept it 
there till he gave over breathing.’ 

‘Then you're a roper ?’t 

‘ That same, of course.’ 

‘ And a lifer originally ?” 

‘What else? I’m the man that 
the judge cracked the joke upon.’ 

: is transportation for life a joke ?” 

‘No, but when I told him that I 
committed my crime in a fit of ab- 
sence, he said that’s a fit that must 
last for the remainder of your life !’ 

The trio laughed anti. 

* What a jovial judge,’ said Milli- 
ghan, smiling. ‘ He must have been 
an Irishman.’ 

No; an Englishman,’ replied 
Flower. 

‘Now, look here, young man,’ 
said Millighan, ‘although we think 
three quite enough, still you are so 
worthy of being one of us, you shall 
be added to our number. There is 
a devilry in your eye, and a taste 
for fighting about your mouth, that 
I like amazingly. We're all of us 
sure to be hanged if we're taken, 
and therefore you'll have no sort of 
objection to be shot rather than sur- 
render. We have been out for more 
than two years, and if we have any 
luck we will remain the lords of this 
bush. We are somewhat hard up 
for flour’— (‘ Oh, are you?’ thought 
George)—‘ and we have come down 
here on purpose to lighten one of 
old Captain Piper’s drays—I mean 
the old gentleman who keeps a band, 
and is fond of dancing. ‘That busi- 
ness concluded, you shall have a 
comfortable home, and a Tower 
musket, and sundry rounds of ball 
cartridge; and meanwhile here’s 
the horse pistol and the pouch-box 


* Seventy-five lashes. 
+ A man who is sure to be hanged when apprehended. 
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which belonged to that unfortunate 
fellow of the mounted police, who 
lost his life in a most glorious man- 
ner the other day. It was a sin to 
shoot him, but we couldn’t help it.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Flower. ‘ Youll 
find that I. thoroughly understand 
my business.’ 

Captain Piper’s drays now loomed 
in the distance. 

‘Here they come,’ cried Milli- 
ghan; ‘and you shall have the ho- 
nour of speaking first to the 
drivers.’ 

The drays, drawn by bullocks, 
came slowly up the road, and Flower, 
in astentorian voice, which charmed 
the trio, commanded a ‘ halt!’ 

The men in charge of the drays 
instantly surrendered ; and Flower, 
with his usual activity, proceeded to 
unload the drays of such stores as the 
trio told him they stood in need of. 
A bag of English biscuits was found, 
and the flour therefore remained 
untouched. Three gallons of the 
best French brandy, a small keg of 
American negrohead tobacco, and a 
quantity of almonds and raisins were 
also selected, and a small box con- 
taining millinery, silks, ribbons, 
tapes, bobbins, needles, thread, &c., 
and, what a prize! a pair of new 
double-barrelled pistols, two pairs 
of plated spurs, a new saddle and 
bridle, and a small chest filled with 
various medicines. ‘The drays were 
then suffered to proceed, and the 
bushrangers took the shortest road 
to their habitation. 

It was a house made by Nature, 
in a limestone rock, in that region 
of the world where gold in such 
quantities is now found. It over- 
looked a beautiful valley several 
miles in extent. Cattle were grazing 
in the valley,andhobbled horses were 
fattening on the luxuriant pasturage. 
Pigeons and fowls were feeding 
about the den, and four large kan- 
garoo dogs barked a welcome to the 
trio on their return. There was an 
old woman in the den, whom the 
bushrangers called ‘ Mother,’ anda 
girl of about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, but prematurely very 
old looking ; this girl they all called 
* Sister-Sall,’ but it is doubtful whe- 
ther she stood in that relationship 
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to any one of them. On seeing the 
keg containing the brandy, the old 
woman was greatly joyed. She 
speedily produced a large gimblet, 
pierced the wood, inserted a quill 
into the aperture, and drew off about 
a pint, which she fairly distributed 
amongst the party, including herself 
and ‘ Sister Sall.’ 

Guns, cutlasses, pistols, and pow- 
der-flasks ieented the walls of the 
den; and in a corner were several 
bayonets mounted upon broom- 
sticks, and upon three pegs there 
were three saddles and betes, all 
in excellent condition. Such a col- 
lection of miscellaneous articles 
Flower, even with ali his police ex- 
perience, had never beheld. The 
furniture consisted of a table formed 
of a large piece of limestone, with a 
flat surface. It had been rolled into 
the centre of the apartment. The 
stools were smaller pieces of lime- 
stone. On the floor of the den was 
a Turkey carpet, and upon this the 
inmates, male and female, used to 
sleep, covering themselves with 
blankets, kangaroo skins, and horse- 
rugs, of which there was a super- 
abundance. Millighan, the leader, 
invariably made a pillow of his 
saddle. There was no door to the 
den; and the fire, around which the 
dogs congregated by night, was a 
few paces from the entrance. The 
den was so dark, even by day, that 
it was necessary to burn a lamp, but 
at night this extraordinary hall was 
lighted up with wax or tallow can- 
dies. The old woman made some 
good soup out of the tail of a large 
kangaroo, and served up an excel- 
lent dish composed of boiled mac- 
earoni and Westphalia ham. Some 
unexceptionable port wine (lawfully 
the property of the commandant of 
Bathurst) was in due course pro- 
duced. Smoking and drinking then 
commenced, and in these occupations 
the old woman and the young girl 
participated. George eves still 
wore his hand-cuffs on his wrist. 
The old woman had steeped his hand 
and the fetter in emu oil, and had 
attempted, but ineffectually, to draw 
the fetter over the greasy flesh. 
She now brought a file, and began 
to cut through the hand-cuff, and 
when she grew tired, Sister Sall 
took up the work. Meanwhile the 
trio were engaged in playing ‘all- 
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fours’ and ‘ put,’ with a new pack 
of cards which had lately come into 
their possession. 

While the old woman was filing 
his handcuffs, Flower recollected 
her features. She was a convict 
who had absconded from the factory 
at Parramatta, some six years pre- 
viously, and it was supposed she had 
been lost in the bush. Her name was 
Elizabeth Norris, but she was more 
familiarly known to the police au- 
thorities as ‘Tambourine Bet.’ Play- 
ing upon the tambourine at fairs 
was the profession she followed 
in England before she imbibed a 
taste for felony, which ended in 
her being transported for life. 
Flower had often talked to this 
woman; and his fear that she might 
recognise him made even his stout 
heart quake with fear. The face 
of the girl was also familiar to 
Flower, and he racked his brains, 
but without effect, to bring to re- 
collection whose child she was, and 
where he had seen her. 

‘I think that will do,’ said 
Flower, when the process of filing 
had continued for an two hours ; 
and striking the fetter sharply upon 
the lime-stone stool on which he 
sat, it snapped asunder, and his 
wrist was once more free. 

The trio had finished their game, 
and were re-filling their pipes and 
replenishing thei tin pannikins 
with Captain Piper’s brandy, when 
Millighan called out to Flower 

‘I say, what’s your name, give us 
a song.’ 

‘My name is Teddy Monk,’ said 
Flower. 

‘Well, then, chant, Monk; and 
if you can do it as well as you can 
stop a dray, I make no sort of doubt 
but that you'll give universal satis- 
faction.’ 

Flower, who was rather proud of 
his singing, at once indulged the 
company with a song admirably 
suited to their tastes. The air of 
this ditty was that of an Irish jig. 
It inspirited the woman, and seiz- 
ing the instrument from which 
she derived her cognomen, she cried 
out ‘Encore, and accompanied 
Flower with a vigorous beat. When 
the song was a second time ended, 
the old woman got up and danced 
round the den, as though she were 
once more on a platform at Green- 
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wich Fair, while Sister Sall, who 
was by this time intoxicated, clapped 
her hands, and laughed hysterically. 
Millighan then sang a song, and 
the conviviality was rolonged until 
the day began to dawn. The in- 
mates of the den then coiled them- 
selves up upon the Turkish carpet 
which was spread upon the floor, 
and, one by one, dropped off to sleep. 

The only dog which was allowed 
to come into the den was a small 

ug-nosed terrier, the property of 

illighan. This animal used to 
sleep at his master’s head, his nose 
resting on the saddle which Mil- 
lighan used as a pillow. 

Flower did not go tosleep. Weary 
as he was, he lay awake, encom- 
passing the destruction or capture 
of all the human beings by whom 
he was surrounded. Flower raised 
his head and reconnoitred the den, 
which was now as still as the grave, 
while the cocks were crowing, the 
pigeons cooing, and the calves bleat- 
ing in their pens. Flower was on 
the point of getting up stealthily for 
the purpose of putting his intent 
into execution, when the terrier 

rowled, and Millighan, awakened, 
inquired of the dog—‘ What's the 
matter?’ The terrier barked; and 
Flower rejoiced that the dog had 
no tongue wherewith to answer 
fully the question that was put to 
him. 

‘Hold your tongue, you little 
fool,’ said Millighan; but the ter- 
rier disobeyed him, and approach- 
ing the spot where Flower be, re- 
commenced an angry bark, varied 
occasionally by a surly growl. 

‘ What’s the row?’ cried Flower, 
pretending to be awakened by the 


og. 

Poh! it’s only my dog,’ replied 
Millighan; ‘he knows you are a 
stranger, and he can’t understand 
it. Give him a kick, and turn him 
out of the house.’ 


‘Oh no! he’s a good dog,’ said 
Flower ; ‘ what’s his name?’ 

* Nettles,’ said Millighan. 

‘Come here, Nettles; good dog, 
Nettles,’ said Flower, coaxingly. 

But the dog was not susceptible 
of flattery. He declined the invita- 
tion, and again took up his position 
near his master’s head, where he re- 
mained awake until Flower had fal- 
len asleep. 
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CHartrr XXII. 


‘My dear Reginald,’ said Emily 
to her husband when he returned 
from Mr. Brade’s, ‘why did you 
take so much wine last night, and 
compel me to walk home? I could 
not arouse you, and I could not re- 
main there all night.’ 

‘My beloved,’ said Roberts, ‘it 
was very wrong; but remember, it 
is seldom that one meets a man of 
one’s own cloth. You don’t know 
Brade—you don’t know what an 
actor he is. He has the most intense 
regard and ee for me, and yet 
he sometimes, [ am told, pretends to 
run me down behind my back. He 
does it just to hear what other peo- 
ple say of me. He is a man who is 
full of fun.’ 

‘Fun, Reginald ?” 

‘ Yes, my love, pure fun, I assure 
you. Don't offend Brade, whatever 
you do. He has pledged me his 
word that I shall have a free pardon 
immediately, and for my sake do not 
make an enemy of a man who can 
be, if he likes, such a valuable 
friend. He is coming to dine here 
to-morrow quietly, and hear you 
sing and play. I told him we should 
make no preparation for him; but 

ou must see that there is a particu- 
arly nice dinner put upon the table, 
and I will order in some excellent 
wine and a very recherché des- 
sert.’ 

‘Iam not equal to entertaining 
Mr. Brade, Reginald,’ replied 
Emily. ‘The dinner shall be pro- 
vided, but I will not appear.’ 

‘Emily, my love, you really must 
make an effort on this occasion,’ said. 
Roberts. ‘Remember, dearest, for 
my sake, for the sake of my emanci- 

ation from this loathsome place of 
ondage, it is your duty to conciliate 
Brade, and not repulse him.’ 

Emily, who had not the faintest 
idea of the real character of the mau 
to whom she was linked, was afraid 
to mention to him all that had 
passed on the previous day. She 
therefore gave as a reason for her 
disinclination to appear at the din- 
ner, that she was poorly and out of 
spirits. 

‘But you will be better by to- 
morrow, my own dearest Emmy,’ 
Roberts urged. ‘ My life, my soul, 
you know what sacrifices your Kegi- 
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nald is prepared to make for you, 
and he knows she will not disappoint 
him in this, will she, my own dear 
pet?’ and Roberts, placing his arm 
around Emily’s neck, gently patted 
her cheek, and looked tenderly into 
her soft hazel eyes, which were fill- 
ing with tears. With an aching 
heart Emily promised that she would 
pam at the dinner table on the 
following day, and that she would 
do her utmost to delight with music 
and her voice the gentleman who 
seemed to take advantage of her 
husband’s position, and who, under 
the impunity which that position 
afforded him, was resolved to persist 
in his infamous pursuit. 


a * * . 


Roberts had of late become very 
indolent. He now frequently ab- 
sented himself from the office in 
which he was employed, and spent 
his stolen leisure at a cottage where 
resided a young lady who had 
recently attracted his attention. 
This was no other than one of 
Emily’s fellow passengers from 
England, whose conduct on the 
voyage has been already described. 
It amused Roberts vastly to hear 
of Emily’s ‘greenness’ from the 
lips of this person, who used to 
accompany her details with mimicry. 
Thus entertained, Roberts would 
lie on the sofa, smoke his pipe, 
and drink Madeira, on those days 
when he felt indisposed for work. 
Mr. Brade knew of this proceeding 
on the part of Roberts, and a few 
days after he had dined at the cot- 
tage, called one morning and deli- 
cately conveyed to Mrs. Harcourt 
what a pity, what a shame it was 
that a man who was so blest with a 
beautiful and accomplished woman 
for his wife, should be so lost to pro- 
priety as to indulge in such disreput- 
able company. Mr. Brade’s motive 
was obvious, and Emily saw that he 
wished to estrange her affections 
from her husband. She therefore 
concluded that Mr. Brade’s story was 
aninvention. ‘The ideaof Reginald 
being unfaithful! It was absurd.’ 
Had she been in other circumstances 
she would have said this aloud, and 
ordered Mr. Brade to leave her 
house, and never more enter it ; but 
as it was, she was compelled to re- 
main silent and listen to offers which 
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Mr. Brade never failed to repeat 
whenever he had an opportunity. 

Although Mr. Brade’s story was 
not credited by Emily, nevertheless 
it added to her miseries. The very 
thought of ‘Reginald’ taking a de- 
light in the society of any other 
woman distracted her. 

‘ Reginald,’ said Emily, one night, 
‘I have such awful dreams, I am 
afraid to go to bed. I dream that 
you love some one else.’ 

‘ My darling!’ exclaimed Roberts, 
‘is it not proverbial that ridiculous 
fancies, the most improbable things, 
present themselves to our imagina- 
tion when we are asleep? You 
dream that I could be so wicked ? 
May you continue so to dream, 
dearest; not every night, but now 
and then, you know. Oh, Emmy! 
why do you torture me? No, never, 
my love!’ 

There were to be races at Parra- 
matta, fifteen miles from Sydney. 
Roberts asked Emily if she would 
like to visit them. He knew full 
well that she would decline. Ro- 
berts, therefore, left his house alone, 
in his gig, drawn by his fine-actioned, 
fast-stepping, trotting horse, one of 
the best animals inthe colony. He 
drove to the top of Church Hill, 
and there took up the Enchantress 
(as Roberts called his new acquaint- 
ance), who was dressed in pink 
silk, trimmed with black lace, and 
wore a veil of white lace upon a 
white straw bonnet, and carried a 
beautiful parasol, fringed with blue 
floss silk. Roberts himself was 
‘got up’ rather expensively for the 
occasion. His turn-out was the 
neatest of its kind on the crowded 
road; and his famous horse, Bos- 
phorus, suffered nothing to pass 
him. In the boot of the gig 
was a small ham, a pair of cold 
fowls, several French rolls, and 
half a dozen bottles of champagne. 
Mr. Brade knew that Roberts was 
going to the races in the youn 
lady’s company, and he determine 
to satisfy Emily, beyond a doubt, 
that Reginald was not what she 
took him to be. Mr. Brade, there- 
fore, ordered one of his constables 
to proceed to the races, and carry 
out certain instructions. 

It was a lovely day. Everybody 
in the colony appeared to have con- 
gregated on the Parramatta race- 
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course. Roberts had ‘shown off’ 
his magnificent trotter, his light gig, 
and silver plated harness, to the 
admiring spectators; and he had 
lost a dozen pairs of gloves to the 
Enchantress, by giving her the field 
against the favourite, and it was now 
time for them to discuss the delica- 
cies in the boot of the gig. 

Roberts was in the very act of 
carving the ham, having given his 
companion the liver wing of one 
of the fowls, when the constable 
approached and said— 

* Please may I ask who you are, 
sir P” 

*I am Mr. Roberts,’ said the con- 
vict. 

‘Well, but Mr. Roberts, what I 
wish to know is, are you free or 
bond ?” 

‘ Why, free,’ said Roberts; ‘ free 
as air, or as a bird on the ocean 
wave.’ 

‘Now, I don’t want to take any 
undue advantage of you,’ said the 
constable, ‘ and I, therefore, repeat 
the question, Are you a free man, 
or are you a prisoner of the 
Crown ?’ 

* Have some ham and fowl, and a 
lass of champagne,’ replied Ro- 
erts. 

*Put down that knife and fork, 
and answer my questions,’ said the 
constable. ‘ Are you a free man ?’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ said Roberts. 

‘Are you an assigned servant ? 
or are you in the service of Govern- 
ment ?’ 

‘ Assigned,’ said Roberts. 

‘To whom ?” 

‘To my wife.’ 

‘Is this lady your wife?” 

‘No; she’s a friend of my wife.’ 

‘Is your wife on the race- 
course P’ 

‘No; she’s in Sydney.’ 

‘ Will you oblige me with a sight 
of your pass ?” 

‘Pass! my good sir! Do you 
suppose it necessary for me to carry 
a pass ?” 

‘Then you hav'n’t a pass ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I’m sorry to say that Iam 
compelled to take you into custody 
for being an assigned servant at 
large without a pass from his mis- 
tress, and as a convict cannot pos- 
sess property I am bound to believe 
that everything about you belongs 
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to your mistress, so pack up and 
come along with me. And you, 
madam, must go too, for how do 
I know that all that finery you’ve 
got on isn’t the property of the lady 
to whom this man belongs ?” 
Roberts’s companion instantl 
discharged a volley of abuse amen 
the constable, but this produced no 
other effect than that of making him 
more disagreeable than ever. Ro- 
berts took out his purse and offered 
it to the constable. The constable 
put it into his pocket, and then 
searched Roberts, and extracted 
from his waistcoat a penknife, a 
a case, and a toll-bar ticket. 
fe also took Roberts's gold watch 
and chain, and the ruby pin which 
fastened his blue satin scarf. This 
operation was performed amidst the 
laughter and jeers of the multitude, 
who had now formed a ring round 
Roberts’s horse and gig. Roberts 
was then handcuffed, and a small 
rope tied to the handcuffs, and fas- 
tened to one of the springs of his 
vehicle. The constable then got 
into the gig, and sitting beside the 
Enchantress triumphantly drove off 
the course, with Roberts in tow, 
cheered by the mob, who seemingly 
enjoyed the joke, for Roberts had 
attracted considerable notice upon 
both the road and the race-course. 
Proceeding as this interesting 
cortége did, at an easy pace, it was 
passed by all those who were return- 
ing from the races, and the majority 
of the company, now labouring 
under the excitement which is caused 
by frequent potations, the quantity 
of personal pleasantry which was 
scattered upon Roberts and the En- 
chantress was enormous. When 
they were within about five miles of 
Sydney there came on one of those 
violent storms of wind called in the 
colony of New South Wales ‘ a brick 
fielder.’ This covered every one with 
red dust, and the wind being fol- 
lowed almost immediately by a heavy 
fall ofrain, anything more grotesque 
than became the plight of the party 
it would be diflicult to conceive. 
Roberts, who was greatly fatigued, 
was continually imploring the con- 
stable not to let the horse walk so 
fast, a request which was commonly 
ma to in the words, ‘ Hold 
your tongue, and don’t disturb us,’ 
for the woman had made herself 
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more agreeable to the constable than, 
under the circumstances, he had any 
right to expect. They were now 
at the door of Emily's cottage. 
Mr. Brade was in the cottage at 
the time. He had been there for 
at least two hours, apologizing in 
the most abject tone for any levity 
of demeanour of which in previous 
interviews he had been guilcy. 

‘ Dear me! what’s this ?’ eried Mr. 
Brade, looking out of the window, 
and observing the gig at the door. 
‘Dear me! No! it can’t be. Yes, 
it is. Let me conceal myself. If 
the constable sees me here, I’m 
ruined. What crime can-he have 
committed? He may be brought up 
before me! Pray, Mrs. Harcourt, 
let me conceal myself. Look out of 
the window.’ And Mr. Brade rushed 
into the next room, and almost 
fainted with the convulsive laughter 
into which that magnificent spectacle 
had thrown him. 

Emily immediately recognised the 
creature who had so often chilled 
her blood on the passage to New 
South Wales. She did not at first 
see Reginald. What a constable 
and this horridwoman could be doing 
in Reginald’s gig at her door was 
more than Emily could compre- 
hend. 

The constable came in and de- 
tailed all that had taken place, leav- 
ing Reginald and his companion 
still outside, the latter seated in the 
gig holding the reins, and the former 
in_ handcuffs tied to the tail of the 
vehicle. 

Emily was stupified, but believing 
Reginald to have been a victim of 
conspiracy in the matter which ori- 
ginally brought him to the colony, 
she was not prepared to condemn 
him until she had heard what he 
had to sayin his defence. She told 
the constable that Roberts was at 
the races with her consent, and de- 
sired that he might be immediately 
set at liberty. 

‘ And what about the lady, mam ?’ 

‘said the constable. ‘May I take 
her home in the gig, mam? Poor 
thing, she is very wet.’ 

‘You must use your own discre- 
tion in that matter; speak to my 
husband,’ said Emily. 

The constable did use his own 
discretion, and very humanely drove 
the Enchantress to her own abode, 
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where he received at her hands a 
bottle of brandy for his trouble. 

Roberts threw himself upon the 
couch in his dining room, and 
stretched himself at full length. He 
was too tired to pull off his wet 
clothes and boots. 

‘ Dearest,’ he gasped, ‘ a spoonful 
—a spoon-full, Emmy, dear-est, of 
brandy—I'm regu-larly dead -beat !’ 

Mr. Brade was looking through the 
key-hole, and was longing to laugh 
at the convict’s miserable but well- 
merited condition ; but when he be- 
held Emily administering to his 
wants, and holding up the convict’s 
head, while he drank the liquor from 
her hand, his soul was consumed by 
a variety of passions which were 
never before perhaps blended simul- 
taneously in the same bosom. Love, 
pity, envy, hate, jealousy, anger, joy, 
and sorrow were all at work toge- 
ther, and Mr. Brade said within his 
heart, ‘That man or I must leave 
this colony, if not this world.’ 

‘Flower! that villain Flower! 
Oh, the scoundrel!’ groaned Ro- 
berts. ‘ He promised that he would 
show me that the transfer of myself 
to you would not better my condi- 
tion. Who but Flower would have 
thus insulted me? I could have 
borne all but being mixed up with 
that horrible woman. Oh, Emmy, 
judge of what my feelings have 

een!’ 

Roberts was sincere in his belief 
that George Flower was the author 
of his misfortune, and the conjecture 
did credit to his sagacity, for it was 
just the trick Flower would have 
played him, only that he would not 
have allowed Emily to see the young 
lady. : 

A light was now breaking in upon 
Emily—a false light. She began to 
see through it all (she thought). 
‘Poor Reggye!’ she cried, ‘let me 
take off these wet boots and change 
your clothes, dear; and then tell 
me all that has happened.’ And in 
a whisper she added, ‘ Mr. Brade is 
in the next room. He ran in there 
to escape being seen by the con- 
stable.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Brade is here! I am 
glad of that,’ said Roberts, ‘ for he 
will see how I have been treated, 
and will have justice done to me. 
Oh, Emmy! 1 have not a leg to 
stand on.’ 
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When Roberts had attired himself 
in dry clothes, Mr. Brade made his 
appearance, and heard the complaint 
preferred by the convict against the 
constable. A more plausible story 
was never uttered. Roberts had 
hatched it on the road, and in point 
of ‘ circumstantiality’ it was perfect. 

He had left his gig, and had gone 
into the race stand. When he re- 
turned he found that abominable 
female seated in the vehicle—pollut- 
ing the very harness upon the back 
of the horse. He requested her in 
the most polite manner to leave his 
gig immediately. She abused him, 
and called him all sorts of names. 

Emily here said she could believe 
it. She had heard the creature in a 
passion. 

‘Well,’ continued Roberts, ‘ what 
could Ido? Iwas obliged to call 
a constable to take her in charge. 
The constable came. He happened 
to be a friend of the woman. 
‘Give me in charge!’ said the wo- 
man. ‘Who are you? What are 
you? Youareaconvict. Give me 
in charge? I give you in charge 
for assaulting me!’ The constable 
took her part, and then took me 
into custody. And, to show you 
the animus of the man, he drove 
her to town in the gig, and tied me, 
handcuffed, behind it, as you saw 
with your own eyes, Emmy,dearest.’ 

Emily had seen it, of course; and, 
what was more, the constable had 
had the audacity to speak kindly 
of the woman, and pity her, and then 
take her away in Reginald’s gig; 
and she saw the man laughing when 
he left the house! She was, there- 
fore, perfectly satisfied that Reginald 
had on most grossly ill-treated ; 


but she did not as yet perceive how 
George Flower was a td to this 


infamous proceeding. Roberts ex- 
plained. Flower was a friend of 
this constable, who acknowledged 
that he had promised Flower to 
keep an eye on him. 

r. Brade,who felt that Roberts’s 
cunning had completely baffled his 
project, pretended to be very angry 
with the constable. 

‘I cannot advise you,’ he said, 
‘to press the charge in public; but 
I will see that both that man and 
George Flower are dismissed from 
the police. There is a report, how- 
ever, that Flower has been lost in 
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the bush, or has been killed by the 
gang he went forth to capture ; and 
I fancy it must be true, for he has 
not been heard of for the last fort- 
night or three weeks.’ 


Cuarter XXIII. 


Mituienan and his gang never 
left the den except they were in 
want of supplies; and being now 
provided with all they required for 
the present, they engaged in the 
many pastimes within their reach. 
Shooting and kangarooing during 
the day—cards, tobacco, and grog 
at night. Flower rather sawed 
the life, and had grown to like the 
captain of the gang. In addition to 
being a very plucky fellow, Mil- 
lighan rode well, and swam well, 
was a good shot both with gun and 
pistol; he could tell a pleasant story, 
sing sentimental songs; and was 
an ardent admirer of the fair sex, 
In short, he was very like George 
Flower in disposition and accom- 
plishments—as good looking and as 
active. Millighan, in turn, had 
conceived a great regard for Flower, 
and had said to George, one day, 
when they were out kangarooing on 
horseback—‘If I should get knocked 
over in the next battle we have with 
the mounted police, you are the 
man to stand in my shoes.’ Ay, 
and Millighan had endeared him- 
self to Flower by other means. He 
had, unconsciously, aroused George’s 
pride and tickled his vanity: and to 
this he was indebted for his life ; 
for Flower’s opportunities of de- 
stroying Milligham in cold blood 
were now frequent. Millighan had 
one night (little conscious in whose 
presence he was speaking) held forth 
on the nobleness of Flower’s cha- 
racter. 

‘He is not one of your chicken- 
hearted dogs that fire at a man from 
behind a tree,’ said Millighan. ‘ He 
never employs those black beasts 
to track up his prey. He goes out 
into the open, like a man, and 
challenges his adversary. If I had 
been in that gang when Flower was 
shot in the back on the Liverpool 
Road, I'd have killed the cowardly 
villain who did sucha thing. It’s 
a great pity that Flower did not 
take to the bush instead of the 
police. He would have gone down 
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to posterity in the annals of this 
blessed country, in the absence of 
patriots, as one of her greatest 
men.’ 

It was now time for another ex- 
edition, another visit to the roads. 
he tea and sugar were exhausted, 

and there was but very little to- 
bacco remaining. Slobey was left 
at home to assist the old woman in 
the den. Millighan, Drohne, and 
Flower, each armed with a carbine 
and a pair of horse pistols, one morn- 
ing, at daybreak, descended the hill 
on which their lime-stone house was 
situated. They were on this occa- 
sion on horseback, and were, more- 
over, drest in the uniform and 
appointments of the men of the 
mounted police, and they wore their 
regulation broadswords, and the 
horses they rode were the property 
of Government. After winding 
five miles, over crags and creeks, 
and through vallies and forests, the 
bushrangers reached the high road, 
of which for the past two years they 
had been the terror. 

‘Monk,’ said Millighan to Flower, 
‘have you a mind for a lark?’ 

‘Yes,’ responded George. ‘I'm 
up to anything. What is it to be?’ 

‘Why, look here. Let us pay a 
visit to old Grimes, and taste of his 
hospitality. He is very fond of en- 
tertaining the mounted police, and 
lending them stores when they run 
short. And he may tell us some 
news, and give us a newspaper or 
two.’ 

* But does he not know the men 
of the mounted police?’ inquired 
Flower. 

‘ Not allof’em. How should he?’ 
returned Millighan. ‘Thanks to 
the accuracy of my eye, they are 
changed pretty often in these parts. 

‘Old Grimes’ had been a major in 
the Royal Artillery, and he was now 
a settler, possessed of large flocks of 
sheep,near Bathurst. Major Grimes 
was a rich man; his store houses 
were usually well filled with supplies 
of all kinds, and it was quite true 
that he had been very accommo- 
dating to the men of the mounted 
corps, whom he was always glad to 
see upon his premises. 

The bushrangers rode on, and at 
length arrived at Major Grimes’s 
estate, where they were welcomed 
warmly, and invited to alight, and 
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takesome refreshment inthe kitchen. 
Had the Major any news? Yes, 
the body, or rather, the remains of 
a body, had been found in the 
Hawkesbury river, and had been 
identified as the remains of the 
famous thief-taker, George Flower! 
It was supposed he had been 
murdered; though one paper hinted, 
that, as he was ook when last 
seen upon the road, it was not im- 
probable he had met his death by 
attempting to swim across. 

All expressed their great regret 
at this; and Flower had again the 
satisfaction of hearing his own 
praises sounded by Millighan and 
Drohne. He joined in those praises, 
and was very eloquent on his own 
bravery—though he expressed a de- 
cided opinion that George Flower 
was a great vagabond, and too 
grasping after rewards for the appre- 
hension of desperate characters. 

‘ Talking of desperate characters,’ 
said Millighan to the Major, ‘ what 
think you of that unfortunate affair 
in which some of our fellows were 
engaged, and two killed ?” 

* Yes, it was a sad business,’ re- 
plied the Major; ‘but what could 
you do—four against nine? Such 
awful odds !’ 

‘And 


‘Awful!’ said Millighan. 
all nine brave men, too.’ 

‘And daring,’ added the Major. 

‘ Yes, and daring,’ conceded Mil- 
lighan. ‘But we shall have better 
luck soon, I hope.’ 

‘I hope so, too,’ said the Major ; 
‘for I have several drays on the 
road, about which I am_beginnin 
to be very nervous. They ro 
everything from Piper’s drays a 
short time ago.’ 

‘So [ hear,’ said Millighan ; ‘ but 
I don’t believe a word of it. If 
these drivers are stopped at all, and 
robbed of only a few articles, they 
sell the rest, and go home empty. 
At least, that’s my opinion, Major. 
Of course, I may be wrong.’ 

*‘ Here’s a nice slander upon your 
cloth, Corporal, in the last Austra- 
lian,’ said the Major. 

* What’s that, sir ?’ 

‘ Why, they say that the mounted 
police sometimes doff their clothes 
and hide their horses, put on smock 
frocks and hairy caps, and help 
themselves to people’s property.’ 

Millighan and his companions 
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laughed the idea to scorn, and ap- 
pealed to each other as to the pos- 
sibility of such a thing. 

‘If the mounted police want any- 
thing, they have only to ask for it,’ 
said Millighan. ‘At this present 
we are out of tea, sugar, and to- 
bacco, and if you could supply us 
with some, for the price of which I 
will give you an order on Lieutenant 
Mole, our commanding officer, in 
Bathurst Town, we shall be very 
much obliged to you.’ 

‘Oh, certainly!—how much do 
you require?’ asked the Major. 

‘Why, sir, about five pounds of 
tea, fifteen pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of tobacco, and about half-a- 
gallonof spirits,rum, gin, or brandy,’ 
said Millighan. 

While these stores were being 
weighed out, Millighan wrote an 
order for payment on Lieutenant 
Mole, and signed it ‘ Walker, lance- 
corporal.’ 

‘Corporal, will you allow me to 
speak a few words to you in private?’ 
said Major Grimes. 

‘By all means, sir,’ said Milli- 
ghan, following the Major into the 
verandah, where he walked up and 
down, his heavy sabre in its steel 
scabbard dangling at his side. 

‘Corporal,’ said Major Grimes, 
confidentially, ‘a shepherd of mine 
this morning told me that he knows 
the very spot which those desperate 
dogs make their head-quarters.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Millighan; ‘and 
where may the spot be?’ 

‘ That's the point,’ said the Major. 
*The fellow eee the secret is 
worth something, and he wont tell; 
but he says he'll point it out if we 
will go with him and take a large 
force, and promise to obtain for him 
a pardon, and give him a portion of 
the reward that is offered: three of 
their number are worth 300/.—a 
hundred each, you know.’ 

‘The man’s terms are very mode- 
rate,’ said Millighan—‘ very mode- 
rate. Of his free pardon he would 
be quite sure; but if he wants a 
good share of the money, the fewer 
that have to do with the capture the 
better. Let me and my men have 
some conversation with him, and 
who knows fhat by this time to- 
morrow we may not have the whole 
gang, dead or alive ?’ 

Flower was now summoned to the 
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council. He heard, with well-acted 
delight, what the Major communi- 
cated, entirely agreed with Millighan 
that the fewer who had a hand in 
the capture the better, and proposed 
that the shepherd should be at once 
sent for and questioned. 

The shepherd repeated his story 
—that he had seen the den at a 
distance, and could point it out, 
for he had marked with a to- 
mahawk several leading trees as 
landmarks; but he said he could 
not describe the road to the den, 
it was so intricate and round 
about. From his description of 
the den, there could be no doubt 
that he was possessed of the secret, 
which, as Major Grimes had truly 
observed, was well worth know- 
ing. At first he declined to go, 
unless accompanied by a large force ; 
but after a while he yielded to the 
persuasive arguments of Millighan, 
which Flower was reluctantly com- 
pelled to support. 

It was half-past two in the day 
when the shepherd, mounted on a 
fine mare belonging to Major 
Grimes, his master, set out with 
Millighan, Flower, and Drohne, 
whose saddle-bags were crammed 
with supplies, to lead the way to the 
bushrangers’ den. 

* How did you happen to stumble 
across it, my man?’ inquired Milli- 
ghan, when they were about two 
miles distant from the road, and in 
the heart of a forest peopled only 
by kangaroos, opposums, and wild 
cats. 

‘Why, one day,’ the shepherd 
replied, ‘I was out looking for a 
working-bullock in this direction, 
and I lost my way and had to sleep 
in the bush all mght. Next morn- 
ing, when daylight appeared, I wan- 
dered about, almost starved to death, 
when suddenly I came upon the 
wrint of a horse’s foot. This I fol- 
owed, and at last I came upon a 
path, where I lost sight of the print 
of the horse’s foot, and came upon 
the print of a dog's foot, which was 
quite fresh. Hulloa, says I, I can’t 
be far off some cattle station ; and I 
followed the track for about three 
mile, when I came to a creek, where 
I saw a horse drinking. Now that 
horse belonged to a gentleman who 
had it stole. It belonged to one of 
Billy Wentworth’s overseers, and 
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there was the W.C. W. branded on 
the shoulder, plain enough. Oh, 
oh, thought I, the sooner I go back 
the better, for, mind you, these fel- 
lows make pretty short work of any- 
body who happens to get a scent of 
where they are: they think nothing 
of tying a fellow to a tree and leav- 
ing him there till his skeleton is dis- 
covered.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried out Drohne, 
who had twice performed this cruel 
operation, when the gang was short 
of powder, and could not afford to 
throw away a single charge in de- 
stroying an enemy; for every man 
who knew of the den’s whereabout 
could be regarded in no other light. 

* Well, go on,’ said Millighan. 

‘Well, while I was looking at the 
horse, and thinking that I'd make 
the best of my way back, I saw 
smoke about a hundred yards off, 
and heard the barking of dogs—’ 

Drohne cocked his carbine, took 
it from the socket, and looked 
fiercely at the shepherd; but Milli- 
ghan frowned at his comrade, and 
checked his impetuosity. 

‘ Just as I was going away I saw 
three men coming along. I was 
in an awful fright, and I crouched 
down behind a big piece of stone, 
and they passed without seeing 
me.’ 

‘Should you know them again?’ 
asked Drohne, once more placing 
his hand on his carbine. 

‘Oh yes,’ said the shepherd. ‘They 
were drest in jackets and caps made 
out of the skins of flying squirrels, 
and were talking about a _rob- 
bery they had committed only a few 
days before. But we had better 
talk quietly now, for we are not 
far from the creek, where I saw the 
horse. As I live, there he is, lame 
as a cat in the fore shoulder.’ 

* Who's to doit?’ shouted Drohne 
to Millighan. ‘I long to get rid of 
the charge in this piece.’ 
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‘Hold your tongue,’ said Milli- 
ghan, in reply. 

‘What are you about?’ screamed 
Flower to Drohne, who was now 
taking an aim at the shepherd’s 
head. ‘Hold hard! If you pull 
that trigger I'll send a charge into 
you.” 

The shepherd was rather bewil- 
dered. He fancied that Drohne 
wanted to shoot him, in order to 
prevent his receiving any share of 
the reward; and he addressed him- 
self to the whole party touching the 
unfairness of such a deed. 

‘Answer me one question,’ said 
Millighan. ‘Is there any one else 
who knows the road to this den?’ 

‘ Not a soul,’ was the reply. 

‘ Did you mention it to no one?’ 

‘No; I was not such a fool. I 
told master that I knew where the 
den was, but I would not tell him 
even the direction it was in. But 
let us not make a noise, for look, 
there’s the smoke! And don’t you 
hear the dogs bark? You go on, 
and I'll wait here. Give me some- 
thing or other to defend myself with, 
for they'll be sure to show fight.’ 

Drohne was still disposed to im- 
molate the shepherd, and could not 
understand on what principle Milli- 
ghan and Flower objected. 

‘Come along,’ said Millighan to 
the man. ‘ You'll find there will be 
no fighting.’ 

What was the shepherd's asto- 
nishment to find that the dogs re- 
cognised this curious branch of the 
and frisked around their 
1orses in an agony of delight at 
their approach. ‘The shepherd's 
want of comprehension on this head, 
however, was soon supplied, when 
he found himself in irons, and was 
requested to polish them with sand 
and a piece of leather, for the pur- 
pose of keeping (so Millighan said) 
the devil from obtaining ‘ an undue 
ascendancy over his weak mind.’ 
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PLAYS AND THEIR PROVIDERS. 


if the records of the stage speak 
truth, they are among the most 
melancholy of chronicles, since, ac- 
cording to them, acting is always 
declining and the theatres on the 
verge of insolvency. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive, if we credit 
these narratives, how any 
mortals can embrace so disastrous a 
profession, or how any man, not 
Seluet a proven lunatic, should of his 
own accord undergo the drudgery 
and disappointme nts of manager- 
ship. From Colley Cibber to Mr. 
Alfred Bunn, the annals of the 
theatre are one long 
vexations from without and from 
within; so that we are led to think 
that, in comparison with the sceptre 
of the green-room, the treadmill 
must be a pleasant recreation, and 
Norfolk Island a comfortable re- 
treat. 

Yet doubtless such 
have their attendant consolations ; 
for otherwise it could not be that, 
‘like leaves on trees,’ the genera- 
tions of actors and managers should 
succeed one another, and even in- 
crease and multiply in the regions 
of perpetual embarrassment. Who 
ever yet found an actor willing to 
quit the stage, or having quitted it, 
not casting a longing, lingering look 
behind? And even as the stoutest 
yrotectionists continue to buy and 
hire land, although they aflirm that 
land and loss are become convertible 
terms, so is it common for an actor 
who has providently saved money, 
as improvidently to turn manager 
and lose it. We are unable to re- 
concile these contradictions, and are 
driven to the conclusion that = 
theatrical world, unlike the real 
world, is composed of self.devoted 
persons who immolate themselves 
on the altars of public entertain- 
ment. 

But are the chronicles true P—is 
it indeed the fact that actors, like 
certain doomed races of mankind, 
are always degenerating, and that 
management and insolvency are in- 
separable? May not the premises 
on which these suppositions rest be 
false; or, if partially true, may not 
the circumstances of decline and 
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embarrassment be traced to other 
than the commonly assigned causes ? 
It appears from a_ useful little 
book now before us—an attempt at 
theatrical statistics which deserves 
encouragement*—that during the 

year 1852 no less than twenty-seven 
Reotine and saloons opened their 
doors to the public within the boun- 
daries of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark ; and that no fewer than 
two hundred and twenty theatrical 
entertainments were produced at 
them, ‘ for the first time.’ This ac- 
count implies, though it does not 
expressly state, that many hundred 
persons, during that period, found 
it worth their while to devote their 
time and their intellects to pursuits 
which the chroniclers of the stage 
represent as in the last degree vexa- 
tious and unremunerative. On the 
other hand, and in direct opposition 
to the said chroniclers, the daily and 
weekly bills of performance vie with 
one another, and exhaust language 
for superlatives expressive of ‘ un- 
bounded success,’ ‘rapturous ap- 
plause,’ and ‘numbers numberless’ 
of spectators. Thetruth of the matter 
is indeed, like Samson's riddle, ‘hard 
to hit — though one should three 
days musing sit.’ 

For our parts, we believe neither 
the prophets who prophesy smooth 
things, nor those who run up and 
down, crying ‘ woe, and threefold 
woe ;’ neither that acting is always 
deteriorating, or that managers are 
for ever on the brink of insolvency. 
We are, however, persuaded that 
the one might become more attrac- 
tive by rejecting a good many foolish 
stage traditions, and by a different 
system of discipline; and that the 
others increase the risks of a neces- 
sarily hazardous speculation by at- 
tempts beyond the power of the 
stage to realize, and by an insane 
rivalry of one another. We will 
first glance at the difficulties incident 
to managers. 

These have doubtless been in- 
creased by the greater number of 
theatres. We believe that the Act 
of William IV., 1833, abolishing or 
considerably modifying the old limi- 
tations of the ‘Pe atent theatres, was a 
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measure called for by the exigencies 
of the case and the increasing popu- 
lation of the metropolis. Yet it is 
in vain to deny that the extended 
privileges have operated, in some 
respects, unfavourably upon the 
histrionie art. With twenty-seven 
theatres of more or less iniport- 
ance, open nearly at the same 
time, it has become next to im- 
possible for a manager to collect, 
or if collected to keep long together, 
an efficient troupe of performers. 
The second-rate actor of a west-end 
theatre, especially if heexcels in ‘ Her- 
cles’ vein,’ is the ‘magnus Apollo’ 
of a city establishment, and by 
merely crossing ‘ the bridges’ earns 
golden opinions, and an advanced 
salary to boot. His praises indeed 
are not sung in the columns of the 
Times or Morning Chronicle, but his 
pudding is sure, and he is probably 
not nice as to the discrimination of 
his audiences. But from this it 
results, not only that the lucky 
emigrant to the east has less urgent 
motives to study the details of his 
art, and to raise himself by just 
gradations in his profession, but 
also that his duties at a superior 
theatre devolve through his ab- 
sence upon still less competent per- 
formers than himself, and both by 
what it loses and what it keeps 
the general character of the troupe 
is impaired. And even in the case 
of better performers than the one 
we have supposed, the number of 
theatres of a higher order is adverse 
to the stability of a company, unless 
the manager buys his monopoly at 
a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. At the 
patent theatres the same company 
played for years together, in the 
winter at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane; in the summer season at the 
Haymarket, or at most varied their 
engagements by ‘ starring it’ in the 
country. They thus aequired both 
a distinctive position in their respec- 
tive circles, and a corporate interest 
in the company generally. Each in 
short became a part of a well-or- 
ganized whole. Even to actors 
of the first order this was no incon- 
siderable advantage. It was a kind 
of regimental discipline, or rather 
such a training as two ‘elevens’ at 
cricket gain by playing customarily 
on the same ground. ‘To inferior 
performers, again, it was a decided 
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benefit to perform frequently with 
the acknowledged masters of their 
art. Whereas under the present 
system there is no such principle of 
collision; an actor flits from the 
Haymarket to the Adelphi, from 
the Adelphi to the Olympic theatres 
without attaching himself to any 
one of them. By frequency of 
change the general discipline is 
slackened; and managers, vexed 
with the uncertainty of their troupes, 
come to regard their scenery and 
wardrobe as the only permanent 
forces of their establishment. 
Another source of managerial dif- 
ficulty in collecting a company arises 
from the circumstance that provin- 
cial theatres have nearly ceased to 
be the nurseries of the metropolitan 
stage. Inthe provinces, for a theatre 
to pay the oF were of keeping it 
open is now almost as great a pro- 
digy as if an ox should speak. The 
rural frequenters of the playhouse, 
whom a few hours and a few shillings 
will convey to the Strand, think 
scorn of the performances that con- 
tented their simpler and less loco- 
motive sires. Even in Race or Assize 
weeks the stewards’ and sheriffs’ 
‘ bespeaks’ do not half fill the boxes. 
The country manager consequently 
has neither the means nor a motive 
for training or seeking out histrionie 
talents; and if his company should 
possess a performer better than or- 
dinary, the world of London is ali 
before him where to choose. In 
the days of the patent theatres he 
would have been a hardy débutant, 
and most probably a luckless one, 
who had ventured to meet a metropo- 
litan audience before he established 
his provincial character at Bath, 
Norwich, or York. At one or other 
of those cities, and sometimes in all 
three, he served his apprenticeship ; 
at York especially, under the well 
known Tate Wilkinson, the aspirant 
was sure to receive a sound educa- 
tion in his art, somewhat roughly 
administered. Whereas now, under 
the regimen of theatrical free-trade, 
the city theatres have taken the 
place of the provincial, and the terra 
incognita of Shoreditch or White- 
chapel intercepts many a recruit 
who would otherwise have 
cleaving with horrid shout the cene- 
ral ear at Plymouth or Southamp- 
ton. ‘This, however, is but a poor 
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substitute for the more regular dis- 
cipline of an established provincial 
theatre, for although the ‘ legitimate 
drama’ (Shakspeare included) is 
much encouraged by the men of the 
east, as yet no Roscius has ‘ stepped 
westward’ from those regions, nor 
indeed is the style of acting favoured 
there like to recruit more westerly 
theatres with many eflicient mem- 
bers. 

Doubtless among the stock pieces 
in vogue fifty years ago there were 
many which the present age would 
no longer endure, and which have 
been most rightfully consigned to 
that valley of dust and dry bones— 
the library of the theatre. Our grand- 
sires were contented and even edified 
by performances which we, accus- 
tomed to more stimulating species of 
literature, account utterly stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. Another genera- 
tion may very possibly designate the 
bulk of our present dramatic com- 
sositions by even harsher names. 
But let them look to that matter: we 
are now neither absolving nor con- 
demning. Many, however, of these 
flat and unprofitable stock-pieces, 
as we now esteem them, are really 
better adapted to the conditions of 
histrionic art than the broader 
horrors and humours of the present 
stage. They attempted, in the first 
place, no rivalry with literature 
—as literary productions, indeed, 
they are for the most part below 
contempt—and by abstaining from 
such competition their authors 
proved themselves wiser in their 
generation than many of their suc- 
cessors ; for though the spheres of 
the drama and literature may occa- 
sionally touch, they can never co- 
incide without respective forfeiture 
of their proper natures. In some 
respects, indeed, the literature of 
the day acts unfavourably upon the 
theatres. 

Ve can take tea and scandal, or 
sup full with horrors at home, 
through the medium of our novelists, 
without exposing ourselves to the 
disasters of heated rooms, narrow 
benches, crowds, or unjust cabmen. 
But these domestic al untroubled 
delights impose upon authors, actors, 
and managers a necessity for pro- 
viding us, if they would live by 
their callings, with something yet 
more stimulating abroad. We 
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Englishmen are often twitted with 
being an uninventive people; and 
assuredly, though we occasionally 
produce a startling murder, yet in 
devising stage horrors, or in con- 
ceiving intricate, yet cunningly 
evolved plots, we come very far be- 
hind our neighbours in France. 
‘To convey’—as the wise call it—a 
drama from Paris is now, with a 
few striking exceptions, our only 
practice. We notice it, however, 
on this occasion, merely to remark 
upon its relations to acting. We 
admit the frequent excellence of the 
plots so conveyed; yet we are per- 
suaded that they both lose consider- 
ably by the transfer, and impose 
new burdens on the actors. They 
lose by the transfer, because our 
ways are not as their ways, our man- 
ners and morals—be they better or 
worse is not now the question—are 
not French manners and morals ; 
and, accordingly, the actor can no 
longer copy from the life which he 
sees, but is constrained to tran- 
scribe a model with which he is un- 
acquainted. Neither is our lan- 
guage—so superior in many higher 
respects—adapted to the conversa- 
tional tone of French comedy; and, 
therefore, in most of the adoptions, 
while the plot remains nearly intact, 
the lightness and grace of the 
dialogue is, in many cases, sacrificed. 
As far as regards the diction alone, 
we succeed better with the French 
melodrama. Yet, even in this case, 
the actor is forced into undue ex- 
aggeration, in order that his imper- 
sonation may not sink below the 
unnatural situations or terrors of 
the scenes. In the older farces— 
those veterans which sufficed our 
simpler ancestors—the humour was, 
at least, English ; and in the older 
tragedies, the part was generally to 
be made by the performer. In the 
modern farce and melodrama, the 
actor has little more to do than to 
accommodate his idiosyncrasy to the 
part. It would be useless for him 
to study actual life for the purpose 
of representing sentiments or situa- 
tions that occur only in the teeming 
brains of the writers. 

It would be easy for us to mention 
the names of English writers for the 
stage to whose productions none of 
these objections will apply, and 
English actors who, in the midst of 
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improbabilities and extravagances, 
retain the love of their art, and 
model themselves upon the realities 
of life. But our censure, such as it 
is, refers exclusively to the general 
aspect and conditions of the stage at 
the present moment, to the taste 
which the public at once fosters and 
imbibes, and to the causes which, in 
our opinion, render the provinces of 
both managers and actors peculiarly 
difficult and embarrassing. We re- 
frain, therefore, equally from blame 
or praise of individuals. The faults 
we note are simply those of the sys- 
tem. 

When Garrick, after much justi- 
fiable coyness and reluctance on his 
part, produced, at great expense, 
and, as it proved, with very indiffer- 
ent success, Glover's stupid tragedy 
of Agis, the chorus were robed in 
surplices, and looked like the choris- 
ters of a cathedral. Horace Walpole 
detected the absurdity, but in mat- 
ters of art and costume he stood al- 
most alone in his age. Had the 
play been endurable, the surplices 
would have been deemed orthodox. 
We have passed to the opposite ex- 
treme, and represent the drama of 
Elizabeth and Charles with all the 
anxious precision of an archwologi- 
cal society. We apply to Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries the 
zeal for correctness of accessories 
which our shrewd satirist has noted 
in the collectors of coins. 

With sharpened sight pale antiquaries 
pore, 
The inscription value, but the rust 
adore. 
The passion, the poetry, the plot of 
King John and Macbeth will not 
now fill pit or boxes, unless the 
manager adabes a fortune on pic- 
tures of high Dunsinane, or on coats 
of mail and kilts such as were actu- 
ally worn by the Earls and Thanes 
of the English and Scottish courts. 
We write this with all honour to the 
enterprising manager who has set 
these dramas on the stage so gorge- 
ously and accurately accoutred. Yet 
we take leave to doubt whether, by 
this excess of decoration, they have 
not imposed new difficulties on the 
actor, whether, indeed, they have 
not made the substance of the 
drama less important than its acces- 
sories. In representations of the 


highest tragedy or comedy the poet 
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himself should, in our opinion, oc- 
cupy the first place; to him the 
actor is, or should be, wholly sub- 
servient. Again, the actor, if he be 
one really capable of embodying the 
highest moods of passion, should be 
independent of the antiquary and 
robe-maker ; and although we would 
not send the representative of Mac- 
beth back to the modern uniform in 
which Garrick played, we would not 
regard archeological precision of 
garb as an indispensable condition of 
success in the character. We do 
not echo the objection which we 
have frequently heard that the 
upholsterer is called in to veil 
the defects of the actor, but we 
would submit that theatrical de- 
coration has its limits, and that 
recently there has been a tendency 
to overstep them. The conditions 
of scenic effect are, it appears to us, \_ 
not difficult todefine. ‘They are the 
frame-work of the picture, not the 
picture itself. So much then of pic- 
torial art—and under this head we 
include costume—as is really needed 
for illustration, is a legitimate ad- 
junct. We do not think that exact 
copies of the swords, helmets, and 
mantles of any given period are re- 
quired for proper dramatic effects. 
Ve do not attach much importance 
to scenes representing the real local- 
ities of the dramatic action. It is 
enough that time and place be not 
confounded by anachronisms. The 
object of pictorial illustrations on 
the stage is not so much the histo- 
rical as the poetical element of the 
drama. We would not, were it 
possible, return to a green-baize cur- 
tain, labelled ‘This is a street in 
Padua,’ or ‘this is the wood of Ar- 
dennes ;’ neither would we insist 
upon a representation of the actual 
street or the actual wood. Itis suf- 
ficient that there be no disharmony ; 
it is enough that the adjuncts be as 
local as the poetry of the particular 
drama. Above all things, an ar- 
tistic sense of the beautiful should 
preside and predominate over sce- 
nical representations. The verse of 
Shakespeare should not be married 
to grotesque pictures of semi-bar- 
barism. We confess that Mr. Kean’s 
arrangement of the banquet scene 
in Macbeth was unpleasing to us. 
Jt was too much like a booth at an 
agricultural meeting, —_ ban- 
Z © 
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ners of the county militia hoisted 
over the Lord-Lieutenant’s chair. 
It was doubtless correct, and as un- 
doubtedly ugly. It seemed like 
Puseyism out of place. 

Decoration, then, has its limits as 
regards the beautiful; it has also 
its limits as respects the actors. Al- 
though, as we have remarked al- 
ready, they are subservient to the 
poet, they are on the other hand of 
primary consequence in relation to 
the scene. So much of the costume 
or the scenery as calls off attention 
from the actor is excess ; and if an 
audience be attracted to Lear or 
Othello, because in the one drama 
they will find an exact representa- 
tion of British life, and in the other 
of Venetian magnificence, the pur- 
pose would be better answered by a 
panorama. In fact, our present 
managers seem unwittingly hurrying 
into an error which both the Athe- 
nians and the Romans committed in 
such matters, centuries ago. At 
Athens, no expense, latterly, was 
thought too great for the service of 
the theatre. In the midst of wars, 


the public treasury was heavily 


taxed on behalf of the Dionysiac 
festivals; private fortunes were 
squandered upon the equipment of 
the choruses ; gold, and ivory, and 
silk were lavished upon the prosce- 
nium, the altar, and the players’ 
dresses. Yet in the very same age 
an act was passed forbidding the 
master works of the three great 
Athenian dramatists to be acted, 
and commanding them to be read at 
the Bacchic solemnities. Tragedy 
was buried under its own pomp; 
money could not supply the dearth 
of befitting actors: the Athenians 
had not resolution enough to check 
scenic excess, though they had taste 
enough to guard Aischylus and 
Sophocles from its consequences. 
At Rome, where the artistic 
sensibilities of the people were blunt 
and coarse, for the most part, deco- 
ration, as might be expected, more 
rapidly surpassed its limits, and the 
drama degenerated into pantomime. 
After Roscius and Asopus quitted 
the stage, we find no records of 
either comic or tragic actors of emi- 
nence. In less than one generation 
these excellent artists were suc- 
ceeded by Bathyllus and Pylades, 
who, surrounded by crowded group§s 
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and dazzling draperies, danced the 
parts of Hercules and Agamemnon 
to thunders of applause. 

In the days when the drama at- 
tempted less and succeeded better, 
elocution was a regular branch of an 
actor’s education. It may be so 
still; but we rarely discover traces 
of the art of speaking being taught, 
or at least acquired, to any purpose. 
Except, indeed, at the only two 
theatres where Shakspeare is still 
represented, elocution, for any ends 
to be answered, may as wel drop 
into the rank of artes deperdite. 
But even at what may be termed 
our only classical theatres, we miss 
the careful modulation of voice and 
rhythm which we can remember as 
generally prevailing at Covent- 
Garden under the Kemble dynasty. 
To it has succeeded, where any 
system at ail is followed, an inhar- 
monious mode of declamation which 
causes prose to be undistinguishable 
from verse, and even prose itself to 
forego its proper cadences and pro- 
portions. It is called, we believe, 
a more natural manner of speaking. 
But do those who term it so weigh 
well their own designation? When 
men and women in ordinary life 
and upon ordinary topics speak 
in harmonious numbers, it will be 
right for the actor to hold the 
mirror up to life, and imitate them. 
But as men and women do not, and 
never will speak in the melodious 
cadences of heroic verse, the actor 
has no right to consider their com- 
mon speech as his rule for enun- 
ciating the lofty and passionate 
thoughts of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
His strain is cast in a loftier mood, 
and while keeping clear from vulgar 
rant and bombast, should be reso- 
nant of the harmonies with which 
he is entrusted. It requires, as it 
has been well said, a man of genius 
to introduce and make current a 
popular fallacy. Mr. Macready was 
Senuueetionsiile aman of genius, and 
as unquestionably, in our judgment, 
inoculated his profession with a style 
of elocution which sets poetry, 
music, and nature alike at defiance. 

We have been oftentimes puzzled 
to account for the principles upon 
which this much-admired actor 
founded his theory and practice of 
enunciation. For that it was a 
theory, however erroneous and per- 
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verse, must be obvious to all who, 
like ourselves, remember the earlier 
and better representations of that 
entleman. is voice was then 
ull, free, and undisturbed by affec- 
tation ; the sentiments or passions 
to which he gave utterance seemed 
in those days to spring from genuine 
emotions of his heart: the rhythm 
of verse was distinctly marked: the 
cadence and the meaning of prose 
were carefully conveyed. Whereas 
in his latter years he adopted a man- 
ner of which the only merit was 
distinctness of utterance. To grace, 
to verisimilitude, or to harmony it 
made no pretensions; indeed, it 
seemed carefully to shun these 
qualities as so many needless ex- 
crescences of declamation. Nor was 
he content with practising his theory 
himself; his brother actors were 
sedulously trained in the same 
school, and many of them very 
effectively copied their master. Un- 
fortunately, his disciples are yet 
extant, and we must await another 
generation of actors before this 
neresy of the tongue shall have run 
out its sands. 

One of the most disheartening 
circumstances of the modern drama 
to all parties really interested in its 
conservation as a rational entertain- 
ment is, the present fashion for 
parodies of sterling plays. We know 
not whether the manager, the actor, 
or the public at large be the greater 
sufferer by this epidemic nuisance. 
Of the authors of such monstrosities 
we cannot write with sufficient con- 
tempt; the most successful, and at 
the same time, the most hideous of 
parodists are monkeys, and we rate 
no higher the preposterous block- 
heads who convert into mirth and 
laughter the solemn and serious 
scenes of Shakspeare. To a mana- 
ger, who entertains higher notions 
of his art and position than that of 
a@ mere snare or trap-fall for audi- 
ences, they are directly injurious ; 
for, on the one hand, they divert 
from his house the just remunera- 
tion of his pains and outlay, and on 
the other, they operate as tempta- 
tions to him to forego his efforts in 
the right path, and to become a 
mere caterer for one of the vulgarest 
of tastes—a taste for the low and 
ludicrous. The right place for 
managers who so cater for the 
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To the 
actors, again, burlesque is baneful, 
inasmuch as it accustoms them to 
regard under a distorted aspect the 
very highest matters of their art. 
Above all, it is prejudicial to the 


public is Greenwich Fair. 


public. Let us imagine, for a 
moment, the effect of a gallery of 
caricatures, either in painting or 
sculpture, or rather the indignation 
which such an affront to the national 
judgment would, it is to be hoped, 
elicit. Yet what would be justly 
resented in the case of the other 
arts, is as unjustly applauded and 
caressed in scenic representations. 
An Aristophanic sketch, such as 
Mr. Planché or Mr. Tom Taylor 
provide for the Saturnalia of Christ- 
mas is indeed legitimate. It shoots 
folly as it flies: is a lively comment 
upon current absurdities, and fre- 
uently speaks wholesome truths in 
the accents of timely jest. But bur- 
lesques, of which it is the formal pur- 
pose to convert into laughter what 
was meant to exalt and purify the 
soul, are offencesagainst public tastes 
and morals equall ; and that such 
offences, instead of being ee 
silenced, should be applauded an 
caressed, and that Shakspeare 
should be especially selected as the 
butt of these barren witlings, ap- 
pears to us one of the most decisive 
symptoms that the Drama, in our 
generation, is really on the decline. 
Our indignation at these foul 
excrescences of the present stage has 
led us aside from the main question 
—namely, whether the drama be 
truly, as we are so often assured, in 
a consumptive condition, and whe- 
ther its revival on any large and 
liberal scale be no longer practicable. 
We have enumerated sundry causes 
adverse to its general prosperity— 
the dispersion of the actors over a 
widerarea; the partially antagonistic 
influences of literature in a ying 
some of the excitement which, at a 
time when readers were compara- 
tively few, the theatre alone afforded: 
the rash and often unjust rivalry of 
managers with each other; and the 
decay of the provincial schools that 
formerly fed the metropolitan stage. 
Under the present system we believe 
these causes of disadvantage to be 
irremediable. But is the present 
the only practicable system, and is it 
indeed too late to devise or apply 
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some efficient remedy. Of the three 
parties concerned in the welfare or 
rehabilitation of the drama, one—the 
actor himself—is nearly powerless, 
and must be put nearly aside. By 
his very articles of agreement he 
must do the manager's bidding, and 
to do that bidding effectually as well 
for his employer as for his own re- 
putation, he must humour the fancies 
of the public. The possible cure of 
the alleged evils, therefore, rests 
with the managers and their audi- 
ences, and we are of opinion that 
some terms of somemecintion may 
be discovered for their common and 
respective advantage. 

Numerically considered, we do not 
think that the race of play-goers is 
diminished. This indeed is a subject 
for statistics. Relatively to cer- 
tain classes, their number has un- 
doubtedly declined, since, although 
we comfortably plume ourselves 
upon sessing the most magnifi- 
cent dramatic poetry in the world, 
we rather inconsistently eschew its 
representation, and flock to enter- 
tainments imperfectly understood by 
two-thirds of the spectators. Does 
any reasonable being affect to think 
that the opera is much more than a 
splendid pantomime to at least half 
its frequenters, or that Rachel and 
Devrient are verily and indeed ap- 
preciated by all who applaud them, 
and at the same time invidiously 
contrast them with English actors? 
To answer these questions aflirma- 
tively demands faith bigger than a 

ain of mustard seed, and more 
than, we confess, we individually 
own to having. Yet from the prac- 
tice of the Opera House and the St. 
James's Theatre, we discern some 
hopes of recovery for our own. The 
hours observed by these establish- 
ments are better adapted to the 
usages of society ; the performances 
are not overloaded by quantity ; the 
actors are not tasked and jaded be- 
= their strength. Our proposal 

as not indeed novelty to recom- 
mend it ; the novelty would consist 
in a fair trial whether a later hour 
for commencing performances, a 
more strict siheden to separate 
classes of performance at different 
theatres, and, above all, a shorter 
period of detention in a heated at- 
mosphere, might not be found more 
attractive to the public and more 
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remunerative to the manager. Three 
hours of recreation may be pleasant, 
or at least may well be endured. 
By eight o'clock in the evening 
dinner might be comfortably con- 
cluded, and even the process of di- 

estion as comfortably commenced. 

y eleven o'clock both eye and ear 
would be satiated with seeing and 
hearing, and some appetite left for a 
future gratification of those senses. 
The cost and cares of the manager 
would be lessened by twelve hours 
in each weck—no inconsiderable re- 
lief, one would think, in the course 
of a year—while the actor by 
such curtailment would also be 
less physically wearied, and ac- 
quire leisure for a maturer study 
and elaboration of his characters— 
As all previous plans, according to 
the chroniclers of the stage, have 
failed in securing any long course of 
dramatic prosperity, it would be 
running no great risk to make one 
experiment more—an experiment 
which, whatever its demerits or dis- 
advantages, would have at least 
this recommendation, that by short- 
ening the time it would abridge the 
sufferings of all the parties con- 
cerned. 

Dramatic authors, brazened, we 
suppose, by custom, make no 
scruple, now-a-days, of avowing 
their debts to their French originals, 
and even seem to take a certain de- 
gree of pride in publishing their im- 

rtations from the opposite shore. 
We find no fault with the practice, 
provided always that our home-born 
authors are really as impotent as 
they make themselves out to be, 
since it is better to borrow than to 
be quite penniless. This, however, 
is a matter on which they, not we, 
are the best judges. Meanwhile 
habemus confitentes reos, and live in 
an age of adaptation. We incline 
to think, however, that our actors 
might, in some respects, and with 
general advantage to themselves, 
take a leaf now and then from their 
authors’ books, and import a few 
hints from their foreign brethren. 
From the French comedians they 
might learn that the art of acting 1s 
not a mere outline, but a careful fil- 
ling-up of character ; and from the 
Germans, they might copy a consci- 
entious earnestness in presenting 
their author’s sense in appropriate 
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artistic forms. In these respects, 
more than in any actual superiority 
of gifts, external or internal, consist, 
in our opinion, the real advantages 
of foreign artists above our own. 
And, in confirmation of our opinion, 
we would cite the example of that 
excellent performer, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, who renders even trivial 

arts important and instructive, by 
Sis careful manipulation of all their 
details. 

We do not, however, belong to 
that comfortless race of beings, 
whose delight is to travel from Danto 
Beersheba, and to ery, Allis barren: 
neither would we invidiously refer 
to an exotic stage alone for all that 
is excellent in dramatic art, and to 
our own merely to find fault. Could 
our performers be more efficiently 
concentrated than they are, our 
managers be induced to aim at the 
discipline of their companies, rather 
than at the novelty or variety of 
their productions, and the public be 
led to regard the stage itself as one 
among the schools of art, we should 
not despair of the English Drama 
becoming once more an amusement 
of the more refined classes of so- 
ciety, even as it was when Ministers 
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of State complimented Booth from 
the side-boxes, or the circles at Hol- 
land House assisted at the perform- 
ances of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 
We have tendered these imperfect 
suggestions with an earnest wish 
that the theatre may one day 
be restored to the position it 
once occupied among the pleasures 
of soliaed and instructed persons, 
instead of being, as it now too 
commonly is, regarded as a trivial 
or a dull employment of an evening. 
The nation which boasts of Shak 
speare and his great contemporaries, 
and which produced the fenily of 
the Kembles, should continue to 
boast of its stage. But in order to 
become a subject of legitimate pride, 
the stage itself must retrace many @ 
long and heedless step in the path of 
error, and by assuming to itself a 
vocation to guide rather than follow 
the caprices of the public, regain the 
grounds at least of self-respect, be- 
fore it can re-acquire its true po- 
sition among the arts which minister 
to the instruction as well as to the 
amusement of anage. As matters 
are now, the scene-painter and the 
upholsterer have become our Better- 
tons and Garricks. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
By Dr. Bowrtne. 


CINGALESE. 


HA? the creative Power which forms the rainbows, 
And dwells among them, but the gift of motion— 
That would be Buddha! 


Better one cultivated son 

Than many—how many! a silly one; 
Better one moon that shines afar, 

Than many—how many ! a twinkling star. 


As one lamp kindled may convey 

To thousands more a living ray, 

So one man’s virtues may create, 
Like kindling lamps, a virtuous state. 


You may stretch out a helping hand, 

To a stick floating from the strand ; 

But never fancy that you may 

Arrest the wicked on his way. 

Though bathed in milk from morn to night, 
You cannot wash black charcoal white ; 

Nor, though you whelm them o’er with good, 
Teach the ungrateful gratitude. 
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Whene’er deformity hath dared aspire 
To beauty’s proud possession, what is born 
But bitter misery to the deformed ? 


As the morning sun displaces 

All heaven’s lamps with brighter day; 
So the sun of Buddha chases 

Every sceptic star away. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF RAJAGAHA, 


Suatut I describe the charms of Rajagaha? 

Its borders shine with silver, gold, and gems; 

Ten thousand chariots crowd its scouted streets, 

O’er which gay banners wave, amid the smiles 

Of women, beautiful as angels are ; 

And roaring elephants, onl neighing steeds, 

And groups of joyous peasants, and stout men 

Clapping uplifted hands—and streaming flags— 

Drums beating—viols playing—athlete youths 

Struggling for victory. Palaces of gold, 

Where pearl-nets are suspended, and small bells 

Of gold are tinkling, and the kalpa trees 

Felicity-conferring.* All is wealth, 

All is prosperity : delightful scene ! 
Pradepekawa. 


At the great temple-shrine of Jetawana, 
In Sewat’s mighty city (second only 
To Alaka, throne of the mighty king), 
Buddha presided ; it o’erflowed with wealth, 
Was filled with potent armies—troops of foot, 
And horse, and elephants—chariots, bearing men 
Able to cope with demigods, and conquer. 
The swiftest steeds, the strongest elephants— 
Double-tusked elephants, whose flapping ears 
Drive off the swarms of bees, which drink the ichor 
Exuding from their cheeks.t| What spacious buildings 
In rows and squares harmonious! Hills as high 
As Himalaya! Porticos and towers, 
Arches and gates, and forts and batteries strong— 
There Buddha sat presiding. 
Dewadhuta Sutra Sama. 


The virtuous live promoting others’ bliss, 
Which in promoting they secure their own ; 
Just as a lamp aida. when enkindled, is 
Th’ enkindler of a thousand, losing none 

Of its own splendour. 


When the nocturnal spirit saw the goddess 

Of evening sip the honey of the moonbeams, 
Swift, but indignant, she approached, and smiling, 
Exposed her glowing teeth. Night's iron staff 
Waving, she made the evening enathe fled, 
Treasuring her scarlet jewel of a sun 

Wrapt in the crimson mantle roll’d from clouds 


* In the garden of Nidra are five heavenly trees, one of which produces as its 
fruit whatever is the object of desire to the person who approaches it. 

+ The fancy that a fragrant perspiration flows from the cheeks of the elephant, 
and attracts the bee, like the odours of flowers, is frequently referred to by Cingalese 
poets, one of whom represents a swarm of bees as exhausted by pursuing, in search 
of honey, the elephants through a forest. 
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Of scarlet ; and while yet departing, she 
Flung back a silver salver into heaven, 
From which fell honey-drops ; and as they fell 
They brightened into moons and spangled stars. 


Gangarohana. 





The Spirit of Night appeared—the world was dark : 
Then came the Sun, with his attendant beams, 
Smiling in mercy from the orient gate, 
And pining, died the Night; but bie shed 
Her tears around in multitudinous dews. 

A million lotuses awoke to birth 

From pregnant ponds, to welcome day’s approach, 
And humming bees sang songs of victory. 





Perfection is not mortal’s dower ; 
The lotus—fairest, sweetest flower— 
The water's pride, the garden’s gem, 
Hath yet a thorn upon its stem. 





The greatness and the grandeur of the city 
Must captivate all eyes and win all hearts ; 

In it the wealth of all the world is centred ;— 
Chant, then, the glories of the illustrious King, 
Of Siri Rajah Sinha and his virtues : 

Chief of th’ illustrious city. Lo! his feet 

Are like the lotus, beautiful, adorned 


With rich-gemmed chaplets from all neighbouring chiefs. 


nt be his, and victory! for his name 
Shall equal Siva’s, and the King of Stars. 


Of Manu’s royal race,—a lion he, 

Who, when like furious elephants, his foes 
Th’ adjacent kings attack, doth, lion-like, 
Triumph! 


O, when I mourned his absence most,— 
Most longed for his returning day,— 
The chosen of my heart I lost, 
By death’s dark angel snatch’d away. 





Sewulsandaia. 


The peacocks are hid in the tree-covered mountains, 
ere they range in their beauty, and sport as they will ; 
They meet and disperse, where the streams and the fountains 
Pour forth their sweet music—hill echoing to hill. 





As the blown lotus worshipped by the bee, 
A fairer lotus, anadaak is she; 

Sweet, flowery wreaths her forehead shadow o’er, 
Than beauty’s goddess beautiful far more. 





Having learnt that thou wert coming, 
All my heart was brimmed with bliss ; 
Now that very heart’s consuming 
With a misery, such as this,— 
That thou comest not. Thus bereft, 
Nought for me but death is left. 





If Nidra’s thousand eyes could see, and make 
The thousand mouths of Anantaya speak 

Of one of Pawa’s thousand charms, their art 
Could not discover even the thousandth part. 
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Long life be thine, fair pigeon! Friendly bird! 

Thy white plumes blending into gold; thy feet, 

So brightly red, resemble the smooth conch, 

With call hung, which milky ocean forms ; 

Or the autumnal sky, with suns and stars 
Bespangled. When upon a gentle breeze, 

Slow moving in the heavens, thou didst appear 

Like a full-blossom’d lily from the skies, 

Dropping to earth. Some said a lotus-bud, 

Fallen from the stream celestial.* Others vowed 
Thou wert a ray that beamed from Buddha's throne, 
And worshipped thee with incense. Goddesses 
Kissed thee, and hailed thee as a heavenly flower, 
Born in Nandana’s{ garden. Come, fair bird! 

Come whence thou mayst, thou’rt welcome. Come in peace, 
Come safely, for thy presence bringeth bliss. 


‘ Learn to forgive’—so said the ancient rules 
Of wisdom, taught in wisdom’s highest schools— 
‘ The faults of wives and children—bards and fools.’ 


He left his stately elephant, and sped 
With springing feet among the forest trees ; 
Their flowers were musical with buzz of bees, 
And jessamines and oleanders spread 
Through the cool air their odorous fragrancies. 


Who shall resist me when I wear 
My beautiful robes, so deftly wove— 


When I wreathe with odorous flowers my hair, 
And dance and sing the songs of love? 


The forest-bee wrapt in the flowret at night, 

Escaped when its petals admitted the light ; 

And the cieneged: beauty, till morning had risen, 

Held in sleepless delight the charm’d prince in her prison.§ 


* The river that waters the gardens of Nidra. 

+ The rays emanating from Buddha are said to be of dazzling beauty, and to 
exhibit six of the seven prismatic colours. There is a belief in Ceylon that such 
rays sometimes proceed from the tooth of Buddha, and are also now and then 
emitted from the most sacred of the temples of Buddha, 

t+ The garden of Nidra. 

§ King Kumaradas conceived an attachment to a lady of great personal attrac- 
tions, and during his visit one evening at her house, which was situated on the 
borders of a beautiful pond overgrown with lotuses, the King observed that a bee 
which had alighted upon a lotus, and ‘sat on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet,’ 
was insensibly imprisoned within the fading petals of this flower of the oriental 
bard. A felicitous poetical idea, having reference to the danger of his own situation, 
was the result of the observation, and the Royal poet, not wishing to give utterance 
to the whole of his sentiments, left the two following lines on the walls of the 
apartment which he then occupied, with the addition of a promise to grant the 
request of any one who should complete the stanza :— 

‘ The forest-bee, which reached its sweets without bruising the flower, 
Escaped with life when the flower had expanded.’ 
The poet Kalidas being on a visit to the lady, read the inscription, and completed 
the verse by superscribing these two additional lines :— 
* As the relation of the sun (the King), in company with the lotus-eyed beauty, 
Was without sleep to his eyes.’ 
The original is full of alliterations and double meanings. 
Alivis Sidath Sangarawa, Colombo, 1852. 
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MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON. 


there are certain existences 
more complicated, more roman- 
tic, more improbable, in a word, 
than any imaginary romance ever 
spun from the prolific brain of 
modern novelist, we may cite in the 
very first rank those of the French 
actresses of the past century. In 
this golden age of frivolity the fair 
daughters of Thespis knew how to 
live; they might be likened to the 
grasshoppers of the sunny hour, 
which sing and dance through the 
live long summer's day, without re- 
flecting that November will come. 
November, with its cheerless days, 
its dreary, endless nighis, its fogs, 
and rains, and frosts. The present 
race of actresses are of an entirely 
different stamp; they have learned 
by heart La h ontaine’s fable, and 
more than one among them, like 
the ant, thinks only of winter dur- 
ing her golden days of spring. Like 
all moralists, La Fontaine has 
preached falsely so far as the stage is 
concerned; there it is not the ant, 
but rather the grasshopper, whose 
example is taught and followed, 
while the disciples of the fabulist 
form only the exception to the gene- 
ral rule. 

It would require the pencil of a 
Watteau or a Vanloo faithfully to 
depict the careless frankness of Ma- 
demoiselle Clairon—that queen of 
the French stage—who stripped off 
all the petals from the flowers of 
life with regal ardour, who was 
charming even in her follies, and 
who, after having lived for years as 
the spoilt and prodigal child of for- 
tune, taking money with one hand 
to scatter it with the other, died at 
length as a sage, poor, aged, solitary, 
and forgotten. 

A few years before her death 
Mademoiselle Clairon wrote her 
‘Mémoires,’ Mémoires  d'outre 
Tombe, since they were not in- 
tended to appear till after her 
death. A faithless friend, however, 
having published a German trans- 
lation of these reminiscences, Made- 
moiselle Clairon in consequence, on 
the 28th Thermidor, year VL. of the 
Republic, wrote as follows to the 
editor of the Publiciste :—‘ Since 
my book has appeared in a foreign 
country, the fear of failing in the 


gratitude and respect I owe to the 
public and to my nation determines 
me to print myself this essay. 
Signed, i Citoyenne Clairon.’ 
following the career of the 
celebrated actress in her Mémoires, 
in the newspapers and journals of 
the day, and in the various published 
letters of the time, it is easy to dis- 
cover, word for word, her strange 
and ever-shifting life, such, in short, 
as love and chance had made it. 
Let this article, then, be regarded 
only as a patient study over which 
fancy will not once come to shake 
the golden dust from off her radiant 
wings. But who knows if, in study- 
ing the life of a French actress, 
there is not more philosophy to be 
gleaned than in the history of a 
queen consort of France. For, 
whether the queen of the theatre or 
the queen of France is the more 
royal, who will venture to deter- 
mine P 
Mademoiselle Clairon (Claire, 
Hippolyte, Leyris de la Tude) was 
born at Condé, in Hainault, in the 
year 1723. We will leave her to 
relate, in her own words, the cir- 
cumstances attending her birth, 
which circumstances, it must be 
allowed, were highly significant of 
her future career:—‘It was the 
custom of the little city in which I 
was born, for all parties to meet 
together during the carnival time 
at the houses of the wealthiest citi- 
zens, in order to pass the entire day 
in dancing and other amusements. 
Far from disapproving of these re- 
creations, the curé partook of them 
in company with his parishioners, 
and travestied himself like the rest. 
During one of these fete days my 
mother, who was but seven months 
advanced in pregnancy, suddenly 
brought me into the world, between 
two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon. I was so feeble that every 
body imagined a few moments would 
terminate my career. My grand- 
mother, a woman of eminent piety, 
was anxious that I should be carried 
at once to the church, in order that 
I might there receive the rite of 
baptism. Not a living soul was to 
be found either at the church or 
the parsonage. A neighbour having 
informed the party that all the city 
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was at a carnival entertainment at 
the house of a certain wealthy citi- 
zen, thither was I carried with all 
possible despatch. Monsieur le 
Curé, dressed as harlequin, and his 
vicar as Giles, imagining from my 
appearance that not a moment was 
to be lost, hastily arranged upon a 
sideboard everything necessary for 
the ceremony, stopped the fiddle 
for amoment, muttered over me the 
consecrated words, and sent me 
back to my mother a Christian—at 
least in name.’ 

It is amusing to see Mademoiselle 
Clairon, in her old age, philosophiz- 
ing over her past life, and givin 
utterance, upon the sayings an 
doings of her early years, to certain 
profoundly serious reflections. As 
an old woman she is as sententi- 
ously grave as she was inconsider- 
ately gay in her youth; she lends 
an attentive ear to the whispered 
reminiscences of her heart, and she 
writes; she demands the secret of 
her life, and she endeavours to re- 
ply. After eleven reflections, each 
worthy of Socrates, she comes to 
this, the twelfth one: ‘In order to 


fulfil the duty imposed upon me by 
reason, to be in a state of judging 


myself, must I not go back to the 
rinciple of all? hat am I? 
hat have I done? What have I 
been in a condition to effect? Pro- 
vidence deposited me in the bosom 
of a poor bourgeoise, free, feeble, 
and ignorant; my misfortune pre- 
ceded my birth.’ 
From this point starts old Hippo- 
lyte Clairon, with all the gravity of 
ean Jaques Rousseau, to relate, in 
good set terms, the history of her 
ast existence. In this narrative of 
er life we ever find philosophy pre- 
dominating; we feel, that she had 
too frequently ‘assisted,’ as the 
French have it, at the suppers of 
the encyclopedists. Her manner of 
writing recals, also, her manner of 
acting; she preserves throughout 
the solemn, pompous accent of the 
stage; in short, from the title to 
the conclusion of these singular me- 
moirs, which, far from displaying, 
rather masks the writer, we discover 
not a single ingenuous expression, 
nor hear a single cry which seems 
to spriag from the heart. 
We are already acquainted with 
the circumstances attending the 
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birth of Mademoiselle Clairon. Her 
mother, it would appear, had not only 
the misfortune to be poor, she was 
also ill-tempered, bigoted, and super- 
stitious ; a rigidly strict Roman Ca- 
tholie, she endeavoured to beat re- 
ligion into her daughter, and would 
torment her youthful mind with 
pictures of hell, and its endless tor- 
ments. Poor little Hippolyte, al- 
though now a girl of eleven years 
of age, had never been allowed to 

lay about out of doors with chil- 

en of her own age; she was a 
little, pale, thin, Cinderella-like crea- 
ture, debarred of all the amusements 
suited to her years, her sole distrac- 
tions being limited to the perusal 
of two books—the catechism and 
a prayer book. 

Madame Clairon, in order to get 
rid of her daughter during certain 
hours of the day, was accustomed 
to shut her up by herself in an un- 
furnished room at the top of the 
house, where she would leave her, 
with strict injunctions to ply her 
needle diligently. But Hippolyte, 
who was born a queen, as others 
are born servants, could never by 
any chance keep a needle between 
her fingers. at, then, was she 
to do in her prison? ‘ Suppose I 
open the window?’ thought she. 
She made the attempt, but was un- 
successful—she could not reach the 
fastening ; in despair, she climbed 
upon a stool, and pressed her face 
close to one of the panes: as she 
was on the fourth story, her view 
was limited to the roofs and chim- 
ney-pots and garret-windows of the 
opposite houses. Allat once a large 
window in front of her was thrown 
open, and a magical spectacle struck 
her childish eyes: it so happened 
that the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Dangeville lived in the opposite 
house, and she was at this precise 
hour taking a dancing lesson. ‘I 
was all eyes,’ writes Clairon in her 
Mémoires; ‘not one of her graceful 
movements escaped me. She was 
surrounded by the members of her 
family. The lesson over, every one 
applauded, and her mother tenderly 
embraced her. This contrast be- 
tween her lot and my own filled me 
with grief, and my fastflowing tears 
shut out the scene from my view. 
I descended mournfully from my 
perch, in order to give full vent to 
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my sorrow; and when the throb- 
bing of my heart had _ in some mea- 
sure subsided, and I was able to 
regain my position, all had disap- 
peared.’ 

At first she could scarce believe 
the evidence of her senses; she 
imagined that all was a dream; she 
pondered in her mind what she had 
seen, and was sad and happy at the 
same time, in the thought that there 
were daughters in the world who 
were not beaten and locked up in 
garrets by their mothers, with 
no companions save a catechism 
and a prayer book. At these 
thoughts her tears would flow 
afresh ; but soon, without wishing 
it, she began involuntarily to copy 
what she had seen, and she would 
dance and jump about her little 
chamber, in humble imitation of the 
sylphlike motions of the beautiful 
Mademoiselle Dangeville. From 
this time forth her prison chamber 
became a paradise for her. She 
would get herself locked up, on 
some pretext or other, every day ; 
and as soon as the key was turned 
in the door, she would climb joy- 
fully up to her post of observation 
at the window, and remain there a 
motionless, silent, but enthusiastic 
spectator of the dancing lesson of 
her fair neighbour. 

One evening, when there was 
some company at her mother’s, she 
said toa gentleman who was chatting 
with her—‘ Tell me, sir, are there 
women who pass their lives in 
dancing?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘ac- 
tresses. But why do you ask?’ She 
then related to him mysteriously 
what she had lately seen from 
her garret window. ‘I understand,’ 
said the visitor, ‘you have seen 
Mademoiselle Dangeville, who lives 
opposite.” The gentleman turned 
then to her mother: ‘Madame 
Clairon,’ said he, ‘I must take your 
daughter, Hippolyte, with me to 
the theatre to-night.’ ‘To the 
theatre!’ exclaimed MadameClairon, 
in horror, ‘you might as well ask 
me to let her go to the kingdom of 
darkness at once.’ ‘Pardon me, 
madam, the mischief is already 
done; you have yourself unwittingly 
taken your daughter to the theatre 
by shutting her up in the garret, 
from the window of which she has 
seen Mademoiselle Dangeville re- 
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hearsing over the way.’ Scarcely 
had the visitor ceased speaking, 
when little Hippolyte, carried away 
by the force of her reminiscences, 
bounded into the middle of the 
room, and reproduced, with a fidelity 
absolutely astonishing, the pirouettes 
and entrechats of her fair original. 
Loud was the applause; and even 
her mother, who never laughed 
with her daughter, could not keep 
her countenance. It was arranged 
that Hippolyte should go to the 
theatre the following night. 

It was at the Comedie Francaise 
that Mademoiselle Clairon made her 
entry into the world. For her the 
theatre was the universe entire ; so 
great was her joy, so excessive her 
delight, so tively her astonishment, 
that, as she herself expressed it, she 
was afraid of going mad. Three 
weeks afterwards, this little girl, 
who was then but twelve years of 
age, made her debit on the stage of 
the Theatre Italien, under the pro- 
tection of Deshais. But the famous 
Thomassin, who had daughters to 
bring forward, ere long opposed the 
increasing success of our miniature 
debutante; and, strange as it may 
appear, a cabal was actually formed 
against the child, in order to obtain 
her dismissal from the ‘ Italiens,’ 
where her delicate beauty and art- 
less grace were the themes of uni- 
versal admiration. On leaving the 
‘Italiens,’ she obtained an engage- 
ment in the company directed by 
La Noul, at Rouen, to sing and 
dance, and play all the characters 
suited to her age. 

After relating circumstantially this 
first period of her life, our philoso- 
shal actress pauses for reflection, 
and writes at the head of a page— 
Recapitutation. We should fail 
in our duty as historians were we to 
omit reproducing a portion of this 
curious page. ‘So far,’ she writes, 
‘I have nothing to reproach myself 
with: I knew nothing, I could do 
nothing ; I blindly obeyed a destiny 
of which I have seen myself all my 
life at once the spoiled child and the 
victim.’ We are accordingly to un- 
derstand from this that Mademoi- 
selle Clairon could not escape those 
frequent deviations from the path of 
rectitude of which her career exhi- 
bits so many deplorable examples. 
According to her view of the matter, 
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destiny—that convenient scapegoat 
of the worldly-minded, the extrava- 
gant, and the gay—led her, despite 
herself, into all the faults and fol- 
lies of which she in after life was 
guilty. 

At Rouen, Mademoiselle Clairon 
had her laureate and her libellist 
united in the person of an individual 
by name Gaillard. As she herself 
expresses it, he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the art of rhyming and 
supping-out, two indispensable qua- 
lifications in the eighteenth century. 
The salary of our heroine having 
been raised to about a thousand 
crowns a-year, her mother, Madame 
Clairon, began to ape the airs of a 
mistress of the house; she insti- 
tuted a supper every Thursday 
night, to which were admitted all 
the wealthy admirers of her daugh- 
ter. Gaillard used to season the 

igots with madrigals, in which 
‘ume and Vesta were treated in 
the light of ragged adventuresses 
when compared to Mademoiselle 
Hippolyte Clairon. Gaillard, how- 
ever, did not content himself with 
singing the praises of the pretty 
actress ; he dared to love her. After 
sighing for about six months, he 
succeeded in gaining over an old 
duenna, who, for a consideration, 
put him up to all the turnings and 
windings of the house. One morn- 
ing, while Mademoiselle Clairon 
was studying in bed, Gaillard pene- 
trated to the chamber door, and ex- 
claimed, in impassioned accents, that 
he was going to cast himself on his 
knees before her. Our actress, 
highly incensed that any one should 
dare to appear in her presence at 
such an unseemly hour, without 
more ado sprang out of bed, and 
armed with her anger and a trusty 
poker, unceremoniously drove the 
audacious madrigalist not only out 
of the room, but out of the lene 
also. Gaillard, indignant atbeing thus 
treated by an actress whose adven- 
tures were already matter of public 
notoriety, wrote his famous book—a 
book, it must be admitted, utterly 
destitute of either style, wit, or 
vigour—entitled, Histoire de Made- 
moiselle Fretillon. Gaillard was 
amply and cruelly avenged for his 
ignominious treatment at the hands 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, for this 
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disgraceful libel saddened her fairest 
years. His victim, however, was 
herself in turn avenged, for so vio- 
lent was the outery raised by the 
public against the author of the 
pamphlet, that Gaillard was com- 
pelled to seek safety in a hasty flight 
from the kingdom. 

It would take a ‘ forty-author 
power’ to follow our heroine through 
all the scenes, adventures, and fol- 
lies of her early years, a faithful 
narration of which would fill at least 
a dozen volumes, and would more- 
over, we fear, but little edify our 
readers. From Rouen, Mademoiselle 
Clairon proceeded to Lille, and from 
thence to Ghent, from which last- 
named town she was obliged to make 
a nocturnal flight, in order to escape 
from the power of a British General, 
who wanted, right or wrong, to 
marry her,and carry her off with him 
to England. At Dunkirque, whither 
she had sought shelter from her 
ardent lover, she received, through 
the commandant of the place, an 
order to appear on the Parisian 
stage. Much had been spoken of 
Fretillon, and the gentlemen of the 
chamber judged in their wisdom 
that so pretty a girl should belong 
by right to the Parisians only. At 
the Opera she accordingly appeared 
as Venus in the opera of Hesione. 
Although an indifferent musician, 
she was much applauded, for in those 
days people applauded beauty as 
well as talent. 

Shortly afterwards Mademoiselle 
Clairon quitted the Opera, and made 
her first appearance at the Comedie- 
Frangaise in the part of Phédre. In 
the provinces she had played chiefly 
the soubrettes, and at the Comedie- 
Francaise she was engaged to double 
Mademoiselle Dangeville. Previous, 
however, to signing her engagement, 
she declared, to the great surprise of 
the comedians, that it was her inten- 
tion to perform the great tragic parts ; 
to this request the comedians as- 
sented, stipulating merely that she 
should sing and dance in the musi- 
cal pieces. They were all thoroughly 
convinced that she would be hissed 
on her debit, and hence be com- 
pelled to sing and dance only. It 
so happened that during her pro- 
vincial career she had played four 
or five tragic parts. Marshal Sar- 
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razin having accidentally seen her 
lay the character of Lriphile, at 
ion had predicted that she would 
one day be the ornament of the 
French mo. She was anxious 
most probably to show the world 
that Sarrazin’s judgment was a cor- 
rect one. Previous to her debit 
the comedians had indulged in many 
a hearty laugh at what they deemed 
the absurd pretensions of the proud 
Hippolyte. She disdained to re- 
hearse her part; and on the morn- 
ing of her debit she sent a message 
to the theatre to say that she 
was ready to appear, and only 
awaited the rising of the curtain. 
All Paris flocked on that evening to 
the Comedie-Frangaise in the expec- 
tation of having a good laugh at 
little Fretillon ; but scarcely had she 
given utterance to the first few lines 
of her part when the entire audience 
rose enthusiastically; it was no 
longer little Clairon, the charming 
Fretillon who played the soubrettes, 
it was Phedre herself, in all her 
sovereign splendour, in all the ma- 
jesty of passion. ‘ How tall she is!’ 
* How beautiful she is!’ were the 
exclamations heard on all sides. 
From this time forth Mademoiselle 
Clairon was surnamed Melpomene, 
and became the idol of the Pari- 
sians. 

The Comedie-Frangaise was at 
that period so well administered, it 
possessed such intelligent protectors, 
that even the first subjects of the 
troop could scarcely live on their 
salaries. ‘ We were poor,’ writes 
Mademoiselle Clairon, ‘and unable 
to await the payment of what was 
due to us, and every week we would 
vainly solicit M. de Boulogne, then 
Comptroller-General, for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of the king’s 
pension.’ But no one paid then, 
and Louis XV. less than all the rest. 
Thus we find that Mademoiselle 
Clairon—the star of the Theatre 
Frangaise—owed to her beauty, and 
not to her talents, the Indian robes 
and diamonds which she wore. As 
she was fond of changing both her 
finery and her lovers, it would fre- 
quently happen that she would be 
left without either lovers or finery. 
One day Marshal Richelieu called 
upon her to request the honour of 
her presence at one of his fétes. She 
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refused. ‘Why?’ demanded the 
Marshal. ‘Ihave no dress to wear!’ 
Richelieu burst. out laughing. ‘ You 
have dresses of all countries, of all 
tastes, and all fancies.’ ‘ No more, I 
can assure you, than one single dress 
besides the one you now see on my 
back. Our scanty receipts have com- 
ome me to sell everything valuable 

could spare, and what remains is in 
pawn; 1 can only show myself on 
the stage.’ 

Like all true talents, Mademoiselle 
Clairon had more than one enemy 
who denied her influence over the 
public. The critic Freron declared 
that her stentorian tones deafened 
the ears without moving the heart. 
Grimm, who came to France during 
the height of the actress’s triumph, 
spoke of the squeakings of her voice. 
‘ Squeakings, if you please,’ said 
Diderot, ‘but these squeakings, as 
you call them, have become the ac- 
cents of passion.’ 

It was about this period that 
Mademoiselle Clairon hired, at the 
rate of 12,000 livres a year, the 
little house in the Rue des Marais, 
formerly inhabited by Racine. 
‘They tell me,’ she writes in her 
Meémoirs, ‘that Racine dwelt there 
for forty years with all his family ; 
that it was there he died; and that 
after his time it was there lived and 
died the touching Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur. ‘The walls alone of this 
house,’ I said to myself, ‘ ought to 
suffice to make me feel the oablienity 
of the poet, and enable me to 
reach the talent of the actress. It 
is in this sanctuary that I ought to 
live and die.’’ All the poets of 
the day visited Mademoiselle Clairon 
in ‘this sanctuary,’ which we very 
much fear was on several occasions 
somewhat profaned. The quiet 
family dinner which Racine had 
showed his good sense and taste in 
preferring to the dinner spread on 
the king’s table, was now replaced 
by the licentious petit souper; and 
the gay but frequently impure, and 
even blasphemous chanson, was now 
heard in spots consecrated by the 
genius of in where the poet 
had so frequently let fall his Alex- 
andrines as from a golden harp. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, however, 
had become the heroine of the Co- 
medie-Francaise. She had, if not 
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eclipsed, at least in some mea- 
sure cast into shade Mesdemoiselles 
Dumesnil, Gaussin, and Dangeville. 
She maintained her sceptre until 
1762. This, it must be said, was 
the golden era of the French stage, 
for in addition to these four cele- 
brated actresses, such names could 
be cited as Molé, Grandval, Belle- 
cour, Lekain, Preville, and Brizard. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, with her so- 
lemn air and majestic gait, was the 
presiding genius of this brilliant re- 
public—a republic of kings and 
queens. Others, it might be said, 
—— either more talent or more 

eauty, but Mademoiselle Clairon 
possessed renown. 

She reigned fifteen years. 

In the year 1762, although now 
approaching her decline, Made- 
moiselle Clairon was still spoken of 
as a theatrical marvel. We find the 
following lines referring to her in 
Bachaumont’s Mémoires Secrets, 


under the date of January 20th :— 
* Mademoiselle Clairon is stiil the 
heroine ; the mere announcement of 
her name is sufficient to draw a 
crowded house ; so soon as she ap- 
— the applause is enthusiastic ; 


er acting is a finished work of art. 
She has great nobility of gesture in 
the head; it is the Melpomene ar- 
ranged by Phidias.’ The same 
journalist afterwards passes the 
entire troop in review with exquisite 
delicacy of touch. Take for ex- 
ample this note on Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil : —‘ This actress drinks 
like a coachman; on the night she 
plays, her lackey is always in at- 
tendance in the coulisses, bottle in 
hand, to slake her insatiable thirst.’ 

In place of a lackey and a bottle of 
wine, Mademoiselle Clairon had in 
the coulisses an entire court of dis- 
sipated marquises, licentious abbés, 
and chirping poets. Marmontel, 
one evening, during a tavern supper, 
found her sublime. Marmontel was 
then a young scholar, rhyming 
tragedies, which the actors deigned 
to play and the public to applaud, 
out of respect for Voltaire, who had 
granted him a certificate of genius. 
He supped silently beside the emi- 
nent actress, thinking much more of 
ee a part for her than of 
speaking to her of love. ‘ What ails 
you?’ said Clairon to him all at once; 
* you are sad; I hope you are not 
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offering me such an affront as to be 
composing a tragedy during our 
supper?’ Marmontel had the wit 
to reply that he was sad because he 
was in love. ‘ Child,’ replied Clairon, 
‘is that the way you receive the 
gifts of your good genius?’ ‘ Yes, 
because I love you.’ ‘ Well, then, 
fall on your knees ; I will raise you, 
and we will love each other as long 
as we can.’ History does not inform 
us how long this attachment lasted, 
but it was not of very considerable 
duration. Marmontel has related, 
with the utmost complaisance, all 
the details of his follies with La 
Clairon, in that whimsical book of 
his, entitled Mémoires d’un Pere pour 
servir a Vinstruction de ses Enfants. 
The Marquis de Ximenes was also 
one of the aa of the great come- 
dian ; they loved like the Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses, but a 
single mot put Cupid to flight for 
ever. Some one happened to say 
one night in the green-room of the 
Comedie Francaise, that the Marquis 
de Ximenes had turned Clairon’s 
head. ‘Yes,’ replied she, arriving 
at that instant, ‘on the other side.’ 
The Marquis’s love was not proof 
against this insult; the following 
day he returned the portrait of his 
inamorata, with these words written 
in pencil beneath it :—‘ This crayon 
drawing is like human beauty; it 
fades in the sunshine. Do not for- 
get that your sun has long risen.’ 
Mademoiselle Clairon was not 
celebrated in France alone; all the 
foreign theatres summoned her by 
the voice of kings and queens. Gar- 
rick came to Paris expressly to see 
her play in Cinna. So delighted was 
he with the talent of the actress, 
that he caused a design to be en- 
graved representing Mademoiselle 
Clairon arrayed in all the attributes 
of tragedy, her arm resting upon a 
pile of books on which might be 
read the names of Corneille, Racine, 
Crebillon, and Voltaire. By her 
side stood Melpomene, crowning her 
with laurel. Beneath the design 
were inscribed these four lines, com- 
posed by Garrick himself :— 
J'ai prédit que Clairon illustrerait la 
scene, 
Et mon espoir n’a point eté décu, 
Longtemps Clairon couronna Melpo- 
mene, 
Melpoméne lui rend ce qu’elle en a regu. 
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These lame verses quickly made 
the circuit of the fashionable world. 
The enthusiastic admirers of the 
actress were not, however, con- 
tented with this homage paid by one 
sovereign of the stage to another; 
they instituted the order of the me- 
dallion; medals were struck, bearing 
Garrick’s device, and with these 
they decorated themselves as proudly 
as though they had borne the Grand 
Cordon itself. 

Our heroine had now attained the 
culminating point of her renown. 
She ruled with despotic sway, not 
only the stage, but the world of 
fashion ; and in speaking of Madame 
de Pompadour, the reigning favou- 
rite, she even dared to say that ‘ she 
owed her royalty to chance, while I 
owe mine to the power of my genius.’ 
In vain did her numerous enemies 
strive to oppose her triumphs by all 
the means in their power; she had 
only to show herself in order to 
baffle all their machinations. ‘In 
theworld,’ wrote Diderot, ‘those who 
wished to ridicule her could not re- 
frain from admiring her majestic 
eloquence.’ She carried her sceptre, 
too, with a high hand. One day, 
when she was playing at the Theatre 
Frangaise, on the occasion of a free 
ae, given by order of the 
sing to the Parisians, she came on 
the stage between the two pieces, 
and threw handfuls of money into 
the pit. The worthy Parisians were 
gulled by this piece of theatrical 
quackery, and cried with enthu- 
siasm, as they scrambled for the 
silver, Vive le Roi! Vive Mademoi- 
selle Clairon! She had_ braved 
Madame de Pompadour ; she dared 
to brave the king himself, under the 
impression that the public would 
revolt rather than lose her. At her 
table she received the cream of Pa- 
risian society—such as Mesdames de 
Chabrillant, d’Aguillon, de Villeroy, 
de la Vallitre, de Forcalquier, Xe. ; 
she was also a frequent guest at the 
tables of Madame du Deffant and 
Madame Geoffrin, who deigned oc- 
casionally to gather the pearls of 
her wit. The celebrated Russian 
princess, Madame de Galitzin, 
amazed at the talent of Mademoi- 
selle Clairon, desired to leave her a 
regal souvenir of her admiration. 
‘What will you have, Clairon?’ 
asked she, one evening at supper. 
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‘My portrait, painted by Vanloo,’ 
rep ‘ed the actress. The painter, 
flattered by this preference, was 
anxious that the portrait should be 
worthy at the same time of Madame 
de Galitzin, Mademoiselle Clairon, 
and himself; he painted the actress 
as Medea, holding in one haad a 
torch, and in the other a poniard 
still reeking with the blood of her 
children. Louis XV. expressed a 
wish to see this picture; and if we 
are to believe one of the newspapers 
of the time, he paid a visit one 
morning for this express purpose to 
the atelier of Vanloo. His Majesty 
highly complimented both the artist 
and his models. ‘ You are fortu- 
nate,’ said he to Carl Vanloo, ‘in 
having such a sitter;’ and turning 
to Mademoiselle Clairon—‘ You are 
fortunate, Mademoiselle, in having 
such a painter to immortalize your 
features. It is my earnest wish to 
bear a share in this work; I am the 
only person who can put a frame on 
this picture worthy of it, and I de- 
sire that it may be as beautiful a 
one as possible; and further, it is 
my wish that this portrait be en- 
graved.’ The frame cost five thou- 
sand livres, and the engraving ten 
thousand. 

In the foregoing pages we have 
endeavoured to chronicle the rise 
and progress of our heroine’s gran- 
deur ; we must now, as faithful his- 
torians, relate the history of her de- 
cline and fall. Mademoiselle Clairon 
counted among her enemies Laharpe 
and Freron; ‘Laharpe, because she 
had obstinately refused to play in 
his tragedies; Freron, because she 
had preferred Voltaire to him. La- 
harpe avenged himself with his 
tongue, Freron with his pen. About 
this period, a certain actress, by 
name Mademoiselle Doligny, was 
attracting notice at the Theatre 
Francaise; Freron protected her; 
he judged that the moment was 
a favourable one to delineate her 
portrait in contradistinction to that 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, and he 
did so accordingly. The first, in 
the opinion of the journalist, was a 
model of grace and sensibility ; the 
second, an abandoned woman, desti- 
tute alike of heart, soul, or intellect. 
In Freron’s journal, Mademoiselle 
Clairon was not alluded to by name, 
but she had the bad taste to reco- 
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gnise herself in the portrait drawn 
by the critic. Filled with shame 
and rage, she hurried to the gentle- 
men of the chamber, and threatened 
to withdraw from the theatre unless 
instant justice was executed upon 
that horrible Freron. All Paris was 
in commotion; the king hastily 
summoned a meeting of his privy 
council, and a warrant was signed 
for the committal of Freron. The 
police-officers, according to order, 
came to seize his person. What 
could he oppose to the strong arm 
of the law? Our critic imagined a 
violent fit of the gout; he uttered 
cries of anguish, and declared that 
he could not move a finger without 
suffering tortures. This momentous 
affair occurred on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1775; in a journal of the 
16th, we find the following notice: 
‘The quarrel between Freron and 
Mademoiselle Clairon, alias the 
er Aliboron and Queen 

leopatra, makes a great noise both 
at court and in the city. Monsieur 


PAbbé de Voisenon, having, at the 
solicitation of some friends of the 
former, written a very pathetic 


letter to M. le Duc de Duras, gen- 
tleman of the chamber, the latter 
replied to the abbé, whom he highly 
esteemed, that it was the only 
favour he believed it his duty to 
refuse him, that this request could 
be granted only at the personal 
solicitationof Mademoiselle Clairon.’ 
Glorious times these, truly, when a 
journalist, a man, moreover, pos- 
sessed of more than one title to 
respect, should be threatened with 
imprisonment for expressing an 
opinion about an actress, or, what 
was an alternative much more humi- 
liating, that he should owe his par- 
don to the actress whom he fad 
offended. Sooner than submit to 
such degradation, Freron declared 
that he would suffer a ‘thousand 
deaths. Strange as it may appear, 
this ridiculous affair was not only 
debated before the king, but was 
carried to the feet of the queen also. 
Marie Leczinska, who loved to 
show clemency, ordered that Freron 
should be pardoned, but Mademoi- 
selle Clairon would not abide by 
the queen’s decision; she declared 
to the gentlemen of the chamber 
that if Freron were not punished, 
she would certainly withdraw from 
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the theatre. Awful was the com- 
motion. Mademoiselle Clairon de- 
manded an audience of M. le Duc 
de Choiseul, prime minister, which 
was graciously acceded. ‘Justice!’ 
cried she, with her stage accent, as 
soon as the minister appeared. 
‘Mademoiselle,’ replied the duke, 
with mock gravity, ‘we both of us 
perform upon a great stage; but 
there is this difference between us : 
that you can choose your parts, and 
- fom only to show yourself to 

e applauded; whilst I, on the con- 
trary, have not this privilege, and 
what is still worse, as soon as I 
make my appearance I am hissed ; 
let me do my best or my worst, it 
is all the same; I am criticised, 
ridiculed, abused, condemned, yet 
for all that I remain at my post, 
and if you take my advice you will 
do the same. Let us then, both of 
us, sacrifice our private resentments 
to the good of our country, and 
serve it, each in our own way, to 
the best of our power. And, besides, 
the queen having pardoned, you 
can, without compromising your 
dignity, imitate her majesty’s cle- 
mency.’ 

In a journal of the 21st of 
February we read as follows :—‘ The 
queen of the stage has held a meet- 
ing of her friends, presided over by 
the Due de Duras, at which it was 
determined that M. de Saint Flo- 
rentin should be threatened with the 
immediate desertion of the entire 
troop unless speedy justice were done 
to the modern Slameie for the 
insolence of Freron. This line of 
conduct has greatly disturbed M. de 
Saint Florentin, and this minister 
has written to the queen, stating 
that the affair has become one of the 
vastest importance ; that for a length 
of time matter of such serious im- 
port has not been discussed at 
court (!) that in fact the court is 
divided into two factions on the 
sa ge and that, despite his pro- 
ound respect for the commands of 
her Majesty, he much fears he will 
be compelled to obey the original 
orders of the king.’ In the end, 
however, Freron was saved from 
imprisonment by a combination of 
three circumstances, viz., the gout 
which he had not, the clemency of 
Marie Leczinska, but chiefly be- 
cause, mirabile dictu, Mademoiselle 
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Clairon herself was sent to For 
VEvéque! 

In the annals of the French stage 
there are few stories more supremely 
ridiculous than that of the comedians 
in ordinary to the king, who, at the 
moment of commencing the per- 
formance refused to shar tosenes his 
Majesty had added to the troop an 
individual whom they judged un- 
worthy of being a member of their 
aristocratic body. Mademoiselle 
Clairon was at the head of this revolt 
also, but her star was beginning to 
pale in the theatrical firmament, her 
crown of roses was begining to show 
its thorns. On this occasion, the 
pit, exasperated to the highest point 
at not having its accustomed enter- 
tainment, angrily shouted aloud Za 
Clairon & Vhopital. Her fate was 
sealed! The pit of a theatre is for 
the actors the Pretorian guard. 
This momentous event occurred on 
the 15th of April, 1775 ; on the ensu- 
ing day the papers contained the 
following announcement: ‘ Astonish- 
ing fermentation in Paris! A 
special Privy Council has been held 
at the house of M. de Sartines, at 
which it was determined that the 
culprits in the late theatrical emeute 
should be sent to For l’Evéque. 
Mademoiselle Clairon receives thé 
visits of the court and city.’ That 
very day, however, she went to For 
lEvéque before that rascal Freron, 
to use her own expression to the 
Intendant of Paris. Next morning 
Sophie Arnould related the story of 
her capture in almost these words : 
‘ Fretillon was in the height and 
glory of her receptions, playing the 
grand lady to the admiration of all, 
when an unannounced visitor made 
his appearance, in the shape of a 
police officer, who very uncere- 
moniously desired her to follow him 
to For l’Evéque, by order of the 
king. ‘Iam submissive to the com- 
mands of his Majesty,’ said she, with 
her usual pompous stage accent; 
‘my property, my person, my life 
are in his hands; but my honour 
will remain intact, for even the 
king himself cannot touch that.’ 
‘Very true, Mademoiselle,’ replied 
the alguazil, ‘for where there is 
nothing the king necessarily loses 
his rights.’ 

At For l'Evéque Mademoiselle 
Clairon found not a cell, but an 
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apartment, which her friends, the 
Duchesses of Villeroy and de Duras 
and Madame de Sauvigny, had fur- 
nished for her with great magnifi- 
cence. We read, in a journal of the 
20th of April: ‘ Mademoiselle 
Clairon converts into a triumph a 
punishment which was intended as 
a humiliation. A crowd of carriages 
besiege the gates of the prison; she 
gives, we understand, divine sup- 
pers; in short, is leading, at For 
PEvégue, a life of princely luxury.’ 
This method of imprisoning ac- 
tresses was not, it must be admitted, 
a very cruel one. One might say 
they kept open house, for there they 
received their lovers and friends, 
and supped from night till morning ; 
and then, as the finishing stroke to 
this luxurious captivity, so soon as 
their incarceration became a little 
wearisome there was always to be 
found some accommodating physi- 
cian, who would seriously ia 
that their lives were in danger. So 
it was in this instance, for, after 
a week’s feasting, Mademoiselle 
Clairon was authorised, thanks to 
the certificate of the jail doctor, to 
return to her own house, where she 
was directed to consider herself a 
prisoner, for the space of thirteen 
days more. 

A deputation from the king and 
the gentlemen of the chamber, 
shortly afterwards waited upon her, 
to solicit her re-appearance on the 
stage of the Comedie Francaise, but 
she had still at heart the terrible 
words: La ClaironaUhopital. ‘It 
is not,’ she said, ‘the king who 
ought to solicit my re-appearance at 
a theatre he never visits,—it is the 
public; I await the orders of the 
public.’ But the fickle public had 
had time, during the short absence 
of its former sovereign, to choose 
another queen. it chose two, in- 
deed — Mademoiselle Dubois and 
Mademoiselle Raucourt—queens of 
a day, it is true, but still sufficiently 
regal to dethrone the ancient one. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, dreading for- 
getfulness like death, no longer wil- 
ling to appear before a public that 
had adored her for twenty years 
only, had horses put to her carriage 
one day, and took her departure 
from Paris. ‘I am ill,’ she said; ‘I 
am going to consult Tronchin ;’ but 
it was to Voltaire she went, and the 
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little theatre of Ferney ere long 
rang with her stentorian accents. 
She returned to Paris in the 
winter, and found winter every- 
where : in her deserted house, 
among her forgetful friends, and also 
among her scattered lovers. She 
resumed, however, her former train 
of life, but the grain of sadness sown 
in her heart had germinated. In 
vain did she summon the élite of 
Parisian society to her exquisite 
petits sowpers, in vain did she re- 
ceive the oaths and protestations of 
M. de Valbelle, and line her car- 
riage with silk, in an attempt to vie 
in luxury with the brilliant Guimard. 
She sutfered deeply, for she had 
lost, at the same time, both her 
youth and her glory; she was fated 
to live, from henceforth, upon two 
tombs. 
We will pass over in silence that 
portion of our heroine’s life which 
she spent at the court of the Mar- 
grave of Anspach, a petty German 
prince, fashioned upon the model of 
uis X V., who was accustomed to 
leave to his mistresses the care of 
his dominions, and who had offered 
her his heart and a share of his 
. Though her position at the 
argrave’s court was an equivocal 
one enough, it cannot be denied that 
during her sojourn there she did a 
great deal of good: debts, old and 
new, were gradually liquidated, 
taxes reduced, agriculture usefully 
protected, and the city of Anspach 
adorned with a monumental foun- 
tain; while the Clairon Hospital, 
one of her last gifts to the commu- 
nity, put the crowning grace to her 
numerous benefactions, and ren- 
dered her name universally beloved, 
by the poorer classes especially. 
Born thirteen years before the Mar- 
grave, she might almost have been 
his mother, and he, indeed, used to 
give her this title; but court in- 
trigue was brought into play to de- 
throne the grey-haired Seesle, and, 
after a reign of seventeen years, she 
uitted for ever the scene of her 
iplomatic labours, and returned, 
once more, to Paris, poorer, ty a 
great deal, than when she had left 
it. The illustrious actress, who 
formerly had a coach and four, and 
had seen all Paris at her feet, now 
fell into the extreme of poverty. 
But such is ever the end of those 
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charming butterflies which shine 
only in the morning of life. Made- 
moiselle Guimard, for example, who, 
in the spring time of her success, 
when she had in her magnificent 
hotel a private theatre and a winter 
garden, had refused the hand of a 
prince, was very glad, in after life, 
to marry her dancing-master. Sophy 
Arnould, again, after having spent 
her early years in almost unex- 
ampled luxury and profusion, went, 
uncomplainingly, when her winter 
had set in, to seek shelter and a 
morsel of bread at the hands of her 
hairdresser. Mademoiselle Clairon, 
who had lived as a queen and a 
sultana, who never deigned to 
hold a needle in her fingers, and 
had seen all the grand seigneurs of 
an entire generation humbly kissing 
the dust of her feet, found herself, 
at the age of sixty-five, reduced to 
the necessity of mending, with her 
own hands, her ragged dresses, of 
making her own bed, and sweeping 
out every morning the dust of her 
poor and solitary chamber. But, 
ever a woman of strong mind, she 
bore her poverty bravely; she 
turned philosopher, like all the rest 
of them, in those days, and, when 
some old friend or acquaintance 
chanced to call, she would, in con- 
versation, live all her bright days 
o’er again. 

By degrees, however, she met 
with some friends, and managed to 
scrape together some small portion 
of her scattered wealth. A worthy 
bourgeoise family took her under their 
protection, and a few rays of wintry 
sunshine illumined her declining 
years. Entirely engrossed with her 
philosophy, she wrote much, and 
more than one of her works is worth 
of being placed beside those of J.J. 
Rousseau. In addition to her 
Mémoires, Mademoiselle Clairon 
wrote a prodigious number of 
letters; the Comte de Valbelle had 
received for his own share alone the 
enormous quantity of fifteen hun- 
dred. The loss of this correspon- 
dence is much to be regretted, if 
we may judge of it by the style of 
the small number of letters which 
remain, wherein the most captious 
criticism can scarcely discover a 
fault, either as regards expression, 
sensibility, or purity of style and 
language. 
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Her Mémoires, however, have had 
the widest circle of readers, and yet 
even this book, which was given to 
the world by the actress as a faithful 
narrative of her life, is far from 
being the accurate mirror she evi- 
dently intended the public to sup- 
pose. Whether through delicacy, or 
through a fear of speaking the whole 
truth, she has concealed many 
acts of her life, and glided hastily 
and superficially over others. What 
made the most noise, however, in 
her book was the celebrated history 
of her ghost. She relates circum- 
stantially in her Memoires the 
various malicious pranks played 
upon her for some years by the 
ghost of a young Breton, whom 
she had pitilessly left to die of 
love. In this recital, given b 
our authoress to the world wit 
the utmost seriousness and good 
faith, we can easily recognise the 
natural effect of those visions which 
modern physiology has so clearly 
explained and accounted for ; and as 
she quoted witnesses at the same 
time, we doubt not that her friends 
had humoured her weakness, either 
for the purpose of pleasing her, 
or for their own amusement. She 
wrote, moreover, fifty years after 
the event, and could at best only 
translate the feeble impressions of 
an irreflective youth. This tale, be- 
sides, would not, we are firmly per- 
suaded, have ever seen the light had 
not narratives of spirits and appa- 
ritions been at that period all the 
rage in the fashionable circle of 
Paris, 
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An actress who dies a devotee 
always resembles in our idea a boat- 
man pulling lustily toward an un- 
known shore, upon which he ever 
keeps his back most pertinaciously 
turned. The actress rows all her 
life among shoals and quicksands, 
even in the heyday of her youth 
nourishing u most unaccountable 
and petrel-like love of storms and 
tempests ; but when in the evening 
of her days she finds that her poor 
frail bark, in its shattered and leaky 
condition will no longer sustain her, 
but is ready at every wave to sink 
and leave her to her fate, she returns 
if there is yet time, and falls a kneel- 
ing suppliant on the shore. But 
Mademoiselle Clairon had another 
method of thinking; she did not 
wish to die a devotee on the plea 
that she dared not offer to her 
Maker aheart profaned during half- 
a-century by every human passion. 
One day a priest having set before 
her the example of Mary Magdalen, 
she replied that Mary Magdalen 
had repented in her youth, she could 
still sacrifice at the foot of the cross 
many worldly thoughts, and hopes, 
and passions. She persisted then 
in dying as a philosopher ; believing 
in God as the philosophers did: by 
the mind that reasons not by the 
heart which feels, and believes, and 
loves. How true it is that ‘the 
world by wisdom knows not God!’ 

She died on the 11th Pluviose, in 
the year XI. of the Republic one and 
indivisible, in the parish of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. May she rest in 
peace ! 


APRES MOI. 


H! earlier shall the rose-buds blow 
In after years—those happier years ; 
And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears—far softer tears. 


Oh! true shall boyish laughter ring 


Like tinkling chimes—in kinder times ; 
And merrier shall the maidens sing, 
And I not there—and I not there! 


Like lightning in the summer night 

Their mirth shall be—so quick and free ; 
But oh! the flash of their delight 

I shall not see—I may not see. 


In deeper dream, with wider range 
Those eyes shall shine—but not on mine ; 
And oh! unblest by worldly change 


The dead must rest—the dead shall rest. W. Jd. 
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THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


HE Session of 1853 will have a 
very distinct character in our 
parliamentary annals. Some ses- 
sions possess no marked features 
whatever, and leave a vague im- 
= upon the memory ; others 
ave been loud and exciting while 
they lasted, but have left little or 
no results behind them; others, 
ain, stood out as eras in history, 
like that of the Reform Bill or of 
Corn-Law Repeal, and wear a dra- 
matic and almost romantic aspect, 
such as that memorable year when 
Peel fell from power, like a great 
captain after a great victory. The 
session which has just closed will 
not be famous for fiery debates or 
close divisions, neither can it rank 
with those periods of peaceful revo- 
lution, which mark from time to 
time the course of our constitutional 
overnment. Yet it will have a 
Cteny, and, we may add, a hero, of 
its own. Its history will record an 
extraordinary amount of good work 
well done, and the hero of the tale 
will undoubtedly be Mr. Gladstone. 
The last, and indeed the only great 
litical conflict since the fall of Sir 
bert Peel, was the struggle of 
December, 1852. None who were 
present will ever forget the excite- 
ment of that debate, and the en- 
counter between the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his successor 
which closed it; the one so despe- 
rate, the other so commanding; the 
one dying so game upon the Trea- 
sury bench, the other so strong in 
the confidence of victory. As Mr. 
Gladstone was the champion of the 
victorious party upon that occasion, 
so, as the author of the Budget of 
1853, has he been the foremost 
figure in this year’s House of Com- 
mons. Although others have played 
their parts well, no one has con- 
tributed so much as he has done to 
the success of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. About the reality of 
that success there can hardly be 
two opinions. For ourselves, we 
hold, that if the Ministry were not 
to survive another year, it would 
have amply justified its formation, 
by the services which it has already 
rendered to the country. Its origin 
and its progress rang equally 


remarkable — the latter unprece- 
dented in the history of politics. 
A ‘coalition’ government, it had 
the misfortune of a bad name to 
begin with—a name associated in 
English minds with want of prin- 
ciple and want of permanence, with 
factiousness and failure—a name 
ready-made to point the sneer of 
every scribbler in Opposition news- 
papers, of every ranter on Opposi- 
tion benches. That disadvantage, 
which is as embarrassing to a go- 
vernment as to an individual, it has 
already outlived. We now hardly 
meet with the word ‘ coalition,’ 
even in the columns of the Herald. 
Mr. Disraeli has thrown away the 
pointless weapon, and even Colonel 
Sibthorp has not picked it out of 
the dirt. But the Aberdeen Go- 
vernment has outgrown the weak- 
ness of its birth as well as the 
calamity of its baptism, and has 
attained to a degree of health 
and strength surprising to friend 
and foe. Starting with no party 
that it could call its own, it 
has carried great measures with a 
high hand, and by majorities in 
both Houses almost Roe to those 
wielded by Sir Robert Peel. Com- 
posed of heterogeneous materials 
derived from different regions of 
the political world, it has rivalled in 
vigour that compact administration 
which, in 1841, passed over as one 
body from the Opposition to the 
Treasury bench. Nay, it seems to 
have gained strength from the indi- 
viduality of its members, like the 
faggot in the fable; let us say, like 
the ‘ bundle of sticks,’ for we defy 
the joke of a gay weekly contem- 
porary, well-known to our club- 
room and May-Fair readers, whose 
political badinage reminds us more 
of the pleasant small-talk at Mr. 
Coningsby's table, than of that 
vulgar tongue generally employed 
by the Press, as being more easily 
‘understanded of the people.’ 

But if the growth and progress of 
the Government has been rapid and 
remarkable, equally so has been the 
decay and dissolution of the Derbyite 
pe . The compact array on which 

ord Derby reckoned last De- 
cember, as about to follow him into 
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Opposition, has dwindled to a num- 
ber difficult to estimate, but cer- 
tainly far below that of which he 
then boasted himself the leader. 
Nothing can be more curious than 
a comparison of the two divisions of 
the 16th of December and the 2nd 
of May, which decided the fate of 
Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget, respectively, the one being 
ae by a majority of 19, the 
other adopted by a majority of 71. 
Of those who voted with Mr. Dis- 
raeli upon the former occasion, 64 
did not vote with him upon the 
latter, while of these no fewer than 
47 supported by their votes the 
financial policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
The conduct of these gentlemen is 
very intelligible. In December, 
they supported a Government re- 
commended to them at least by the 
traditions of party, while they 
doubted or disbelieved in the possi- 
bility of a better, or perhaps of any 
other, being found to succeed it. 
In May, they supported a Govern- 
ment which had not existed a few 
months before in any definite shape, 
but which since that time had proved 
itself fitted for the occasion, able to 
do the nation’s work well, and worth 

of their confidence, while the Mi- 
nistry which they had endeavoured 
to maintain in December was not 
only dead and gone, but so dis- 
credited and disorganizedas to make 
many of its former friends little 
anxious for its resurrection. Many 
things have contributed to that dis- 
credit,—the breakdown of the Dis- 
raeli Budget, the lamentable dis- 
closures at the Admiralty and else- 
where—the very contrast of the 
present Administration. Men see 
clearly now, as they look back, that 
in spite of the estimable character 
of some of its members (let us men- 
tion with respect the name of Mr. 
Walpole), and the genius of the 
leaders in either House, the Derby 
Government was feeble in capacity, 
without a trustworthy policy, and 
terribly wanting in true patriotism, 
because driven by the temptations 
of a false position, itself the conse- 
quence of former political sins, to 
struggle by unworthy means for 
mere existence. The disorganiza- 
tion of that official body is equally 
evident. It has betrayed itself by 


many incidents, in and out of 
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Parliament, by many a division- 
list, by many a speech, and by 
many a silence. 

The adverse vote or absence of 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley on 
more than one occasion when bigotry 
and dulness demanded the aid of 
genius,—the hand which the former 
gallantly stretched out to Mr. 
Keogh, in a way as creditable to 
himself as it must have been pro- 
voking to those who sought to 
blacken the politician with whom 
they had coquetted, the liberal- 
minded pamphlet on church-rates 
courageously put forth by the other, 
—the desertion and revenge of 
angry Derbyites who stayed away 
from the India Bill division,—the 
disavowal by Lord Derby and Lord 
Hardwicke of their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s projected tax upon 
sosenaiaans<tage are among the 
signs and tokens to which we allude. 
But indeed they are sufficiently 
visible everywhere, in every society, 
in every club, most of all on the 
front Opposition bench. There may 
be seen, not ‘ side by side,’ but ata 
respectful distance, ‘the mighty 
chieftains’ of the Opposition,—the 
bold Baronet, who in these de- 
a days represents the ‘bold 

arons’ of better times, and the ‘ gen- 
tleman of the press’ (or The Press), 
representing himself, and a certain 
number of the younger or hotter 
spirits on that side of the House. 
Mr. Disraeli was once fond of writ- 
ing about the ‘ Venetian’ constitu- 
tion of England. We wonder whe- 
ther a new parallel between the 
habits of the two States has ever 
struck him of late, drawn from the 
a of his own position. Has 

e ever read of a gallant Condottiere, 
suspected and mistrusted by the 
‘grave and _ reverend signiors,’ 
whose battles he had fought? ‘We 
have had quite enough of your men 
of genius,’ said one of the ‘country 
party,’ the other day. It is impos- 
sible not to contrast with the dis- 
organization of the late Minist 
the excellent understanding whic 
seems to prevail among the members 
of the present one. They have 
proved that, so long as personal pre- 
tensions and jealousies are kept in 
check, politicians may act together 
in doing the work of the time on 
which they are agreed, although not 
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bound by the ties of former party 
association, although differing in 
their habits of thought, and although 
there may be questions beyond upon 
which they do not agree. Several 
incidents of the Session have marked 
the good feeling existing between 
these once rival politicians, and have 
shown how well they understand 
the terms upon which alone such a 
combination as theirs can be either 
useful or honourable. Such was 
Lord John Russell’s cordial and 
generous tribute to Mr. Gladstone 
at the close of the Income-tax de- 
bate, his only answer to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s taunt about ‘ the subordinate 
of a subordinate of Sir Robert Peel,’ 
and of a piece with the true pa- 
triotism of his conduct throughout. 
Such was the frank avowal of Lord 
Aberdeen’s difference of sentiment 
from the leader of the House of 
Commons with respect to the Roman 
Catholic Church, on the occasion of 
the resignation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic officials. It must indeed be 
admitted that the union of the 
Ministry has not been tried by the 
strain of those great and weighty 
questions which bind the most 
closely or divide the most widely the 
minds of men,—the questions of 
organic change in Church or State, 
the relations of theClergy and Laity, 
of the Establishment mf Dissent, of 
the enfranchisedand excluded classes. 

How far the Aberdeen Cabinet 
could agree in dealing with such 
subjects, or in what sense, more or 
less popular, more or less progres- 
sive, such agreement would be at- 
tained, we will not now inquire. 
The system of open questions is, of 
course, an expedient suited only to 
proposals of an isolated character, 
or not yet ripe for decision, such as 
the Ballot and the Church-rate mo- 
tions of this year. But, although 
Parliamentary reform has been put 
off, and English Church reform has 
not disturbed the harmony of public 
men, and the status quo of the Irish 
Church is preserved, yet, in other 
directions, a vast deal of work has 
been done. Taxation and finance 
have been the great subjects of the 
Session. A Budget of unexampled 
magnitude and importance has 
gained a large support in Parlia- 
ment, and a yet larger in the 
country, and has been carried in 
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almost all its parts, in the teeth of a 
protracted though not powerful Op- 
position. There never was a more 
genuine success than that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial scheme, be- 
cause there never was one less 
owing to the mere influences of 
party. Instead of finding a party 
eager to support any proposal they 
might make, the Government had 
to create a majority, by its own ex- 
ertions. We do not mean to imply 
that the political combinations of 
this year beer much appearance of 
permanence, but, for the present, 
the Ministry has certainly made its 
party by its policy, and mainly by 
the financial policy of its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His great 
achievement has been the Succes- 
sion-tax, a measure of historical im- 
portance, closely connected with the 
whole course of our recent commer- 
cial legislation, and very significant 
of the present relation between the 
two great classes, which now share 
and struggle for political power 
among us,—the old interest of feu- 
dalism and land, the new interest of 
trade and manufacture. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to ob- 
serve the manner in which these 
contests have been hitherto con- 
ducted and terminated. Nothing 
can be more hopeful for the future 
fortunes of England. The commer- 
cial class, with us, has always, in- 
deed, been the aggressor, because, 
as the younger a rising body, it 
has naturally fought its way towards 
equality of power and privilege with 
the ancient territorial interest, which 
onceoccupiedalmostthe wholeregion 
of the Constitution. But these victo- 
ries have never degenerated into the 
dangerous triumphs of class over 
class, which less fortunate times and 
countries have so often seen. The 
emgpeanee have always been aided 
and welcomed by a strong party in 
what may be called the conquered 
territory, and the very struggle itself 
has formed new ties between the con- 
tending interests. Thus the Reform 
Bill was a political victory gained by 
the commercial class, with the aid 
of popular excitement from below, 
but also by the alliance of the Whi 

aristocracy from above. The eel 
of the Corn-Laws was a greattriumph 
of trade over a commercial system 
established for the supposed advan- 
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tage of the land, but it was gained 
not merely by the concurrence or 
submission of that section of the 
aristocracy which had adopted the 
cause of reform, but actually under 
the leadership of that statesman who 
had headed the ‘ Country’ and Con- 
servative party itself. The termina- 
tion of a fiscal exemption enjoyed by 
the territorial interest, by the ex- 
tension of the tax upon successions 
to the land, has come about in a 
manner precisely similar. The com- 
bination of parties which has carried 
Mr. Gladstone’s Succession-tax in 
1853, is identical with that which re- 
pealed the Corn-Laws in 1846, the 
only difference being that statesmen 
who acted together from opposite 
sides of the two Houses on that 
occasion, now act together as col- 
leagues in the same Ministry. But 
the Opposition now, as then, con- 
sisted of the ‘Country Party,’ though 
deserted to a greater degree by their 
best men, and worse officered than 
before, while the majority was made 
up of the Radical and Commercial 
representatives, the Whigs, and a 
section of ‘ Conservatives,’ including 
large numbers of that landed no- 
blesse, titled and untitled, who thus 
wisely joined in laying the burden of 
the new tax upon their own shoul- 
ders. How characteristic the whole 
proceeding is of English society 
and English politics! No mere 
triumph of Plebeian over Patrician, 
or of Trade over Land ; no insolent 
victory of the New, no humiliation 
of the Old. The author of the mea- 
sure is a man, sprung like Peel, 
from the ranks of commerce, 
adopted by the ancient governing 
class; the head of the Ministry 
which carried it, is a noble who 
rebukes the petulance of some of his 
brethren, and tells them plainly that 
‘they seem disposed to act on the 
aie which actuated the ‘ bold 

arons’ of old,—that of feudal ex- 
emption from burdens borne by the 
rest of the community,’ and that 
* the object of the present measure 
is to extend to them a system of 
taxation applicable to their fellow 
subjects.” Certainly, if sharp and 
settled distinctions between class 
and class have their charm and 
their blessing, as they undoubtedly 
have, especially in calm and sta- 
tionary times, our shifting system 
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of complexity and compromise is far 
more ivoanile to the peaceful 
settlement of political questions in 
an age of turmoil and change. Such 
an age has evils enough of its own 
in the very attitudes of aggression 
and self-defence; which different 
classes assume, in false pride and 
exclusiveness on one side, in vulgar 
insolence or imitation on the other; 
in that mutual jealousy and estrange- 
ment which underlies even political 
combinations. But if there must 
be such a struggle, it cannot well 
be more safely and hopefully con- 
ducted than in our own country and 
times. May we not hope that the 
world will yet regain some of the 
better feelings of an earlier age, 
along with that greater individual 
freedom and eiel justice, the crav- 
ing for which goes tar to justify the 
restlessness of our own. 

But we must turn from the more 
remote reflections which legislation 
so characteristic of the present state 
of parties and classes amongst us 
not unnaturally suggests, to the im- 
mediate effects of the measure itself. 
The tax upon successions having 
secured the wise acquiescence of 
Income-tax reformers, that great 
impost has been renewed for seven 
years (a feat which, before Mr. 
Gladstone made his great speech, 
we should have pronounced impos- 
sible), and, under many difficulties, 
in the teeth of bitter opposition, ex- 
tended to Ireland. The finances 
thus placed upon a most stable and 
powerful footing, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been able to ac- 
complish all those fiscal remissions 
and reforms which he had condition- 
ally promised. The Tea duties have 
been lowered to 1s. in the pound, 
and a foundation thus laid for that 
extended commerce with China 
which the strange events now going 
on in that empire seem to fore- 
shadow. The stamps have been re- 
duced ; the Assessed Taxes reduced 
and improved. The taxes upon Soap 
and Advertisements have been 
abolished ; and the tariff in general 
has been revised, the changes includ- 
ing a reduction of duty upon many 
articles of food which enter largely 
into the comforts and necessaries of 
the people. So much for this great 
financial scheme, which has been 
carried through with a patient and 
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sustained ability equal to that which 
conceived it. 

The second great work of the ses- 
sion, the renewal of the government 
of India, is to us, we must confess, a 
far less satisfactory piece of legisla- 
tion than that which we have been 
describing. The Bill has been car- 
ried with an ease which proves the 
strength of the Government, but it 
does not owe its success to the 
courage or wisdom of its provisions. 
Having expressed so recently our 
opinion of the measure, we will only 
repeat here that it leaves the Indian 
question unsettled, which is at least 
some consolation for Indian re- 
formers, whilst the opposition which 
it provoked and deserved has had 
the good effect of rousing public 
attention to a great subject upon 
which public opinion is miserably 
uninformed. At all events, de- 
mands for peace, and the works 
of peace, are likely to be more 
strenuously pressed than heretofore 
upon the rulers of India. We can- 
not quit this subject without calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
masterly pamphlet of Mr. Cobden 
on the Burmese war—a war which 
appears to us to have been one of the 
most unnecessary contests in which 
the Indian Government ever en- 
gaged. 

In the other departments of Go- 
vernment a great deal of work has 
been done, as might have been ex- 
pected from the strong hands in 
which almost all of them are placed. 
Sir James Graham has carried into 
law the recommendations of the 
Naval Commission for manning the 
fleet, has established a system of 
coast volunteers, and has maintained 
his reputation as an administrator in 
that department which has not, for 
many years, engaged the interest 
or excited the just pride of the 
nation to such a degree as at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Cardwell has, in an unpre- 
tending but effectual manner, re- 
lieved the shipping interest of those 

ievances with respect to pilotage, 
ight dues, &c., about which Mr. 
Disraeli made such a flourish of 
trumpets in his financial statement. 
The free admission of foreign sea- 
men to employment in British ships 
is remarkable, as the finishing blow 
to the old mercantile system. 
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In law reform less perhaps has 
been accomplished than the public 
had a right to expect. But the 
Charitable Trusts Act is a great 
achievement, and must gladden 
the heart of every one who has ever 
thought of the provoking abuses 
which have long shackled or buried 
those widely-distributed funds, and 
of the wearisome and almost hope- 
less crusade against them begun 
years ago by the heroism of Lord 
Brougham. We may hope that those 
foundations, when once set free from 
obsolete obligations, and economi- 
cally administered, will aid in sup- 
plying means, so hardly obtained on 
a sufficient scale, for the great work 
of national education. Lord John 
Russell’s bill upon that subject, 
which is a step in the right direc- 
tion, has been postponed from sheer 
necessity. Whether the Reform 
Bill of 1854 will leave room for any 
other great subject next year may be 
doubted ; but certainly the present 
Government is likely to conciliate 
both the Church and the Dissenters 
to an unusual degree, and so ought 
to use its advantages by making 
education a leading object in its 
future policy. 

The principal subjects with which 
the Colonial Office has had to deal 
have been the Constitution of 
Jamaica, the Canada Clergy Re- 
serves, and, in conjunction with the 
Home Department, that of Se- 
condary Punishments. The ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical endowments in 
Canada is so closely connected in 
many minds with similar questions at 
home, and so muchalarm hasbeen felt 
lest principles admitted there should 
be imported here, that it seemed 
doubttul whether the British Par- 
liament would consent to leave the 
right and responsibility of decision 
in this, as in other domestic matters, 
to the colony itself. It is well that 
we have had a Government able and 
willing to induce the two Houses to 
take that wise course—advicein which 
men like Sir William Molesworth 
and Mr. Gladstone conscientiously 
concurred, however much they might 
differ in the disposal of the Reserves 
if they sat in the Parliament of 
Canada. 

The almost entire abolition of 
transportation was another work 
waiting to be done, which the pre- 
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sent Government has accomplished. 
It implies, no doubt, a great and 
critical change in the disposal of our 
criminals; and some part of the new 
system, such as the domestic ticket- 
of-leave plan, must be regarded as a 
doubtful experiment. Yet, what- 
ever may be our embarrassment in 
finding a substitute for transporta- 
tion, we plainly had no right to 
sacrifice the interests, or even the 
feelings, of the colonists to our own; 
and the very increased difficulty of 
the cure of crime may make us 
more earnest in its prevention. The 
‘simple rule, the good old plan’ of Go- 
vernment in dealing with offenders 
was, ‘Hang them;’ since then, it 
has been ‘Transport them;’ just 
as the idle or ignorant school- 
master prefers the rod or the 
black-hole to the trouble of a 
more enlightened discipline. But 
the State will assume one of its 
highest offices if it undertakes to 
watch and check the growth of 
outhful crime, a difficult problem, 
but one which the labours of zealous 
men have fortunately, at this very 
moment, gone far to resolve. 

The abolition of transportation is 
not the only labour which the youth- 
ful Hercules of the Home Office has 
performed. That personage, who in 
many parts of Europe is as much a 
mythical character as any hero of 
antiquity or paladin of romance, 
after a long life of knight-errantry 
in foreign parts, has turned his arms 
with undiminished vigour against 
the hydras and chimeras of society 
at home. Seriously, Lord Palmer- 
ston, with his enterprising spirit and 
good-humoured obstinacy, was just 
the man to assault successfully such 
social nuisances as betting houses, 
metropolitan burials, and smoke ; 
but his heaviest task must have been 
that of completing the organitation 
of the’ militia, It is impossible not 
to admire the energy and love of 
work which carries a man long used 
to the more exciting sphere of 
foreign affairs through the dull drud- 
gery of the Home Otfice—the dreary 
deputations, the perpetual vestry- 
men, and country squires. Mr. 
Fitzroy has shown himself worthy 
of his chief in his crusade against 
the cabs, just one of those useful, 
troublesome tasks which public men 
in this land of laisser faire, are shy 
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of undertaking, and which the 
Economist actually condemns as a 
gross violation of the principles of 
free trade. 

The most important Irish question 
besides the budget which has been 
before Parliament is that of the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. A series of bills upon 
that subject, prepared by Mr. Napier, 
and adopted by the Government, 
after discussion and modification in 
a very laborious select committee, 
were carried through the Commons. 
They are intended, so far as the 
legislation they contain is new, to 
provide some remedy for admitted 
evils, which continue to supply a 
fund for mischievous agitation. Mr. 
Napier, sitting upon that side of the 
House where landlordism and 
tenant right, orangeism and ultra- 
montanism are so strangely jumbled 
together; where Sir William Ver- 
ner elbows Mr. Duffy, and Mr. 
Spooner fraternizes with Mr. Lucas, 

ossessed advantages in dealing with 
is inflammatory subject which no 
one upon the other benches could 
have enjoyed. He was able to keep 
his hot landlord friends tolerably 
cool, while his neighbours of the 
brigade were more gracious to a 
Derbyite than they would have been 
to a member of the Government. 
He, as well as the Government 
itself, deserves great credit for an 
able and liberal attempt to settle a 
dangerous question. But the bills 
reached the Lords too late for effec- 
tive discussion, and indeed provoked 
there an outbreak of landlordism 
which makes their future success 
very doubtful. 

With respect to foreign affairs we 
will only say that if the angry 
language which we have heard used 
by the friends of Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston represented 
any real division in the Cabinet, 
such difference has not betrayed 
itself in Parliament. The policy of 
the Government has secured a close 
and cordial union with France, has 
gained — what could hardly have 
been expected—the co-operation of 
Austria, and seems to have saved 
Turkey from humiliation without a 
war, while our preparations for that 
terrible alternative have been of the 
most imposing kind. Ministers have 
declared their intention of insisting 
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upon the immediate evacuation of 
the Danubian provinces by the Rus- 
‘sian armies; and Lord Palmerston 
closed the session by an assertion of 
his confident belief that such would 
be the case. 

We have said enough to show 
that the session of 1853 has been 
peculiarly a session of work, and of 
work mainly done by Government. 
The most important private enter- 
prises were Lord Blandford’s Epis- 
copal and Capitular Estates Bill, 
which was postponed, and Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson’s renewed attempt to 
reform the system of county taxa- 
tion and administration; another 
herculean labour which Lord Pal- 
merston has gallantly undertaken. 
The work has been accompanied 
with a vast deal of talk, but there 
have beenfewer remarkable speeches 
than usual. Since the ‘coalition’ 
topic. has broken down, and Sir John 
Pakington has assumed the leader- 
ship of the country gentlemen, Mr. 
,Disraeli’s vocation seems to be gone. 
«His =" objects have been, to 
play the Foreign Minister of the 
Opposition, and to avoid committing 
-himself as to the future. Mr. Mac- 
-aulay delighted the House, contain- 
:ing'so many men who only knew 
him as a writer, with two interesting 
and vehement essays, one upon the 
history of the judicial element in 
:Rarliament, apropos of the Judges 
_ Exclusion Bill, which he defeated at 
:its Jast stage; the other upon the 
-Government of India. But, next 
jto Mr. Gladstone, the foremost 
,figure in the Parliamentary mélée 
ehas undoubtedly been that of John 
Bright. Often wanting in taste and 
: tact, lie has shown himself more than 
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ever a most powerful and ready de- 
bater; and, evidently growing out 
of the trammels of the narrow school 
in which he was bred, he has raised 
and improved both the form and 
substance of his speeches, and has 
gained considerable influence over a 
large and varied section of the House 
of Commons. 

Besides public committees upon 
such important subjects as India, 
railway legislation, assurance asso- 
ciations, criminal and destitute chil- 
dren, the National Gallery, rural 
police, &e., private business and 
election petitions have consumed a 
vast deal of time and labour. For 
some days in the height of the ses- 
sion, some forty committees filled 
all the rooms along the corridors of 
the Palace, and occupied even the 
division lobbies of the House itself. 

The mention of the election com- 
mittees, which have done their work 
so thoroughly, and have had so great 
an influence on public opinion, re- 
minds us of that promised reform of 
the representation which their reve- 
lations have rendered more than ever 
imperative. Many may doubt whe- 
ther Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry will 
be able to agree upon a question of 
so organic a kind; Liberals may fear 
that it will be too conservative, Con- 
servatives, that it will be too radical ; 
but we have great hopes that it will 
be of such a stamp, neither timid 
nor onesided, as shall satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of the coun- 
try, and leave Parliament a freer 
and fitter instrument of that social 
improvement which ought to be the 
end and object of every change in 
our representative system. 





